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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lord Chancellor Jeffreys is thus men- 
tioned in a letter written to Dr. Robert 
Grey, Prebendary of Durham, by his sister 
Martha Grey, dated Nov. 30, 1685. In 
reference to the progress of some legal 
business, she writes, ‘‘ They will use all 
delaye to gayn time and make delayes, 
but ther is a Lord Chancelere will trance 
(trounce) them, and will have no favor for 
such Lawyers as shall ofend in this kind ; 
and indeed he dispatches cause(s) hear 
with as much brevity as he turned over 
the Rebels in Sumersetshire. To make 
you smile, I will, in short, let you know 
how his honour sarved ane owld knight, 
master in Chancere. It was proved he 
had taken bribs of both sids, w° beeing 
proved befor y® Lord Chancelor, he fell 
upon y® chanceryman sevearly, cald him 
owld knave, and bid him get out of y* 
court like a stinking knave, that the court 
stunk of him; and so as he was turned out 
of his place. His ho" is very sevear agayst 
all such lawyers as spin out causes; so I 
hope yours will not be long depending.” — 
Raine’s History of North Durham, p. 335. 

The grandfather of the late Lord Skel- 
mersdale, Mr. Randle Wilbraham, was a 
very eminent barrister. In 1761, the de- 
gree of D.C.L. was conferred upon him 
at Oxford, he being then Deputy High 
Steward and Counsel to the University : 
and a correspondent has communicated to 
us a copy of the high eulogium which was 
paid on this occasion to his character, 
which, as it is hitherto unpublished, we 
gladly place upon record :— 

“Placuit Nobis in Convocatione die 14 
Mensis Aprilis 1761 solenniter convocatis 
spectatissimum Ranulphum Wilbraham 
Arm., Coll. Ainei Nasi quondam com- 
mensalem, in agendis causis pro diversis 
Tribunalibus per multos retro annos hodie- 
que versatissimum, Subsenescallum nos- 
trum et Consiliarium fidissimum, Gradu 
Doctoris in Jure Civili insignire. Cujus 
quidem hee precipua ac prope singularis 
laus, et est, et semper fuit, quod propriis 
ingenii et industria suze viribus innixus, 
Aulici favoris nec appetens nec particeps, 
sine ullo Magnatum patrocinio, sine turpi 
Adulantium aucupio, ad summam tamen 
in Foro, in Academia, in Senatu, tum 
gloriam, tum etiam authoritatem facilem 
sibi et stabilem munivit viam, Fortune 


sue si quis alius Deo Favente vere 
Faber,’’ &c. On his death, in 1770, Chief 
Justice Wilmot wrote :—“ I have lost my 
old friend, Mr. Wilbraham; he died in 
the 77th year of his age, and has not left 
a better lawyer, or an honester man, be- 
hind him.’’—Life of Sir E. Wilmot, p. 56. 

A letter from Sir Charles Eastlake, 
dated April 27, 1853, addressed to the 
Dublin Exhibition Conference, says :— 
“ The Committee are probably aware that 
a statue of a child borne by a dolphin, by 
the hand of Raffaelle, is in Ireland. It 
was brought to Ireland by the late Earl of 
Bristol, Bishop of Derry, and it is now in 
the collection at Downhill. There are but 
two statues which have been admitted by 
the best critics to have been executed 
wholly, or in part, by Raffaelle. The 
Jonah, in the Church of S. M. Del Popolo 
in Rome, and the statue of a child above 
mentioned. A cast of the latter is pre- 
served in the Dresden gallery with great 
care, the original supposed to be lost.’’ 

Knights Banneret.—In the most popular 
work on titular distinctions now in vogue, 
I mean Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, &c. 
in the Appendix, containing ‘‘ a brief view 
of titular distinctions and terms relating 
to ranks,’’ it is remarked, under the head 
of Knight Bachelor, that the origin of that 
designation ‘‘ is plausibly derived by some 
authors from the words bas chevalier, 
indicating the superiority of the class of 
Knights Banneret, who were created under 
the royal standard displayed in open 
war.’’ I am aware that such has been 
the ordinary statement with respect to 
Knights Banneret; but I doubt its accu- 
racy. Is there any evidence that Knights 
Banneret were created under the royal 
banner displayed? Were they not rather 
designated bannerets because they dis- 
played a banner of their own? being the 
leaders of companies or squadrons, in 
which perhaps many Knights Bachelors 
were associated. H. 

Erratum.—P. 45, l. 16, for Stune- 
hengest read Stonehengest. 

P. 46, in the matter of the Repairs of 
Lambeth Church, the Churchwardens were 
the culprits, and not the Rector. 

P. 95, Charles Tawney, esq. died at Ox- 
ford on the 13th June, aged 73. 
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STATE PAPERS 


OF HENRY VIII. 


State Papers published under the authority of Her Majesty’s Commission. 


Vols. VI.—XI. 


THESE papers relate to the reign 
of King Henry VIII.—a period which 
will never lose its interest in the minds 
of historical inquirers. It was the great 
era of the revival of intellect after the 
torpidity of the dark ages ; the birth- 
time of ecclesiastical reformation ; an 
age not less distinguished by the grand 
qualities than by the touching reverses 
and misfortunes of many of its most 
distinguished characters. It was the 
last epoch of expiring chivalry; the 
period from which we are to date the 
gradual rise of modern arts, manners, 
and feelings, the emancipation of a large 
portion of the human race from priestly 
thraldom, the universal improvement 
in all things tending towards civilisa- 
tion, the multiplication of the comforts 
of mankind, and the removal of many 
of the ancient barriers to human free- 
dom and happiness. We rejoice to be 
led once again to the contemplation of 
this interesting age, even at the sacri- 
fice of time and patience which are in- 
volved in the perusal of these ponderous 
quartos. They contain a selection from 
the Foreign Correspondence of the 
English Court; letters to and from 
Henry VIII. his ministers and ambas- 
sadors, and all the sovereigns and po- 
tentates of the then civilised world. 
They are valuable documents, but are 
unconnected by any narrative, and 
their perusal is little assisted by notes 
or prefatory explanation. Altogether 
they are about as untempting volumes 
as we have seen for many a day. 

They may be said to commence in 


4to. 1849—1852. 


1513, when Wolsey had pretty well 
established himself in the good graces 
of a youthful sovereign, whose appro- 
bation was descending upon his fa- 
vourite in a shower of preferment. At 
the close of that year Wolsey obtained 
the bishopric of Lincoln, and the King 
even solicited the Pope (Leo X.) to 
remit in his case the customary pay- 
ment of first fruits. His majesty was 
refused, but the Pope declared that 
he understood Wolsey to be a man 
of distinguished prudence, of sound 
faith, and much devoted to the business 
of his master, and therefore promised 
to give him on a future occasion some 
recompense for the customary payment 
(vi. 30). This answer was dated 7th 
February, 1514. Before the close of 
the same year the pontiff was called 
upon to raise Wolsey to the see of 
ork. In the year following he was 
created a Cardinal, and appointed 
Legate and Lord Chancellor. From 
that time, for a period of nearly twent: 
qaness he reigned supreme in England. 
he King was a mere puppet in his 
very one paid court to this 
“ eldest son of fortune,” and the policy 
of England was made to bond and 
change as seemed most likely to pro- 
mote his personal interest and advance- 
ment. “Drunk” as he was “ with 
oo oy ol to use words applied to 
im by Archbishop Warham, he yet 
conducted himself for many years with 
infinite ability both towards the King 
and the other sovereigns of Europe. 
Fond of splendour, he indulged fis 


hands. 
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taste in a wonderful display of all the 
braveries with which the Church of 
Rome surrounds its highest function- 
aries. Wherever he went crosses, pil- 
lars, and maces preceded him, and he 
was surrounded by ushers, chaplains, 
and functionaries almost innumerable. 
He was especially anxious to main- 
tain his dignity on foreign embassies, 
and doubtless in that way, in that 
age of semi-barbarous magnificence, he 
contributed to raise the importance of 
his master in the estimation of other 
sovereigns. To all this foppery, as it 
almost seemed, was unquestionably 
conjoined great skill in the manage- 
ment of affairs of business. The fol- 
lowing, which is the first letter in the 
book of any value, is Wolsey's private 
report to Henry VIII., as to what sort 
of person he found the young Emperor 
Charles V. to be. It contains unques- 
tionable evidence of Wolsey’s skill in 
reading the characters of the men 
amongst whom he moved, whilst its 
flattery of Henry’s lust of power gives 
a clue to the particular weaknesses in 
the King through the encouragement 
of which Wolsey maintained himself 
in favour. Wolsey’s style of compo- 
sition, it may be remarked, was by no 
means a good one. It was a formal, 
legal, tautologous style. His sentences 
often read like an Act of Parliament. 


Syre,—Thes, wrytten with myn owne 
hand, shalbe onely to advertyse your grace, 
what I do perceyve and see in theEm- 
peror’s owne parsone, wych I assure 
your grace, for hys age, ys very wyse, and 
wel undyrstandyng hys afferys, rygth colde 
and temperat in speche, with assuryd ma- 
ner, cowchyng hys wordes rygth wel, and 
to good purpose, when he dothe speke. 
And vndowgttydly, by all apparance, he 
shall prove a very wyse man, gretly in- 
clined to trowgth, and observance of hys 
promyse, determynd nat onely fastly, 
holly, and enterly for evyr from hens 
forthe, to be joynd with your grace, levy- 
ing all other practyse and intellygens 
apart; but also in all hys afferys to 
take and folowe your cownsell and ad- 
vyse, and no thyng to do without the 
same. And, lycke as your grace hath 
your synguler affyance in me, puttyng the 
burdeyn of your afferys on my shuldres, 
thowgth I knowleg my sylf fere onmete 
for the same, so he ys determynd to do 
for hys parte. And hereonto he hath nat 
onely bowndyn hym syif to me a parte, 
twys or thrys, by hys feyth and trowthe 
gevyn in my hande ; but also he hath to 
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every one of your Prevy Counsell in most 
constant wyse declaryd the same, in suche 
maner and facion as we all may perceyve 
that the same procedyth of hys harte, 
without coloure, dissymulation, or ficcion. 
Wherfor, Syre, ye have cause to geve 
thanckes to Almygthy Gode, wych hath 
gevyn yow grace so to ordyr and conven 
your afferys, that ye be nat onely the ruler 
of thys your realme, wych ys in an angle 
of the worlde ; but also by your wysdome 
and cownsel Spayne, Itally, Almayne, and 
thes Lowe Cowntres, wych ys the gretest 
parte of Crystendame, shalbe rulyd and 
governyd. And as for Frawnce, thys 
knot nowe beyng assurydly knyt, shall nat 
fayle to do as your grace shall comawnde. 
What honoure thys ys to your hyghnes, I 
dowgth nat but that your grace of your 
hye wysdom can rygth wel consydere, gev- 
yng most herty thanckes to Almyghty 
God for the same accordyngly : besechyng 
your grace moste humbly so to do, wherby 
thys thyng thus honorably commensyd, 
shall nat fayle, to your gret exultation, to 
come to the desyrd ende, to the atteynyng 
wherof I shal employ my poore parson, 
wyt, exsperyens, substance, and blode. 
From Gravelyng, the 28 day of August, 
with the rude hand of your 
Most humble Chapleyn, 
T. Car's Exor. 


The following little glimpse of 
Francis I. in his nightgown may serve 
as a pendant to the sketch of his great 


rival. It occurs in a letter of Sir 
Thomas Cheyne, at that time on an 
embassy to France. 


Please hit your highnes to understande, 
that where as in my last letters is men- 
cioned of the Frenche kinges commaunde- 
ment to me that I sholde use my self at all 
houres in his Prevye Chamber, as I doo in 
yours; yet, that not withstanding, I 
wolde not be so presumptuous upon his 
furst commandement so to doo; wherfore 
this mornyng he sent Morrett to my lodg- 
ing to bring me to hym. And further, 
the sayde Morrett tolde me that the king 
his maister thought that I was not con- 
tent, because I camme not boldely into his 
chamber, as his pleasur was I sholde doo. 
And so we wente to the courte, and at my 
commyng the king was but lately rysen, 
and in his night gowne was looking oute 
at a wyndowe, and the treasourer Robertet 
talking with hym, and no moo in the 
chamber where he was but the great mais- 
ter, the admyrall, and graunt esquier, the 
baillif of Parise, and 2 moo whiche I 
knowe not: and soo at myne entring into 
the chamber there entred with me Mor- 
rett, Larochepott, Monpessant, Moye, and 
suche other, about the nomber of 20 or 24. 
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Please it your grace, that when I came 
ones into his sayde chamber, and that he 
was redye to the wasshing of his handes, 
the towell was broughte to the great mais- 
ter, and so he toke hit to me, and made 
me gyve hit to the king, sayeing that your 
grace used hym so at his being in Eng- 
land. This doon, the king went to here 
masse in the towne, hym self ryding upon 
a faire jenett, and made me ryde talk- 
ing all the waye with hym. Theffect 
of our communycacyon was of your 
highnes, concernyng such thinges as is 
specifyed in Maister Taillour’s last letters 
and myne, sent unto my lorde cardynall. 
Over this hit maye please your hyghnes 
that Morrett desired me to write unto 
your grace, how that the king his maister 
had promysed hym that he sholde never 
ryde more in poste, yett neverthelesse he 
is right well contented, and sayethe that 
he had rather ryde into England (and hit 
were as farre agayne), then to ryde a 
quarter so farre to any other prince lyving. 
How be hit, I thinke hit woll be this 
sevennyght or more, before he be dis- 
peched. (vi. 87.) 


The papers for several years relate 
to that course of diplomatic manage- 
ment by which Wolsey thought to 


steer himself to the papal throne. The 
triple crown was the great object of 
his ambition, and the question of peace 


or war for England hung upon the 
balance of his expectations of assistance 
from Germany or France. Shortly 
after the letter was written from which 
we have just quoted, Clarencieux was 
sent to Paris to denounce war against 
Francis. Cheyne was permitted to go 
to Boulogne, where he was retained 
as a hostage until the French am- 
bassador in England was safely con- 
veyed to Calais. The perils to which 
ambassadors were in those days ex- 
posed are strikingly set forth in a 
fassage of Cheyne’s last letter to 
olsey :— 

I am sure that [ shall not pass this 
royalme tyll such tyme as they be sure 
that he [the French Ambassador] ys at 
Calays. Wherfor I most humbly beseche 
your grace that this man be surely con- 
veyed thither, and without eny displeasure ; 
for, and the contrary should be knowen 
here, I think verily yt shuld cost me my 
lyfe. (vi. 95.) 

We shall not follow the course of the 
war. It involved Scotland, and the 
following is a description of one of those 
bloody inroads by which the border 
Jands of the two countries were occa- 
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sionally desolated. Who can wonder 
at the inveterate hatred which arose 
between countries which treated each 
other thus cruelly ? 


On the other partie, if the said Duke 
shulde or myght arrive, the said Erle of 
Surrey is in perfyte redines to encountre 
with hym, and hathe, what with the rodes 
made before the departure of you, Sir 
Richard Jernyngham, and sens, so de- 
vasted and distroied al Tivedale and the 
Mershe, that ther is left neither house, 
JSorteresse, village, tree, catail, corne, or 
other socour for man ; insomoche as somme 
of the people, whiche fied from the same 
and afterward retorned, fynding no sus- 
tentacion, were welled to c e into 
England begyyng bred, whiche oftentymes 
whan they ete they dye incontinently for 
the hungre passed; and with no empri- 
sonment, kutting of thair eres, burnyng 
theym in the face, or otherwise, can be 
kept awaye. Suche is the punishement of 
Almighty God to those that be the dis- 
turbers of good peax, rest, and quyete in 
Cristendome. (vi. 173.) 


The minute information given in 
these volumes of the proceedings in 
the conclave assembled on the death 
of Adrian VI. is a valuable portion of 
their contents. On the 2d September, 
1523, the English ambassadors at 
Rome gave Wolsey the first intima- 
tion of the illness of the aged Adrian. 
On the 8th September his holiness sum- 
moned the Cardinals to his chamber, 
and sitting up in bed declared to them 
that “he thought he should depart to 
the mercy of God,” wherefore he re- 
quested their concurrence in a disposi- 
tion of benefices amongst his servants, 
and also in his appointment of the 
Bishop of Tortosa, who had been his 
intimate friend and adviser, as a Car- 
dinal. The Cardinals did not scruple 
to express to their dying lord how 
averse they were to his last proposal. 
They told him he had “a nephew or 
two, virtuous and well learned,” and 
advised him to bestow the cardinal- 
ship on one of them. For the bishop 
of Tortosa, they declared they had 
found him to be “ inhumanum, durum, 
rigidum, et de paucissimis modo bene 
meritum.” The dying Pope took the 
advice badly, and in the first part of 
the night following swooned “once or 
twice,”—as was thought from mere 
vexation. Recovering in the morning, 
he again summoned the Cardinals to 
his bedside, when he published to them 
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that, notwithstanding their advice, he 
had appointed his friend to the sug- 
gested dignity. 

The English ambassadors had evi- 
dently had their cue beforehand. No 
sooner was the illness of the Pope 
ascertained than Wolsey was put for- 
ward as a candidate. ‘Three cardinals 
then at Rome, De’ Medici, Sanctorum 
Quatuor, and Campeius, are described 
as being all-powerful: “ and we assure 
your grace,” reported the ambassadors, 
“ ve have of thaym three substanciall 
friendes, and by thaym many moo 
fryndes.” “ Matters,” they said to 
Wolsey, “ be yet so rawe and so greene 
that yt is hard to gyve jugement where 
the garland shall light.” They told 
Wolsey, however, that were he present, 
he might be as sure as he is of York, 
for that in that case the proudest of 
them all would no more look for it 
“than they would go to Jerusalem 
upon ther thumbs.” The only difficulty 
was in his distance from the scene of 
election. Many, both of the courtiers 
and the Cardinals, could not “abide” 
that any one absent should be chosen 
“for fear of translating the see, and 
other sundry inconveniences which did 
ensue by the last election.” It was 
thought that De’ Medici had great 
hope for himself, but if he should see 
that he could not avail, that then he 
would do all he could for Wolsey. All 
this was written on the 14th Sep- 
tember. A postscript is added to the 
letter to announce that the Pope had 
just died. 

The joy of the Roman people on the 
vacancy of the popedom knew no 
bounds. A statue of Adrian’s phy- 
sician was erected in a public place 
bearing his name and this inscription, 
“ Liberatori patria.” Adrian was bu- 
ried in St. Peter's, between Pius II. 
and IIT. and on his tomb was written 
“ TImpius inter Pios.” 

Many other sclanderous metours, rymys, 
and versys were sett up, as well upon his 
said sepulture as in other opyn places, 
whiche be here takyn and redde magno 
plausu et patrum et plebis; whereby it 
doth manyfestly appere that this citie was 
never gladder of Pope’s death then they 
were of this mannys. (vi. 178.) 


The Cardinals entered the conclave 
on the Ist October. On the 2nd they 
were shut up. On the 6th all Rome 
was abroad to see the entry of three 
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Cardinals from France who had landed 
two days before at “ Plumbyno, a place 
forty miles from Rome.” Hurrying 
on, lest an election should take place 
before they arrived, they entered the 
conclave in the same plight in which 
they arrived in Rome, “in their short 
wedis (which was thought very dis- 
solute) with boots and spurs.” .... 
One of them, the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
“was in a gown of crane-coloured 
velvet, and had a hat with fethers, 
which hat he left behynde hym, for 
lesing.” Up to this time it was thought 
that “ matters went well enough” with 
De’ Medici, but for many days after- 
wards nothing appeared but indica- 
tions of “ great dissension and discord” 
that seemed to be amongst the as- 
sembled prelates. The excitement and 
popular — increased in Rome in 
proportion to the delay. ‘The want of 
a government began to be felt. Dis- 
turbances were rife in the city, and 
the magistrates determined to remon- 
strate with the shut-up Cardinals on 
the public evils likely to ensue from 
their obvious discord. The Cardinal 
Armellino de’ Medici and several others 
were deputed to hold a conference 
with the Roman authorities at a hole 
in the conclave door. The magistrates 
reported the state of the city, and told 
the Cardinals it was “a shame for 
them, so many wise men as they were, 
that they did not no better ne no 
sooner aggree.” ‘They exhorted them 
“to leave their particular affections, 
and to think and lean unto the Com- 
monwealth as wise men and as good 
men should do.” The Cardinal Ar- 
mellino answered that their desire was 
only to elect a good Pope, and that if 
driven to a hasty conclusion they must 
choose one that was absent. “If ye 
can be contented,” he said, “ with such 
one, we be almost at a point all ready 
to make you one being in England.” 
This allusion to Wolsey was received 
with discordant “exclamation.” They 
were urged to choose some man pre- 
sent “even if he were a mere stick or 
a stake” [¢runcum aut stipitem]. 
Wolsey’s friends out of doors pre- 
tended to take courage from this men- 
tion of his name. Their hopes became 
stronger that long disagreement would 
ultimately drive them to elect the proud 
Englishman, and, as the conclave con- 
tinued to sit from day to day, they 
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looked morning after morning for an an- 
nouncement which would have changed 
the whole current of English history ; 
for if Wolsey had been elected, the 
King’s divorce would have been se- 
cured and England retained in its 
obedience to the papal see. 

Writing on the 24th October the 
English ambassadors report— 


This is now the 24th day they have been 
in the conclave, with such pain and disease 
that your grace would marvel that such 
men as they would suffer it, and yet by 
none outward appearance we cannot per- 
ceive that we be now any thing nearer a 
Pope than we were the first day they en- 
tered the conclave. . There is 
a 20 of the old cardinals that have sworn 
and conspired together to rather suffer 
death than to consent unto Medici, and 
the cardinal de Medici hath another band 
with him which will suffer with him all 
that shall be possible to the contrary. 
And so by all likelihood he that can best 
endure shall in conclusion have the victory. 
And because that Medici is young, and all 
his band be young men, and may endure, 
therefore many believe firmly that he is 
like to have his purpose either in his own 
person, or else in some friend of his. 
(yi. 182.) 


The true difficulty was stated in this 
last passage—“ Medici is young.” In 
electing him the old men thought they 
would lose their only opportunity. Wol- 
sey’s agents strove to take advantage, 
by liberal gifts and boundless promises, 
of the chances which seemed to arise in 
his favour, but the feeling of many of 
the cardinals united with that of the 
people in opposition to the election of 
“one being absent, out in another 
world.” Such was the report of the 
state of things up to the 24th October. 

On the 7th November there is an- 
other report. The conclave still re- 
mained sitting. The Cardinal de’ Me- 
dici, and sixteen or seventeen with him, 
continued “bent to make a pope at 
their pleasure, or else to suffer ez- 
trema, and the rest is as extremely 
bent to the contrary.” This perti- 
nacity gave rise to melancholy fore- 
bodings out of doors. People began to 
speculate upon a separation of the car- 
dinals, and each party electing its own 
pope, “to the extreme ruin of Chris- 
tendom.” At such a moment if Wol- 
sey could have been present it is not 
unlikely that, with his unquestionable 
power, his liberality in bribery, and 
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his skill in bestowing, he might have 
turned the tide. The French party 
contained the principal opponents to De’ 
Medici, and was superior to his friends 
in number, but not sufficiently so to 
obtain the requisite majority. Between 
these two factions, Cardinal Colonna, 
and two or three others, kept the 
balance, so voting as that neither should 
be able to come to an election. The 
conclave was thus at a dead lock, and 
so continued for many days. Taking 
advantage of this position, Colonna pro- 
posed to the French to vote for Car- 
dinal Jacobatius, a friend of his own. 
They agreed, feeling certain that some 
few of their own party would not con- 
cur, and that the party of De’ Medici 
would continue to oppose every one 
but their own candidate. Having suc- 
ceeded thus far, Colonna applied to 
De’ Medici to lend him four votes for 
Jacobatius. De’ Medici quietly ascer- 
tained that several of the French car- 
dinals would not vote for Jacobatius, 
and then consented to Colonna’s pro- 
posal, upon condition that if Jacoba- 
tius failed Colonna would in return 
give him four votes on the next occa- 
sion of a ballot. Colonna was thus 
caught in his own trap. Two or three 
of the French party omitted to vote 
for Jacobatius. He thus failed. De’ 
Medici then managed “ by secret prac- 
tice” to secure some two or three of 
the French party. These, added to the 
four votes promised by Colonna, would 

ive De’ Medici the required majority. 

he arrangement thus made having 
got wind, the French Cardinals, seeing 
themselves beaten, determined to con- 
cur in a unanimous election by voting 
for De’ Medicien masse. There was only 
one difficulty. They had sworn not to 
vote for him. To get rid of this ob- 
stacle, they held a servicein an adjoining 
chapel, and absolved one another from 
their oaths. They then sent for De’ 
Medici, and were the first to do obeis- 
ance to him as pope. On the day fol- 
lowing, which was the 19th November, 
1523, he was elected unanimously, 
“and so had down into St. Peter's 
church in pontificalibus.” The new 
pope took the title of Clement VII. 
and was greeted by Henry VIII. 
and Wolsey with the loftiest congra- 
tulations. 

The papers respecting Henry's di- 
vorce are highly valuable, and, although 
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the most important of them were 
known before, it is a great advantage 
to have them here printed entire, and 
not merely referred to in the pages 
of historians. The first allusion to the 
subject is in a Latin letter from Wol- 
sey to the English ambassadors with 
the Emperor, dated from Abbeville, 
Ist August, 1527. The Cardinal in- 
forms the ambassadors that there had 
lately sprung upa rumour in England 
that the question of a divorce between 
the King and Queen had been con- 
sidered by the King and certain of his 
council, “which rumour,” he says, 
“although altogether foolish and false, 
is not entirely without cause.” He then 
goes on to relate that, certain French 
ambassadors having come over to Eng- 
land to negociate for a marriage be- 
tween Francis and the Princess Mary, 
a question had been asked them by the 
English council as to a free contract 
between the French king and Lady 
Eleanor. The ambassadors retorted 
with a question as to the validity of 
the papal dispensation for the marriage 
of Henry VIII. with his brother's 
widow. Hence sprung the rumour 
alluded to, which Wolsey says had 
even reached the ears of the Queen, 
by whom it was received as true, and 
produced a “brief tragedy,” which 
an explanation of the circumstances 
immediately put an end to. “ Now,” 
he continues, “all things are cleared up, 
both in countenance and language, and 
suspicion has yielded at court to truth, 
or rather is thought to have done so, 
unless the Queen, either in the first 
heat of the rumour, or when not yet 
sufficiently persuaded that what she 
had heard was vain and truthless, may 
have communicated anything upon the 
subject to the Emperor.” In that case 
the ambassadors are directed to do 
everything in their power to drive out 
of the Emperor’s mind any opinion he 
may entertain contrary to what Wol- 
sey terms the truth, but they are not 
to speak to him upon the subject un- 
less questions are asked. 

One cannot read this letter, so full 
of deceit, nor observe the heartless, 
disrespectful manner in which Catha- 
rine and her “ brief tragedy” are men- 
tioned, without being convinced that 
Wolsey was at that time sufficiently 
in earnest for the divorce, and that, 
however it might be thought politic to 

1 





deny the fact, the King and his un- 
scrupulous minister had already deter- 
mined to carry it through. When 
Wolsey wrote this letter he was in 
France, actually sounding the prin- 
cesses of the royal family of that 
country as to which of them would 
accept the hand of his master after a 
divorce had been obtained. A few 
months before this date Anne Boleyn 
had returned from France, and had 
taken her station in the household of 
Queen Catharine. Probably at the 
very time when Wolsey was thus flatly 
denying all idea of any application for 
a divorce, it had been already deter- 
mined to send a messenger to Rome to 
solicit the concurrence of the Pope. 
Such determination was arrived at, if 
not before that day, certainly ver 
shortly afterwards, for on the 13t 
September in the same year (vii. 3) 
Dr. Knight, the Secretary of State, 
writing from Compiegne, acknowledges 
the receipt of a letter from the king 
concerning his “ secret affair ;” and it 
appears also in the same letter that 
Knight had received a previous di- 
rection from the King to proceed to 
Rome and make proposals to the 
Pope. Wolsey, who was then, as we 
have stated, in France, had delayed 
Knight in the execution of the King’s 
instructions, on the supposition that 
he had “fully contented” his high- 
ness. Whether it was conjectured 
that this content had arisen from a 
satisfaction of the King’s mind on the 
subject of his marriage, or from the 
suggestion of some mode by which 
Wolsey was to effect the divorce with- 
out an appeal to the Pope, does not ap- 
pear. But another messenger brought 
further instructions. The King was 
not at all contented with Wolsey’s sug- 
gestions, and Knight was again ordered 
to proceed at once to the Pope. These, 
and other circumstances, may probably 
be construed as indications that Anne 
Boleyn’s influence had riveted itself 
during Wolsey’s absence in France. 
The Pope was at this time a prisoner 
in Rome in the hands of the Impe- 
rialists, and access either to Rome or 
to his holiness was extremely difficult. 
Knight started off to endeavour to 
execute his mission, but, acting upon 
Wolsey’s advice, he determined to go 
round by Venice, and indeed seems to 
have taken the matter, probably by 
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the same advice, very leisurely. As he 
went on, further information changed 
his opinion as to the proper route. 
Abandoning the road to Venice, he 
passed through Parma, and so onwards 
to Foligno, where he was overtaken by 
a chaplain of Lord Rochford’s (Anne 
Boleyn’s father) bearing despatches, 
which quickened his movements. He 
now began to perceive the real strength 
of the king’s “ fervent desire and plea- 
sure,” and soon found a way of getting 
to Rome. He lodged his despatches 
in hands by which they were conveyed 
to the pope, and was informed that as 
soon as his holiness was at liberty, which 
was daily expected, “he would send 
unto me all your grace’s requests in as 
ample a form as they be desired.” His 
grace’s requests were for a dispensa~ 
tion, the form of which was drawn in 
England, and which Knight expected 
to have shortly “spedd and under 
lede, as your highnes hath long time de- 
sired.” The nature of the desired dis- 
pensation does not appear. Knight 
had previously said, that if it could be 
obtained “constante matrimonio,” he 
hoped to procure it at once; if not 
“nist soluto matrimonio,” that further 
delay would ensue; but we have not 
found that any copy of it has been pub- 
lished. It was, we presume, different 
from the commission which it was de- 
sired should be granted to Cardinal 
Wolsey to determine the question in 
England, and which has been printed. 

Knight’s communication with the 
pope was followed by the escape of his 
holiness to Orvieto, where it was less 
difficult to have interviews with him. 
But Knight was an aged man, and not 
able to travel with expedition com- 
mensurate with the wishes of the royal 
lover, nor does he seem to have been 
in any respect a match for the Pope’s 
advisers in diplomatic cunning. ‘They 
took his forms prepared in England, 
and, after depriving them of their 
meaning by qualifications and reser- 
vations, handed them over to the aged 
secretary to remit to the king. When 
the documents reached England they 
were found to be worthless. Wol- 
sey pronounces them framed“ vel per 
Sraudem vel derisionem” (vii. 50). Gar- 
diner, the cardinal’s secretary, af- 
terwards lord chancellor, and Fox 
afterwards the bishop, were sent off 
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in hottest haste to urge the Pope to 
grant more effectual documents. The 
letters here published give a minute 
narrative of their journey and embassy, 
and are both interesting and valuable. 
The result was the granting of the 
commission to Wolsey and Campeius. 
The Pope promised verbally to con- 
firm their decision, but it would seem 
as if Campeius, who was in heart al- 
together opposed to the divorce, had 
private instructions not to come to any 
decision, so that the Pope might not 
be called upon to perform his engage- 
ment. Campeius was further assisted 
by the queen’s friends, who found or 
forged a brief in Spain, which raised 
an entire new question upon which 
there was to be a reference to Rome. 
Wolsey’s letters upon this subject 
either prove that it is quite a mis- 
take that he had any disinclination 
to the divorce, or establish against 
him a very strong case of duplicity. 
Wolsey argues the case in his de- 
spatches to Casali, which, although 
in Latin, are evidently translations of 
his own tautologous phraseology, in 
the strongest manner, not only on the 
score of the theological difficulty, but 
on that of ingratitude towards Henry, 
who “ innumeris modis, sue persone dis- 
crimine, ingenio, consilio, doctrina, opera, 
opibus, subditisque suis, modisque tam 
diversis, tanta fide, constantia et promp- 
titudine, Sedem Apostolicam defendidit, 
juvit, sustinuit et conservavit, and also 
on the ground of impolicy at a time 
when, as he openly states, the see 
apostolic was held in universal dis- 
repute (vii. 104-106). 

Henry next sent Sir Francis Bryan 
and several others to Rome to urge 
the Pope to decide at once against the 
new-found Spanish brief, which was 
said to be a manifest forgery, and to 
procure some alterations in the com- 
missions to Wolsey and Campeius. 
Bryan arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Rome at a time when the Pope was 
dangerously ill—believed to be at the 
point of death. His admirable, rough, 
blunt letters describe effectively the 
condition of the country, and the cha- 
racters and feelings towards Henry of 
the several cardinals and other persons 
with whom he got into communication. 
He thus touches off Hercules Gonzaga 
the Cardinal of Mantua, and explains 
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the means by which a cardinal’s hat 
— obtained for a nephew of Andrew 
oria. 


Here hath ben myche adoo, syns the 
pope hath ben sycke, for the makyng of 
cardynalles. The pope hath made on 
callyd Synore Ipolyte Cardynall de Me- 
dyssys ; and in hys grett syknesse the 
other cardynalles of the imperyalles wold 
have made Andre Dorya nephew cardy- 
nall. The Cardynall of Mantua, heryg 
that they wold have made the same cardy- 
nall by craft, cam into the consystory 
among them, and sayd yt was never sene 
that a cardynall was chosyn in suche a 
tyme, the pope beyng sycke, and without 
the consent of the rest of the cardynalles ; 
and ther, before them all, such wrytynges 
as they had made for hym, he toke and 
borst them in pecys. Notwithstondyng, 
syns, they have made hym cardynall, and 
for the havyng of hys hat he hath paid 12 
thowsand crownys, besyde that he ys 
bownd to bryng to Rome a grett quantyte 
of whete ; wherfore sum call hym the car- 
dynall of Dorrya and sum call hym the 
cardynall of whete. Sir, I insure your 
grace, ye have agrett frende of the cardy- 
nall of Mantua; he ys yours, body and 
sowle. Twyse or thryse a weke he cum- 
mys to my loggyng to me, to supper, lyke 
a good felaw, without any seremony, and 
lykewyse hath me with hym to his loggyng. 
He has the name [of] oone of them, that 
lovys best huntyng, and for the most part 
he ys owt of huntyng, and kyllys every day 
4 or 5 rowys [roes], and sendys me part to 
my loggyng. (vii. 150.) 


Bryan's mission failed totally. 
thus describes the result : 


He 


Sir,—I insure your grace that Master 
Stevyns, Master Gregory, Master Peter, 
and I, have doone and causyd to be doone, 
by all our frendys here, towchyng your 
gracys causys, as myche as we thynke 
possible ys to be doone; and as your 
grace shall more playnly see by our former 
letter, wryttyn to my lord cardynall, con- 
cernyng the awnswere of the pope; wherby 
ye shall parsayve that playnly he wyll doo 
nothyng for your grace. Yn that letter 
we have wryttyn all our demaundys, and 
hys answere ; wherfore, yf I shulde wryte 
otherwyse then thys, I shuld put your 
grace in a hope of recovery, wher none ys 
to be had. Ther ys not oon of us but that 
hath assayd hym bothe by fayre menys and 
fowle, but nothyng wyll serve. And who 


so ever hath made your grace beleve that 
he woli doo for you in thys cause hath 
not, as I thynke, doone your grace the 
Always your grace hath 


best servyce. 
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doone for hym in dedys, and he hath re- 
compencyd you with fayre wordys, and 
fayre wrytynges, of whych bothe I thynke 
your grace shall lacke noone ; but as for 
the dedys, I never beleve to see, and spe- 
cyally at thys tyme. 

Ther ys no man lyvyng more soryer to 
wryte this newys to you then I am; but 
yf I shuld not wryte thys, I shulde not do 
my dewtye. I wold to God my former 
letters myght have ben lyes, but I feryd 
ever thys ende. 

Sir, I insure your grace that Master 
Stephyns, syns hys commyng hether hathe 
takyn as myche payne to serve your grace, 
and has as good a wyll therto, as any man 
alyve. Lykewyse Master Peter and Mas- 
ter Gregory: and no men alyve be more 
hevy then we be, that we cannot bryng 
thys to passe for your grace, as we wolde ; 
but our trust ys, that your grace knows 
our trew hartes and sarvyse, how faythfull 
yt ys to your grace, or elles we shuld lyve 
here full hevyly. 

Sir, I trust never to dye, but that the 
pope and popys shall have, as they have 
had, nede of your grace, and that I trust 
your grace wyli quyte them, and be no 
more fedde with ther flateryng wordys. 

Sir, I wryte a letter to my cosyn Anne, 
but I dare not wryte to hyr the trouthe of 
thys, bycause I do not know whether 
your grace wylbe contentyd that she shuld 
know hyt so shortly, or no; but [ have 
sayd to hyr in my letter, that I am sure 
your grace wyll make hyr pryvy to all our 
newys. (vii. 166 ) 

The “cousin Anne” here alluded 
to was no other than the lady of all 
others most interested in this mission 
—Anne Boleyn. But the passages we 
have printed in italic are still more 
interesting. In the latter we have 
something like a foreshadow of the 
separation from Rome, in the former 
a clear attack upon Wolsey. Neither 
of these would have been ventured 
without some knowledge of the king’s 
private feeling. Suspicion, once in- 
fused into the mind of the king, was 
soon increased. At the very time 
when the legates were holding their 
court at Blackfriars, Henry was pro- 
curing private information from Fran- 
cis I. through the Duke of Suffolk, as 
to what indications of opinion respect- 
ing the divorce Wolsey and Campeius 
had let fall on their visits to the court 
of France. As to Campeius, the evi- 
dence is clear that he had declared 
that the divorce was not to take effect, 
and that his purpose was to get rid of 
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the question altogether. The following 
is Suffolk’s report respecting Wolsey : 


I said, “ Sir, what say you by the Car- 
dinall of England in this matier?’’ Wher- 
unto he said, “I shalltell you. As for my 
Lorde Cardinall of England, when he was 
with me, I assure you, as farr as I could 
perceyve in hym, he wold the devorce 
shuld goo furth and take effect, for he 
loved not the quene. But I will speke 
frankly unto you, and as he that no lesse 
entendith in his good mynd and hert the 
avauncement of the kinges good purpos 
in this matier, than he doith hym self. 
Myn advyse shalbe to my good brother, 
that he shall have good regarde, and not 
to put so moch trust in no man, wherby 
he may be disceyved, as nighe as he can. 
And the best remedy for the defence therof 
is, to loke substauncyally upon his matiers 
hym self, as I here say he doithe, whiche 
I am not a litell glad of.’’ Further say- 
ing unto me, that my Lord Cardinal of 
England had a mervelous intelligence with 
the pope, and in Rome, and also with the 
Cardinal Campegious. Wherfor, seying 
that he hath such intelligence with theym, 
whiche have not mynded to advaunce your 
matier, he thinketh it shalbe the more 
nede for your grace to have the better re- 
garde to your said affeyre ; and also say- 
ing that he shall know no thing that shalbe 
to the lett therof, but he wol not oonly 
advertise your grace of the same, and to 
withstand it to the best of his poer, but 
also to do to the advancement therof as 
moche as your hert can think hym to doo, 
and that your grace shalbe sure of it upon 
the faith and worde of a king; so that it 
is not possible for no man to speke better, 
ne to make more semblaunce of herty af- 
fection and love, then he doith towardes 
your grace. What is his entent, God can 
judge, and not I: but thus I woll say, if 
his hert be not true unto your grace, as 
moche as is possible for oon mannys to 
be to a nother, I shall say it with rever- 
ence, that he is most untruist prince that 
ever was in this worlde. And this is the 
uttermost that I can gett of the Frenshe 
king herin as yet, which he desireth your 
grace may be kept secret unto your self. 
(vii. 183.) 


Such advice was evidently more 
calculated to foment doubts than to 
remove them, and doubts received 
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into the mind of Henry were sure to 
lead to action. Wolsey’s last letter, 
here printed, dated 27 July, 1529, 
contains a solemn warning to the Pope 
that if he dared to summon the king 
to Rome with clauses of interdiction 
and excommunication in case of dis- 
obedience, “the dignity and preroga- 
tive royal of the king’s crown, where- 
unto all the nobles and subjects of this 
realm will adhere and stick unto the 
death, may not tolerate nor suffer the 
same to be obeyed.” On the 11th of 
the following November Henry wrote 
to Bryan, who was then ambassador to 
Francis I. with a narrative of Wolsey’s 
“detestable practises and conspiracies.” 
(vii. 211). Francis replied that he 
had “thought ever that so pompous 
and ambitious a heart, sprung out of 
so vile a stock, would once show forth 
the baseness of his nature, and most 
commonly against him that hath raised 
him from low degree to high dignity.” 
(vii. 213.) 

The fall of Wolsey precipitated the 
breach with Rome. The citation of the 
King of England to Rome was an inso- 
lency not to be borne. Henry, from the 
first, took his stand in sturdy opposition 
to the papal claims of authority to any 
jurisdiction of the kind; and, although 
desirous on many accounts to avoid the 
rupture, relied in his instructions to his 
ambassadors, whatever discretion he 
gave them upon other points, that they 
would prove themselves in opposition 
to any such act of papal arrogancy, 
“ entire Englishmen,” and not “ Eng- 
lishmen papisticate.” When the cita- 
tion po came, the quarrel had 
proceeded so far that reconciliation 
was almost hopeless, even on other 
grounds; but to the last Henry was 
clearly unwilling to proceed to extre- 
mities. The papers in the present 
volume contain many new evidences 
of the endeavours made by him to 
escape from the necessity of casting 
off the Roman bonds. 

We must delay our further remarks 
upon these volumes until our next 
number. 
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MADAME DE LONGUEVILLE. 


Madame de Longueville. Nouvelles Etudes sur les Femmes Illustres, et la Société 
du 17iéme Siecle. Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris, 1853. 8vo. 


THE political and social condition 
of France and England presented a 
striking contrast at the close of the 
sixteenth and during the seventeenth 
century. Whilst in England the prin- 
ciples of civil government were che- 
rished and manfully maintained by 
the nobility, parliament, and the great 
mass of the people, the French had 
no settled conception or enjoyment 
of political rights. Religious liberty, 
strictly speaking, there was none. The 
Huguenot in France, the Roman Ca- 
tholic in England, had alike the gua- 
rantee of laws to worship according to 
their faith, and were alike subjected 
to the most perfidious persecution. 
France presented the almost unchanged 
aspect of the monarchy of the middle 
ages. The Crown sought to be su- 
preme, the nobility to reduce the 
Crown to the state in which it was 
during the reign of Charles VI. and to 
assert the hereditary independence of 
the nobles in their own possessions. 
Henry IV. had been compelled to dis- 
tribute the great offices of the state 
either as rewards to his Huguenot ad- 
herents, or as bonds of union with the 
Roman Catholic party. But Henry 
was suspected by both, and distrusted 
both. He felt the danger to his go- 
vernment arising from such concessions, 
and was steadily pursuing his plans 
for their resumption, when they were 
frustrated by the hand of Ravaillac. 
That this murder could have been 
traced to the party of Mary de’ Medici 
there is great reason to suspect. ‘The 
power of Richelieu, in the name of the 
reign of Louis XIII., succeeded ; and 
within the short space of twenty years 
he humbled the nobility, crushed the 
party of the Huguenots, and concen- 
tered all political power in the Crown. 
At his death the old policy was revived. 
Places at court, pensions, monopolies 
of fiscal extortion, and the government 
of large fortified towns, were again be- 
stowed upon the adherents of Anne 
of Austria. The nobles obtained ac- 
cessions to their hereditary privileges, 
and fresh claims were constantly pre- 
ferred. Their party comprised men of 


chivalrous courage, of considerable 
mental power, of high-born gallantry, 
but of licentious habits. War was their 
profession; they were ready to provoke 
and to maintain it on any pretext,— 
the extension of territory, the ruin of 
the House of Austria, which was a 
point of honour as the evidence of 
patriotism, or for the dignity of the 
“tabouret.” Second only to their in- 
fluence was that of the ladies of the 
principal families of the nobility, and 
that of the princes of the blood. To 
great beauty, and the attraction of the 
most refined manners, they united an 
incessant spirit of intrigue, a cou- 
rageous devotion to their momentary 
cause for action, and a spirit of per- 
sonal adventure hardly conceivable by 
society at the present day. The moral 
being of woman is much influenced 
by the opinion of the society amid 
which she lives. To please and to be 
pleased, to love and to be loved, to 
pursue what passion prompted, to enjoy 
what custom allowed, was then the 
only rule of action of those who breathed 
the atmosphere of a court which from 
the days of the revolting cynicism of 
Henry IV. had been formed under the 
influence of Mary de’ Medici, Anne of 
Austria, Richelieu, and Mazarin. For 
the rest, the clergy were little better 
than the nobles; the moral and social 
condition of the people worse than 
both. They were degraded by igno- 
rance, corrupted by bad examples, and 
crushed by the most oppressive taxa- 
tion. It is necessary to recall these 
facts to the reader’s attention, in order 
that the character of Madame de 
Longueville may be fairly estimated 
in relation to society and her times. 
Anne Geneviéve de Bourbon was the 
daughter of Henri de Bourbon Prince 
de Condé, and of Charlotte Marguerite 
de Montmorency, third daughter of 
the Constable de Montmorency. Her 
mother’s beauty soon attracted the at- 
tentions of Henry IV., for at sixteen 
years of age, when she was first pre- 
sented, “Sous le ciel (says Bassom- 
pierre) il n’y avoit alors rien de si 
beau, ni de meilleure grace, ni de plus 
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parfait.” Notwithstanding this enco- 
mium and his engagement to her, Bas- 
sompierre surrendered her at the wish 
of the king, who married her, on the 
3rd of March, 1609, to Henri de 
Bourbon second Prince de Condé, then 
twenty-one yearsold. If Henry hoped 
the pleasures of this prince would have 
rendered him indifferent, or his poverty 
complacent, he was disappointed. The 
husband was jealous, the wife inclined 
to excite jealousy ; and there were 
many besides the king who would have 
gloried to carry for her sake the glove 
in the basnet-cap, with Halberstadt’s 
motto for La Palatine,—* Tout pour 
Dieu, et pour elle.” Estrangement 
naturally ensued; but subsequently to 
the imprisonment of Condé, Sept. 1, 
1616, by the court intrigue under the 
auspices of Mary de’ Medici and Louis 
XIIL., she solicited permission to visit 
him, and was told that in such case his 
imprisonment must be shared. The 
harsh condition was accepted; it had 
its origin in her husband’s jealous love 
love and fear; they were reconciled ; 
and three years after, August 28, 1619, 
Anne Geneviéve was born. 

She was educated at first under her 
mother’s care, and gave early indica- 
tions of those personal advantages which 
so greatly influenced her career. The 
rival of her mother in beauty, she was 
endowed with greater mental powers. 
Her figure was tall and of exquisite 
proportions; her eyes dark blue of 
the most tender expression ; her haira 
pale auburn, extremely fine, falling 
in luxurious curls over her shoulders. 
Her face was a perfect oval, the features 
delicately but firmly marked, her com- 
plexion “teint de perle.” Her voice 
was of rich tone, and vibrated with 
the quick sensibility of her feelings ; 
her manner graceful, with an air of 
refined languor which imparted to it 
that appearance of aristocratic non- 
chalance which sometimes borders on 
ennui, and sometimes on affectation. 
Her talents were good, and well-culti- 
vated according to the ideas of the 
time. La Rochefoucauld, De Retz, 
and Madame de Motteville alike concur 
in their testimony; and Nicole com- 
pared and preferred her conversational 
powers to those of Monsieur de Tre- 
ville, who won the approbation of 
Boileau, and of perhaps the more diffi- 
cult Saint Simon. 
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Her disposition at first gave no sign 
of that intellectual energy she in after- 
life displayed. Singularly impressible, 
she was alike influenced by the re- 
ligious tendencies the Church of Rome 
then encouraged, and by those terrible 
lessons that tamed the pride and awed 
the valour of the nobility during the 
reign of Louis XIII. In 1627, at eight 
years of age, the brave Montmorency 
Boutteville was decapitated in the Place 
de Gréve for a duel fought in the Place 
Royale with the Marquis de Beuvron; 
and in 1632, when but thirteen years 
old, her uncle, the Duc de Montmo- 
rency, was sent to the scaffold at 
Toulouse for his conspiracy with the 
base Gaston d’Orleans against the 
power of Richelieu. 

No social aspect of the times was 
more remarkable than the contrast ex- 
hibited by the religious asceticism, the 

seudo-intellectual refinement, and the 
ibertine manners of the court and of 
society. The civil wars had impressed 
arude but deep religious feeling on 
the minds of many ; a feeling allied to 
that which actuated the Crusader, had 
swayed the Huguenot and the League. 
The Church herself sought by reforms 
and by conventual establishments to re- 
cover her power. Berulle had founded 
the Oratory in 1613. Cesar de Bus un- 
dertook the exposition of Christian doc- 
trine in 1597. The Jesuits, always sus- 
pected, yet stealthily advancing, were 
ready to combat with all comers for 
the doctrines and ritual of Rome. The 
Benedictines were preparing works 
which have made their names illus- 
trious. The religious institutions of 
the Sceurs de Charité and of the Car- 
melites then exercised a powerful in- 
fluence, especially in the education of 
women. ‘They were patronised by the 
court, richly endowed by the nobility, 
and, by a strange contrast, before the 
gates of the Carmelites were often 
seen the equipages of the most gal- 
lant, seeking to win the recluse of the 
cloister, whose beauty had excited the 
court. The house of Longueville had 
been long intimately allied with the 
convent of the Carmelites, which was 
first established in a.p. 1602 at Paris 
in the Faubourg St. Jacques, under its 
auspices. Mademoiselle de Bourbon 
was therefore early introduced to the 
society, and her education was there 
completed. 
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Impressed by its associations, as yet 
pure—imaginative and inexperienced 
—Mademoiselle de Longueville desired 
to quit the world and enter the 
convent. Her beauty and her rank 
forbade it. The Prince de Condé 
insisted on her more frequent intro- 
duction into society, and, after a 
struggle under the guidance of the 
Jesuit Le Jeune, she yielded. She 
still demurred to that consummation 
of worldliness—the ball. Her con- 
version, however, was destined to be 
more rapid than she had been able to 
foresee. Her mother had desired her 
to prepare for one of those magnificent 
entertainments common to the French 
court—probably that of Feb. 18, 1635. 
She objected, but determined to abide 
the decision of the Carmelites. A 
grave council was held; at last the 
conclave resolved she might go and 
battle with temptation if beneath the 
devices of fashion her purity were 
guarded by a vestment of sackcloth. 
Alas! the charm failed—she could not 
resist the homage paid to beauty, she 
could not recall the monitress of the 
cloister when the flatteries of the 
courtier stole on the fond attention of 
the ear,— 





or forgot 

Just at the very moment she should not; 

so that on her return, says M. Cousin, 
“Ce ne fut plus la méme personne.” 
Henceforth the Carmelites were con- 
sulted less, the glass more. “ Youth 
at the prow and pleasure at the helm,” 
she entered upon the dread voyage of 
life. 

“Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cofte.” From the Carmelites to the 
Hotel Rambouillet was the next tran- 
sition. In 1635 her introduction took 
place. It is the privilege of wit so to 
master the imagination, that we be- 
come indifferent to truth and careless 
in judgment. Who can withstand the 
genial satire of Molitre? The history 
of the Hotel de Rambouillet is still 
received by many as comprised in the 
scenes of Les Sekisone Ridicules, 
and its frequenters are insensibly re- 
called to our minds as Madelon, Cathos, 
or Arténice. 

Ignorant and licentious as the high- 
est society in France was at the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, 
there yet existed a general desire for the 
cultivation of polite literature and the 


refinement of style. The nobility still 
retained the chivalrous spirit of the 
feudal ages. There were many prompt 
to imitate the contest of L’Isle Mari- 
vault and the brave Marolles. All had 
some lady-love to whose honour their 
swords were hallowed; every poet, like 
Racan or Malherbe, an avowed mistress, 
to whom his heart was devoted, and 
for whom his muse was ever in despair. 
The ladies affected a purity which fre- 
quently was but affectation, and their 
Platonic loves were too often less imi- 
tative of the romances of knightly days 
than could be desired. Nevertheless 
it is certain that great improvement 
bothin language and manners had their 
origin under the rules of the society of 
the Hotel de Rambouillet and the pa- 
tronage of Richelieu. We must not 
however suppose the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet was the first or for a long time 
the only resort in the city of Paris 
wherein the leaders of society met. 
The Marquise de Rambouillet did not 
create, she only followed, elevated, and 
increased, the impulse which had been 
given. Malherbe and Regnier were 
in advance of Marot and Ronsard; and 
although Scudery, Saint Amant, La 
Calprénede, and others, still clung to 
the latter, Malherbe and Balzac both 
in poetry and prose had impressed 
their genius on their language, and the 
court of Louis XIV. inherited that re- 
finement which was consummated by 
Boileau and Racine, but which the 
enius of Corneille or Descartes had 
inspired. The best period of the Hotel 
de Rambouillet is between 1630 and 
1648 ; after this its tone declined into 
affectation, and its influence expired in 
laughter upon the appearance in 1660 
of Les Précieuses Ridicules. The 
Marchioness de Rambouillet appears 
to have been endowed with qualities 
precisely adapted to preside over the 
circle she had formed. To a careful 
study of the genius of the French she 
united an intimate acquaintance with 
Italian and Spanish literature. She 
was handsome, possessed great talents, 
and, according to Tallemant des Reaux, 
drew well, and had great original 
wers of sochinosanl design. The 
Jotel de Rambouillet was built from 
her plans; in which she was the first 
to depart from a central stair, with 
rooms on each side, and to construct 
the staircase to a corridor leading into 
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a successive series of rooms, with win- 
dows opening their full height, the de- 
corations of which were no longer of 
red or brown, but, as in the renowned 
“ chambre bleue,” hung with blue vel- 
vet, enriched with gold und silver. 
The Marchioness was liberal; it was a 
phrase with her that to give was a 
pleasure not reserved to a king, but 
the attribute of deity ; and, when one 
of the most celebrated of the Messieurs 
de Port Royal philosophised upon the 
duties and the claims of friendship, he 
was surprised to find the scholar was 
in theory at least in advance of the 
master. She was fond of ingenious 
surprises, and Tallemant gives some 
amusing instances of her humorous 
tricks upon her friends. But before 
the star of Corneille had shone in lus- 
trous brilliancy above the horizon, or 
those of Boileau, Moliére, and Racine 
had risen, false taste and misdirected 
zeal held sway. The tone of Ram- 
bouillet encouraged a romantic gal- 
lantry, a love of idyllic strains, of 
music, and serenades. 

French poetry has been generally 
imitative in style. Moliére, La Fon- 
taine, Boileau, Racine, and Voltaire 
sought examples from the classics of 
Greeceand Rome. Their predecessors 
were more influenced by the romantic 
schools of Italy and Spain. The Medici 
had introduced the taste for Italian lite- 
rature, Anne of Austria of the Spanish. 
The Marchioness de Rambouillet sought 
to unite and elevate the charms of 
both, to effect the union of the great 
and the familiar, the grave and pleas- 
ing, the animated and the sublime. 
Such an alliance is rarely accomplished. 
The strains of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet were seldom awakened by 
better themes than those of the Trou- 
vére and the Troubadour, and the 
“cultivated style” ended in imitations 
of Gongora, not of that period when 
his best lyrical ballads were written, 
nor even of his formal Spanish ode, 
but when poor, dejected, and neglected, 
moved by the success of Ledesma and 
his conceited school, he adopted that 
metaphorical style by which he is now 
chiefly known, and by which he then 
hoped to escape starvation. 

Of Rambouillet and its society Made- 
moiselle de Bourbon became the most 
ardent partisan, and one of its greatest 
ornaments. Here Voiture reigned su- 
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preme, and of him she was as resolute 
a defender as she in after-life became 
of Rochefoucauld, and the proscribed 
leaders of Port Royal. In the famous 
quarrel of the two odes upon Job and 
upon Urania, which divided into hostile 
camps the court and the city, the 
saloon and the academy, she supported 
Voiture against Benserade. Chapelain 
and Pelisson were her friends, as were 
also the Abbé Godeau better known 
as “le Nain de Julie,” and Madame 
de Scudery, ugly, courtly, and clever, 
the Richardson of romance—at least 
in length. Voiture was admired by 
his contemporaries. La Fontaine has 
named him as one of his masters ; Ma- 
dame de Sevigné describes his mind as 
“libre, badant, charmant.” It is, 
perhaps, from his easy air, and flowing 
cheerful style, especially in his “ Vers 
de Societé,” that he is chiefly prized. 
He pleased women, to whose pleasure 
he was chiefly devoted, and women like 
Mademoiselle de Bourbon are enthusi- 
astic in admiration when they are 
pleased. At the present day we can 
hardly rate him as his contemporaries 
did. His genius was chiefly wit; but 
wit is the electric flash, generated by 
some sudden intellectual cause. Like 
lightning, it dazzles and is extinct. 
Those sallies which once set the tables 
in a roar, the satire which charmed 
by its truth and its utterance, the 
epigram, the sonnet, or the elegy, lose 
all interest, and awaken but timid at- 
tention, when read in an after-age, 
without an intimate acquaintance with 
the manners, the incidents of the day, 
the adventures, and the social cha- 
-ageaines of those to whom they re- 
ate. 

Mademoiselle de Bourbon passed her 
winters at Paris at the Hotel Condé, 
the Louvre, and the Palais Cardinal, 
in balls, concerts, and comedies, those 
tasteless exhibitions upon which Riche- 
lieu lavished the revenue of a pro- 
vince, when France was threatened 
with famine, when the foot of the 
enemy trod her soil, and even French 
gallantry quailed at the disasters of 
“lannée de Corbie.” The summer 
was chiefly spent in visits to Fontain- 
bleau, Chantilly, Ruel, Liancourt, or 
Labarre. We wish we could repro- 
duce Chantilly as it appears in the 
works of Du Cerceau and Perelle. It 
devolved to the House of Condé from 
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that of Montmorency; to embellish it 
was the chief pleasure of the great 
Condé and his son. Here the family 
formed alittle court, of which Voiture, 
Montreuil, or Sarrazin, were constant 
members. The day was passed in the 
chase, in conversations of Platonic gal- 
lantry, in reading romances, writing 
poetry on every possible occasion, in 
comparing these fluent efforts of the 
= in music, and dramatic ballets. 

ife was dramatically disposed, every 
day had its hero and its heroine, who 
passed from “ grave to gay, from lively 
to severe,” according as the post from 
Paris suggested the theme. Then joy or 
sorrow, congratulation and condolence, 
found expression in poetry ; but in the 
evening “entre chien et loup,” the 
gardens were the rendezvous for the 
utterance of more natural strains. 
Charms such as those of Mademoiselle 
de Bourbon could not long remain un- 
solicited. Her attractions encouraged, 
her rank repelled admirers ; but on the 
2nd June, 1642, when but twenty- 
three years of age, she was compelled 
to marry the Duc de Longueville, then 
forty-seven years of age, avowedly at 
that period attached to Madame de 
Montbazon, with a daughter by his 
first wife, then seventeen years old. 
* Ce lui fut une cruelle destinée; M.de 
Longueville etoit vieux, elle étoit fort 
jeune, et belle comme une ange,” writes 
“La grande Mademoiselle.” 

The Duke was in fact the illustra- 
tion of the Grand Seigneur of his day. 
He possessed no great intellectual 
power, but was liberal and brave; 
much addicted to gallantry; and he 
sought rather the secondary honours 
of the State, from a conviction of his 
incapacity to win the first. Had he 
been content to follow his instinct in 
this respect, he would have passed an 
useful honourable life; but he was fickle 
and irresolute, generally influenced by 
the minds of others, and wanted cou- 
rage and decision to become the master 
of his own position. The marriage of 
the Duchess was followed by that de- 
vastating pest the small pox. All Ram- 
bouillet was excited, reams of bad 
verses were written, for the beauty 
and the beautiful complexion were in 
danger, but she recovered ; and, says 
De Retz, “si elle avoit perdu la pre- 
mitre fraicheur de sa beauté, elle en 
avoit conservé tout son eclat.” 


This event was succeeded by a still 
more exciting episode in her life, which 
led to the death of Maurice Comte de 
Coligny. He had loved her before 
marriage, and there was nothing in 
French society to discourage his sub- 
sequent attentions, or on her side to 
justify censure. Richelieu died Dec. 4, 
1642; Mazarin succeeded; and on the 
19th May, 1643, Condé won the battle 
of Rocroi. Thisincreased the influence 
of the House of Condé, and gave 
strength to the position of Mazarin. 
But the party of the “ Importans ” 
took umbrage, and, under the auspices 
of Madame de Montbazon, the houses 
of Vendome and Lorraine sought to 
revenge the predominance of Condé, in 
the person of his sister, Madame de 
Longueville. The method of revenge 
was intensely feminine. At a grand 
ball at Madame de Montbazon’s, two 
letters were picked up unsigned, which 
excited the wit and the scandal of the 
room as to the owner and writer. 
Madame de Montbazon at once circu- 
lated the insinuation, that the owner was 
Madame de Longueville, the writer, 
Coligny. These letters had been ad- 
dressed by Madame de Fouquerolles 
to the handsome Marquis de Mau- 
levrier, whose carelessness gave occa- 
sion to the scandal which had now 
become the talk of the court. Mau- 
levrier obtained the letters, and burnt 
them. Here the affair might well have 
ended. The Duke and Madame de 
Longueville were content, but the 
proud spirit of the Princess de Condé 
was not to be appeased, unless by the 
submission of Madame de Montbazon. 
A civil war of pens, tongues, and swords 
was ready to break out. The Princess 
threatened to retire with her party 
from court; that of the Importans 
menaced in return. Mazarin, who 
trimmed his sail to the influential gale, 
— on the queen to decide that 

Iadame de Montbazon should make 
a public apology to Madame de Lon- 
gueville at the Hotel Condé. The 
scene which ensued was worthy of the 
genius of Hogarth. Mazarin, with his 
rare diplomatic ability, arranged the 
form of proceeding, and wrote what 
each of the fair belligerents should say, 
and was for hours passing between 
them to fix the words of apology and 
forgiveness. With proud humility 
were they uttered, with haughty cour- 
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tesy accepted; but passion glowed be- 
neath the well-affected calm. 
Tanteene animis celestibus iree ! 

The Duc de Guise espoused the cause 
of the offender, and challenged Mau- 
rice de Coligny. They met in the Place 
Royale, that fatal field in which at least 
nine hundred lives had been sacrificed 
to the false valour and worse sense of 
honour of the times. Coligny, weak 
from illness, unskilled in the use of his 
weapon, was disarmed and wounded, 
and within a few days died of shame, 
for having so ill-sustained his own 
honour and that of the House of Lon- 
gueville. Madame de Longueville and 
Coligny became again the theme of 
poetry and prose; the latter is com- 

rised in a dull romance, entitled 
Tistoire d’Agésilan et d’Isménie, the 
chief if not the only merit of which is, 
—that it is short. 

The period so fatal to the moral repute 
of Madame de Longueville was now at 
hand. We have noticed the character of 
the Dukeher husband. Shehad accom- 
panied him as ambassador to Munster, 
where the treaty of Westphalia was 
signed on the 24th of October, 1648. 
But the war of La Fronde crippled the 
genius of Mazarin and disgraced that 
of Condé. All the subsequent evils 
which it engendered may be traced 
chiefly to her. In 1647 she had re- 
turned to Paris, then twenty-five years 
of age, radiant with beauty, the worship 
of the French court. La Rochefou- 
cauld, whose genius was as selfish as 
that of Richelieu or of Louis XIV. 
had long concealed his hatred of Maza- 
rin, who had refused his ambitious re- 
quests. He calculated upon the in- 
fluence of the House of Condé and that 
of Longueville to effect his revenge. 
Iie knew the power of Madame de 
Longueville over both; he resolved to 
fight the minister with his own weapons, 
and, as he had achieved power through 
the affections of the queen, so to de- 
throne him by winning the affections of 
Madame de Longueville. He was, un- 
fortunately, successful. In the name 
of love he seduced her from the path 
of duty, he inspired her with his own 
ambition, his own desire for revenge. 
Madame de Longueville sacrificed all 
to this false deity, to whose idolatrous 
worship her heart was thenceforth 
devoted. Hence civil war, hence the 
employment of the genius of Condé 
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and Turenne in the devastation of their 
common land, the intrigues of the clever 
but unscrupulous De Retz, and that 
one bright episode, the heroic devotion 
of Clemence de Maillé, whose life alone 
is an appalling witness against all but 
the military talent of him whom his- 
torians praise as the great Condé 
Into the details of this period it is im- 
possible now to enter. At the treaty of 
the Pyrennees, Nov. 7, 1659, internal 
peace was restored to France. Condé 
returned dishonoured, the parliament 
was crushed, the nobility and the 
people surrendered all civil power into 
the hands of the king. Long ere this, 
Rochefoucauld had sacrificed Madame 
de Longueville for other more selfish 
ends. 

She retired at first to Moulins, into 
the convent des Filles de Sainté; but 
her subsequent history belongs to that 
of Port Royal, to whose interest she 
devoted herself in the most exalted 
spirit of Jansenism. Around her were 
gathered its most celebrated professors. 
From respect to her, Louis XIV. with- 
held the suppression of the order, and 
her zeal afforded them an asylum and 
constant protection during the troubles 
their doctrines had evoked. At Port 
Royal, in the education of her sons 
and the society of the Carmelites, her 
time was chiefly passed; and on the 
death of her eldest son, who was slain 
at the passage of the Rhine, June 12, 
1672, she determined to close her life 
in entire seclusion. It became now 
one of religious repentance and de- 
votion. At Port Royal des Champs 
she built herself a retreat, and here 
she enjoyed the society and the spiritual 
consolation of Arnauld, De Sacy, and 
Nicole. As life extended her austerity 
increased, but her days were closed at 
the age of sixty on the 15th April, 1679. 

Her hotel existed until a recent pe- 
riod. One of its fagades opened upon 
the street Saint Thomas du Louvre, 
the other on the Carrousel. Its archi- 
tect was Métézeau; it was not of 
the best period of art, but contained 
some fine pictures by Mignard and 
others. It suffered strange degrada- 
tions—at one time a coach-house at- 
tached to the palace, then a depdt for 
tobacco. Under the Directory the 
Bal de I'Hotel de Longueville was the 
rendezvous of the worst characters in 
Paris. Thus it has been in turn the 
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resort of faction in the name of the 
Fronde, of monopoly as a government 
tobacco depot, and then the “lupinaire” 
of vice. M. Cousin’s work will em- 
brace the career of Madame de Longue- 
ville in relation to literature and so- 
ciety, civil and religious history—as 
regards the Hotel de Rambouillet, la 


Fronde, and Jansenism. The volume 
now published completes the first por- 
tion, and from its careful narrative, 
derived from many hitherto unpub- 
lished MSS. and the best contemporary 
authorities, is well deserving of atten- 


tion. 
S. H. 





THE PROSPERO OF ‘“ THE TEMPEST.” 


THE Rev. Joseph Hunter, in his 
elaborate essay on The Tempest, has 
thrown out a hint that Shakspere may 
have adopted the name of Prospero 
from Prospero Colonna, a very cele- 
brated and successful general of the 
sixteenth century; but there is no 
reason for this except the name, which 
was far from being uncommon in fami- 
lies of Italy, and occurs thrice in that 
of the Colonna itself. A saint of the 
Romish Church, a native of Aquitaine, 
who came to Rome on a pilgrimage 
in the fifth century, and was made 
bishop of Reggio, seems to have given 
it popularity. 

It is perfectly in accordance, however, 
with the course taken by the poet in the 
composition of the plots of his dramas 


that he should have adopted the hero of 


some romantic history, and I think 
that I shall be able to show that he 
was no other than Prospero Adorno 
of Genoa, whose vicissitudes of fortune 
were not dissimilar to Shakspere’s 
hero, and in whose story moreover 
we have others of the dramatis per- 
sone of the play, viz. Alfonso or Alonso 
King of Naples, and Ferdinand his 
son, a natural child, who succeeded him. 

The history of the family of Adorno 
is a history of faction, and they divided 
their strifes and their successes pretty 
equally with a rival family, Fregoso ; 
in fact, what the Montagues and Ca- 
pulets were to Verona, and the Colonna 
and Orsini to Rome, the Adorni and 
Fregosi were to Genoa, whose streets 
were the scenes of many a bloody fray 
between the rival houses. Genoa in 
the fourteenth century had lost its in- 
dependent renown, a republic in name 
only; the power always in the hands 
of one or other rival faction, who scru- 
pled not to call in the aid of foreign 
powers for their support and the depres- 


sion of public freedom. Thus it fell 
under the influence of the Duke of 
Milan, who frequently sought to re- 
duce it to subjection, and through 
whom Prospero Adorno was indebted 
on one occasion for his position. 

It is necessary to say a few words on 
the history of Genoa immediately an- 
tecedent to the subject under discourse. 
Italy in the fifteenth century was filled 
with elements of strife, contest, and 
political intrigue. There were the 
factions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
the disputed succession to the crown of 
Naples, and the constant interference 
of France, in rivalry with the Emperor 
of Germany ; then, if we add the petty 
disputes of families for power in each 
of their little energetic but factious 
republics, we find enough on which to 
build a romantic story. Genoa, too, 
was famous for its turbulent spirit, as 
an old poet of Italy, Faccio degli 
Uberti, writes :— 

Nobile e grande 2 le citta di Genova, 
E piu sarrebe ancora, se non fosse 
Che ciascun d) per sua discordia menova. 

Machiavelli has also remarked par- 
ticularly on the civil strife which dis- 
tracted the Genoese: “This city has 
many noble families, which are so 
powerful that it is with difficulty they 
obey the rule of the magistracy. Of 
all others the most powerful are the 
Fregosa and Adorna; among whom 
arise the divisions of that city, and 
civil order is corrupted, because con- 
tending among themselves for this prin- 
cipality, not courteously, but mostly 
with arms, it follows that one party 
is always oppressed and the other rules. 
And sometimes it happens, that they 
who find themselves deprived of their 
dignity have recourse to foreign arms, 
and the country that they cannot go- 
vern falls under a stranger's rule. 
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From which it transpires that those 
who reign in Lombardy mostly com- 
mand at Genoa, as it happened in the 
time when Alfonso of Aragon was 
taken.”* 

Alfonso king of Aragon and Sicily 
usurped the throne of Naples in 1435 
to the prejudice of Regnier of the 
house of Anjou, whom Joanna IT. had 
made her heir, superseding Alfonso, 
who had her previous promise and 
adoption. It was on this previous 
adoption that he founded his preten- 
sions, and after a long struggle was 
successful. But, at the commence- 
ment, fortune frowned, and he was 
completely defeated at sea by the 
Genoese, at that time under the sway 
or influence of the Visconti, taken 
prisoner, and delivered up to Filippo 
Maria, Duke of Milan. Winning over 
that duke to his cause by his courteous 
manner and address, he was set at 
liberty, much to the disgust of the 
people of Genoa, who dreaded his 
vengeance. ‘Thus we have here the 
main part of those facts in which the 
small portion of historic matter in the 
“Tempest” is comprised, and when 
Prospero discourses to Miranda he sets 
forth the political position of the Ge- 
noese to Naples, as also the general 
character of intrigue to which Genoa 
was a prey in the time of Alfonso. 

This King of Naples, being an enemy 

To me inveterate, hearkens my brother’s suit, 
Which was, that he in lieu o’ the premises 

Of homage, and I know not how much tribute, 
Should presently extirpate me and mine 

Out of the dukedom, and confer fair Milan, 

With all the honours, on my brother: Whereon, 
A treacherous army levied, one midnight 

Fated to the practise, did Antonio open 

The gates of Milan; and i’ the dead of darkness, 
The ministers for the purpose hurried thence 

Me, and thy crying self. 

Read Genoa for Milan and we have but 
little dissimilar from the facts and the 
peculiar fortunes of Prospero; but it 
will be proper to say something of the 
house of Adorno and its history, a 
picture by no means uninteresting of 
the factions of an Italian republic, and 
particularly illustrative of what has 
been said of Genoa the Superb. 

The family of Adorno first begin to 
appear of consequence in the affairs of 
Genoa about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and in 1363 Gabriello 
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Ghibellino was elected doge in the 
following peculiar manner. The people 
elected 20 citizens, these again chose 
80, these 40, and these elected 21; the 
21 elected 10, and these elected the 
doge. He was an energetic man, wise 
and of good conduct, but he fell a 
victim to the troubles of the time and 
the rivality of houses. The city was 
attacked by Domenico Fregoso and 
Guglielmo Ermirio, and the palace 
being fired he was compelled to sur- 
render a prisoner, and the Fregoso was 
made doge in his room. Antoniotto 
Adorno drove out Domenico, and was 
four times doge of the republic. The 
first tenure of office, however, although 
immediately following his success, was 
very brief, for he was elected by the 
common people, and was only five 
hours in authority; surely power 
scarcely ever exhibiteda shorter tenure 
aftera triumph. He was succeeded by 
Nicolo Guarco, and five years after- 
wards by Leonardo Montaldo; but the 
latter kept his dignity only a year, 
when Antoniotto was again put at the 
head of the republic, and governed it 
for six years with the greatest praise; 
but Guarco, the former doge, was sent 
a prisoner to Lerice. Among other 
acts he got together a fleet against the 
King of Tunis, which he commanded 
himself. Notwithstanding, however, 
that his rule was attended with fame 
to the republic, plots were fostered by 
the rival house of Fregoso, one of 
which was discovered by Raffaelle his 
brother, and Pietro Fregoso, with other 
citizens found implicated, was sent into 
exile. But it often happens that vi- 
gorous measures, however necessary, 
bring a weight of odium upon the 
author ; so it was here, and Antoniotto, 
a prudent and sagacious man, finding 
this to be the case, retired to one of his 
villas at Leonano; whereupon the peo- 
ple rose in arms and chose Giacomo Fre- 
goso as his successor. In a year how- 
ever, 1391, Antoniotto was for the third 
time called to the unstable honour 
of doge: twelve months saw another 
change, and a young man of twenty- 
three years old was chosen in his stead, 
one Antonio Montaldo, member of 
another powerful family who occasion- 
ally helped to diversify the popular 
caprice. Antoniottd seems now to have 


* Machiavelli Delle Historie Fiorentini. Lib. v. 
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lost patience, and retiring to Voltri he 
returned with an armed band to the 
gates of the city, but being stoutly re- 
sisted was compelled to give up the 
attempt. Montaldo was soon super- 
seded, and one Francesco Giustiniano 
di Garibaldo took his place. Anto- 
niotto, however, did not give up the at- 
tempt to regain his power, but, joining 
with Montaldo, advanced against the 
place; the people rose in arms, but 
after a sharp conflict victory declared 
for Adorno and Montaldo, and they 
immediately entered the city. As 
usual, however, after the battle the 
two combined but rival parties dis- 
puted with each other for the prey, 


und Antoniotto was defeated and 
Montaldo again made doge. But be 


was not allowed much peace, and was 
ultimately superseded, and Nicolo Zo- 
aglio put’ in his place. Again An- 
toniotto attempted his fortune, but 
coming into the port in a galley, it was 
boarded by the Guarchi and Mon- 
taldi, and he taken prisoner; but an 
agreement being made between them, 
he was liberated, and retired to Voltri. 
Next day, however, his friends recalled 
him, and amity was made with Mon- 
taldo in the church of St. Francesco; 
and whilst he was addressing one part 
of the citizens, asking forgiveness of 
offences committed against them, ano- 
ther part, who were in the sacristy, cre- 
ated him doge, and he was conducted to 
the palace by the common people. But 
this suspicious election was not ap- 
proved of by the chiefs of the city; 
consequently Guarco stirred up war 
against him, and obtained aid from the 
duke of Milan of 2,000 foot and some 
ordnance, but the Adorno so well 
prepared himself for their reception 
that they were defeated. Worn out 
with the strife that every one seemed to 
be so disposed for, and seeing the Re- 
public almost exhausted by the cost of 
these intestine wars, he took the resolu- 
tion to give up the rule to some foreign 
prince, and having, by his ambassador, 
offered it to Charles VII. king of 
France, it was by him accepted. He 
then gained over the Guelphs and Ghi- 
bellines to consent, the keys were given 
up, and he made governor until the 
king should send one. The Guarco and 
Montaldo ineffectually endeavoured to 
drive him from his position, but were 
routed and both made prisoners; at 
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length Antoniotto, four times Doge of 
Genoa, died of the plague at Castel 
Franco di Finaro in 1403. 

The French governor treated the 
citizens with such insolence, that having 
issued from the city to attack Milan, 
and being unsuccessful, he found on 
his return the gates shut against him. 
Genoa was now without a ruler, and 
the rivals, the Adorni, Fregosi, Guarchi, 
and Montaldi, severally set themselves 
one against the other, now one throw- 
ing his weight into one side, then to 
the other, and the cries of “ Adorni” 
and “ Fregosi” resounded in the streets. 
Eventually the Adorni were defeated. 
The city next passed under the rule of 
the Visconti, dukes of Milan, Giovanni 
Maria being chosen protector of Genoa 
by the citizens; but at his death in 
1413, Giorgio Adorno was made Doge. 
He held the office two years, and was 
succeeded by Bernabo Guano, anda few 
days after by Tomaso Fregoso. Then 
again it fell to the rule of the duke 
of Milan, Filippo Maria, but he dis- 
gusted the citizens by his liberation of 
Alfonso king of Naples, for it was 
very reasonably supposed that the 
latter would not forget to whom he 
was indebted for his defeat and cap- 
tivity. The consequence was that 
Genoa was again in arms to change 
itsruler, and they elected eight captains 
of liberty, amongst whom was Raf- 
faelle Adorno, son of Giorgio the 
Doge before mentioned, but the ci- 
tizens soon becoming tired of their 
newly-contrived government Raffaelle 
was chosen to the ancient dignity of 
Doge. He made peace with king Al- 
fonso, but in consequence of intrigues 
he resigned his office, and Barnaba was 
put in his place, but he was soon at- 
tacked by the Fregosi and deprived of 
his dignity. 

We now arrive at the matter which 
seems to have given the idea for the 
few historic references in the play. 
Raffaelle and Barnaba sought aid in 
king Alfonso, and a fleet was sent 
against Genoa to drive away the hostile 
faction, whilst an army, commanded by 
the Adorni, laid siege to the city by 
land. Again, Genoa was given over 
to the rule of the king of France, and 
in consequence of the death of Al- 
fonso the enterprise against it was 
given up. But civil commotion reigned 
there; the citizens were struggling for 
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liberty; and the result was that the 
French governor was compelled to 
take refuge in the citadel. Prospero 
Adorno now comes upon the scene; 
he and the archbishop of Genoa, Paolo 
Fregoso, entered the city with their 
retainers, and the two factions fought 
in the streets for the mastery, with no 
result, however, to either side; so the 
Adorni entered into a compact with 
the French governor, to the intent 
that he should, with the French on 
one side and Prospero on the other, 
assail the archbishop, drive him from 
the city, and give up the same again to 
the royal governor. But the people 
having once more risen in arms, not 
without cause, and seeing themselves 
thus made a matter of sale or bargain, 
the hostile factions came to an agree- 
ment, one with another, and the council 
being convoked, Prospero was elected 
Duke or Doge of Genoa, with the full 
consent and favour of Paolo Fregoso, 
the Archbishop. The French were 
still masters of the fortress, and Pro- 
spero finding himself in a hostile posi- 
tion towards a powerful monarch, 
sought help from the duke of Milan, 
who granted him a thousand foot, under 
the command of Tomaso Raitino, as 
well as a quantity of money. The 
citadel was now besieged, when a dis- 
pute arose between Paolo and Pro- 
spero, but the duke recalled the arch- 
bishop to Milan, and the doge assidu- 
ously endeavoured to put himself in a 
position of strength, as the king of 
France had sent large succours to the 
besieged, both by sea and land. 

The Genoese were terrified at the 
power arrayed against them, but the 
Duke of Milan having reconciled the 
Archbishop and Prospero, it was ar- 
ranged that the former with the 
Milanese soldiery and the youth of 
Genoa should occupy the hills that ex- 
tend from the castle to the monastery 
of San Benigno, and thence prevent 
all attack upon the city; whilst Pro- 
spero, with the rest of the people, 
should attend to its defence, and pre- 
vent all egress from the fortress. ‘The 
enemy having approached the Villa 
Cornegliano, Prospero and the Arch- 
bishop went forth to meet them; but, 
declining an encounter, they retreated 
into the city, being followed by the 
enemy, who occupied San Benigno. 
Eventually an action took place, and 
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the French were routed and dis- 
persed. 

The usual result of a victory over 
the common enemy was discord among 
the allied rivals. Prospero having 
made the Fregosi understand that they 
would not be allowed to enter into the 
city, the archbishop and his brother 
Pandulfo resorted to force, and a 
struggle having taken place it ended 
in Prospero being driven out, with but 
a few attendants, and Spinetta Fregoso 
being put in his room. 

The Fregosi held rule for a few 
years, not however without some 
changes and disputes, for these were 
as common between kinsmen as be- 
tween rivals; in the meantime, the 
duke of Milan, always seeking in the 
troubles of Genoa a means of ambition, 
sought out Prospero Adorno, and en- 
dowed him with the territory of La 
Vuada. In 1464 Gian Galeazzo suc- 
ceeded to the rule of Milan, and he 
entered with a great deal of energy 
into the —_ of subjecting Genoa 
and the whole of its dependencies 
to his power. Perceiving that the 
heads of the divers factions were re- 
moved from the country, and that 
Prospero alone remained, he sent for 
him, and without further question, or 
any given reason, threw him into prison 
in the fortress of Cremona. The mis- 
fortunes of the great and the reverses 
of those who have held a high estate 
always ensure sympathy, and fre- 
quently turn the tide of popular fa- 
vour; so the fickle Genoese, seeing 
their former Doge Prospero an exile 
and a prisoner, began to commiserate 
his misfortunes and to identify him with 
the cause of liberty. Gian Galeazzo 
met his death in the conspiracy of 
Lampognano, and this was considered 
a favourable opportunity for a new 
struggle on the part of the citizens. 
But Prospero was still a prisoner, and 
his brother Carlo, with Giovanni and 
Agostino brothers of Raffaelle Adorno, 
having joined their powers in the valley 
of Pozzevera, favoured by the family 
of Flisco and the people, compelled 
the French governor to retire into the 
fortress. 

The distracted state of Genoa moved 
the signiory of Milan to attempt to gain 
sway over it, and for this purpose 
they thought to make use of Prospero, 
who was then released from prison, 
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brought to Milan, and treated with 
great honour and courtesy. Presents 
of horses and armour were made him, 
and he was constituted governor with 
great promises. Accordingly Prospero, 
having assembled one hundred and 
twenty squadrons of tried veterans and 
four troops of horse, came to Buzalla, 
attended by Robert San Severino, who 
was made general, the brothers of 
duke Galeazzo, Gian Giacomo Tri- 
vulcio, and Pier Franco Visconti, with 
a great part of the Lombard nobility, 
well armed and mounted. They as- 
sembled in the valley of Pozzevera, 
near to the sea. Carlo Adorno being 
in the castle, the people ran to hin 
for advice and succour, and they put 
themselves in order for conflict. At 
length Prospero, after a battle in which 
he had the victory, entered the city, 
and caused it to be published that he 
pardoned all who had committed any 
offence, or had borne arms against 
him, up to that time. The following 
day the senate being assembled, the 
letter from the chiefs of Milan was 
read, by which Prospero was declared 
governor. Thus was he brought back 
by aid of foreign arms, and by a vic- 
tory over the citizens. A new council 
was formed at his instance, by which 
six thousand ducats were voted to the 
captains who assisted at this under- 
taking. But, soon after, hearing that 
he was held in suspicion by Lodovico, 
ruler of Milan, who sought by wiles 
to deprive him of the government, he 
raised the people in arms to strike for 
their liberty, and compelled the Mi- 
lanese garrison, with the commander 
newly sent from Milan, to retire within 
the fortress of the city. He also began 
to treat clandestinely with Ferdinand 
king of Naples, to the end that he 
might effect the destruction of the 
Milanese state. The design and the 
circumstances pleased the king, and he 
sent to Prospero two galleys, with a 
large sum of money. Assoon however 
as these transactions became known at 
Milan, they sent the bishop of Como 
to remove him from the government. 
The bishop came by night in disguise, 
assembled the senate in S. Siro, but 
already the people, with Prospero at 
their head, were in great commotion. 
With the bishop were many of the 
magnates and nobles of the lend and 


the letters of the duke were read de- 
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priving Prospero of his dignity, and 
appointing the prelate in his place. 
But the execution of this decree was 
deferred, as force was necessary to seize 
upon the palace, and the people were 
already in arms for their liberties. 
Prospero was accordingly made go- 
vernor of the Genoese in place of being 
merely the lieutenant of the Duke of 
Milan, and he appointed Robert San 
Severino captain of the forces, and the 
King of Naples granted him his as- 
sistance. But the usual unfortunate 
result followed—the envy of rival fac- 
tions, which seemed better pleased with 
the dominion of the foreigner than of 
a rival house. So the Fregosi again 
bestirred themselves to pull down 
Prospero from his acquired dignity. 
Accordingly another rising of the city 
took place, and Battista Fregoso en- 
tered it with the design of driving out 
the Adorni; but Prospero, defending 
the palace with a body of foreign troops, 
opposed his kinsmen Agostino and 
Giovanni to the Fregosi, with whom a 
fight was maintained in the street di- 
rect from the gate of the Vacca as far 
as the ditch, and the Adorni were 
victors, and expelled the inimical fac- 
tion. Thirteen of these were taken 
prisoners and conducted before Pro- 
spero, who, against all laws of humanity, 
ordered them to be immediately hung 
up, to the universal hatred and disgust 
of all parties, and the result of which 
he was soon to feel in his own person, 
for in a few days he was abandoned by 
almost every one. The Fregosi took 
advantage of the public odium, and, 
eager to avenge their murdered kins- 
men or followers, they occupied the 
city; and Prospero, giving up the 
ducal palace, was hastening away to- 
wards the gate of St. Thomas, when 
he was assailed and put to flight, and 
such was his danger that he had scarcely 
time to take refuge in one of the royal 
galleys, and was even compelled to 
leap into the sea, all dressed as he was. 
This terminated the career of Prospero 
Adorno, who probably died an exile 
at the court of Naples. 

The fate and fortunes of Prospero 
Adorno are precisely those on which 
to build a romantic fiction: and the 
analogy with the Prospero of “The 
Tempest” is sufficiently close for such 
a purpose. Prospero Adorno is poli- 
tically associated with Alonso king of 
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Naples and his son Ferdinand ; and 
Shakspere makes Antonio, the brother 
of Prospero, to confederate 
with the King of Naples, 

To give him tribute, do him homage, 

Subject his coronet to his crown ; 
a species of intrigue the above pages 
show to have been too common in the 
history of Genoa. But the catastrophe 
by which Prospero was “ hurried 
aboard a bark,” as he tells Miranda, 
is as close to Prospero Adorno’s fate 
as poetical verity could desire. The 
lines run thus : 

In few, they hurried us aboard a bark, 








Bore us some leagues to sea. 

Even the substitution of Milan for 
Genoa is not so wide off, for it is seen 
Genoa was at best but a dependency, 
and so completely in the power of the 
Milanese rulers as scarcely to be 
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worthy of a separate political existence. 
At all events, the history presented 
many suggestions for the poet’s mind, 
and it is not necessary to bind him to 
accuracy of detail in such a magnifi- 
cent flight of imagination as the play 
of “The Tempest.” The poet’s Pro- 
spero is a very different man from the 
Adorno; the latter is essentially an in- 
triguer without any real patriotism, 
but what served his own end; and his 
career terminates through an act of 
bloodshed which shocked even those 
accustomed to the violent atrocities of 
Italian partisan warfare. Shakspere’s 
hero is not a perfect ruler, but his 
neglect of government is caused by 
too much trust in his brother, to whom 
he committed the power, whilst he was 
“rapt in secret studies,” but Prospero 
Adorno was a type of the Italian ruler 
of his age. J. G. WALLER. 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF MAJOR PATRICK FERGUSON. 


WE have the pleasure to lay before 
our readers an original Letter of the 
chivalrous Major Patrick Ferguson, 
who was slain in the American war, 
and which describes his exertions in 
the service of the Royalist cause at a 
period only a few weeks before his 
fall. This gallant young officer is the 
subject of a biographical memoir which 
was privately printed in the year 1817, 
having been written by Dr. Adam Fer- 
guson for the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
but omitted from that work on account 
of its length.* 

Lieut.-Colonel Ferguson (for that 
rank had been conferred upon him 
shortly before his death, though Lord 
Cornwallis on the same occasion styles 
him as Major only), was the second 
son of James Ferguson, esq. of Pitfour, 
one of the senators of the College of 
Justice and Lords Commissioners of 
Justiciary in Scotland, by Anne Mur- 


ray, daughter of Alexander Lord 
Elibank ; and, with this descent, he 
fortunately united in his own character 
the calm judgment and exalted abilities 
of his father with the vivacity and 
genius of his mother’s family. He was 
born in the year 1744, and his first 
commission was purchased for him at 
the age of fourteen in the Royal North 
British Dragoons. He gave, while yet 
a boy, many striking proofs of sensi- 
bility to the military character, and of 
his spirit in supporting it. Among 
other matters, the Memoir contains a 
detailed account of his invention of a 
new species of rifle, which could be 
loaded at the breach without the use 
of a rammer, and in such quick suc- 
cession as to fire seven times in a 
minute. A trial of this rifle took place 
before the King at Windsor. 

On the “dispute” with our American 
colonies Ferguson wished to be em- 





* The title is as follows :—‘‘ Biographical Sketch or Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patrick Ferguson: originally intended for the British Encyclopedia. By Adam Fer- 
guson, LL.D. Author of the History of the Roman Republic. Essay on Civil Society, 
Principles of Moral Philosophy, &c. Edinburgh: printed by John Moir, Royal Bank 
Close. 1817.” Pp. 36. The present representative of the family, Rear-Admiral Fer- 
guson, informs us that the materials for this memoir were furnished by the relatives of 
the Major, who always entertained a grateful sense of Dr. Ferguson’s kindness in 


writing the sketch. Though of the same name, Ferguson belonged to a different branch. 
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ployed in the armaments which were 
then being prepared, and he was ac- 
cordingly indulged with instructions 
to the commander-in-chief to have a 
corps of volunteers draughted from the 
regiments on the American service, 
which were to be armed in his own way, 
and put under his command. This 
commission was peculiarly agreeable 
to him, and he gave very soon a signal 
specimen of service at the battle of 
Brandywine under Knyphausen. The 
reports of the general and of the ad- 
jutant-general fully and generously 
acknowleged his merit, and somewhat 
painful is the record of the “ pique” 
of Sir William Howe. At this period 
a a interesting incident oc- 
curred to Ferguson with relation to 
Washington, and which (as we believe 
it has not been noticed by the biogra- 
phers of the illustrious President) we 
shall here extract. While he lay with 
d@ part of his riflemen on the skirts of 
a wood, in the front of General Knyp- 
hausen’s division of the army, the fol- 
lowing circumstances happened, which 
he mn om in a letter to a friend :— 


We had not lain long (he says) when 
a rebel officer, remarkable by a Hussar 
dress, passed towards our army, within a 
hundred yards of my right flank, not per- 
ceiving us. He was followed by another 
dressed in dark green, or blue, mounted 
on a bay horse, with a remarkably large 
cocked hat. I ordered three good shots 
to steal near to them, and fire at them; 
but the idea disgusted me. I recalled the 
order. The Hussar on returning made a 
circuit, but the other passed again within 
a hundred yards of us, upon which I ad- 
vanced from the wood towards him. On 
my calling, he stopped ; but after looking 
at me proceeded. I again drew his atten- 
tion, and made signs to him to stop, 
levelling my piece at him, but he slowly 
continued his way. As I was within the 
distance at which in the quickest firing I 
could have lodged half a dozen of balls in 
or about him before he was out of my 
reach, I had only to determine; but it 
was not pleasant to fire at the back of an 
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unoffending individual, who was acquitting 
himself very coolly of his duty; so I let 
him alone. The day after, I had been 
telling this story to some wounded officers 
who lay in the same room with me, when 
one of our surgeons, who had been dress- 
ing the wounded rebel officers, came in 
and told us, that General Washington was 
all the morning with the light troops, 
and only attended by a French officer 
in a Hussar dress, he himself dressed and 
mounted in every point as above deseribed. 
I am not sorry that I did not know at the 
time who it was.* 

Nor is this the only record of Fer- 
guson’s considerate generosity. In his 
despatch concerning the action at 
“Little Egg Harbour,” addressed to 
Sir Henry Clinton, he says in a post- 
seript— 

We had an opportunity of destroying 
part of the baggage and equipage of Pa- 
laski’s legion by burning their quarters ; 
but, as the houses belonged to some in- 
offensive Quakers, who, I am afraid, may 
have sufficiently suffered already in the 
confusion of a night’s scramble, I know, 
sir, you will think with us, that the in- 
jury to be thereby done to the enemy 
would not have compensated for the suf- 
ferings of these innocent people.—P. 23. 


With these prefatory remarks and 
extracts from the memoir, we now 
introduce the original letter. It is 
addressed to Dr. Ferguson, who had 
recently returned home from America, 
after officiating as secretary to the 
commissioners sent to “treat” with 
the American [so called] rebels. 

Cambien, Aug. 28, 1780. 

D{ea]r Sir,—I congratulate you sin- 
cerely upon Lord Cornwallis[’s]-glorious 
success. 

The rebels, by a very unexpected and 
surprising exertion, have been able to 
march into this country a umerous, well 
provided army: and [with] Gates at cheir 
head [they] marched on the 16th to 
attack Lord Cornwallis at Cambden, who 
judging his [%. e. Gates’s] purpose, very 
wisely marched the same evening to attack 
him: the advanced guards met in the 
dark,t and next morning by a vigorous 





* Memoir, pp. 16, 17. 


t See Life of Ferguson in Chambers’s “ Eminent Scotsmen.”’ 


Holmes. 





Bancroft: Mahon: 


3 The following selected extracts from Holmes's excellent ‘“‘ Annals of America ”’ 


(2 vols. 8vo. 1829) elucidte this paragraph. 


Holmes relates that on the 27th of July 


the American army “ was joined by General Gates, who, taking the chief command, 
advanced by ‘the main road toward Camden ; and after a tedious march through a 
country of pine barrens, sand-hills, and swamps, reached Clermont. At this place, 
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application of the bayonet a total route 
[i.e. rout] and dissolution of the rebel 
army ensued. By the rebel returns their 
numbers were above 6,000:* ours, by 
sickness, reduced to 1,500 (1,000 men 
being in the hospital at Cambden): above 
2,000 of the enemy were killed or taken: 
all their artillery (and brasses peices (sic), 
and six others since, that were in their 
rear) and ammunition, 3,000 stand of arms, 
all their baggage, tents, and stores in 150 
waggons: their general [s]kear’d [i. e. 
skulked] off two days after 150 miles from 
this, accompanied only by two three 
horses men :f and his men skulking off by 
dozens and willingly surrendering their 
arms to the country people.t 

The 2d day after the action the gallant 
and fortunate Tarleton overtook Gene[ra]1 
Sumpter, who had been detached with 
600 excellent militia, 200 continentals, and 
two brass field pieces, to prevent Lord 
Cornwallis from escaping across the Wa- 
teree, so sure were they. ‘Tarleton brought 
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the cannon, 40 waggons, 300 horses, and 
200 of our prisoners whom he relieved, 
cut up 150, and totally dispersed the rest.§ 

On our side towards 96 [i. e. a district 
so named] I have been employed in form- 
ing the Loyal Militia, not without success : 
and am now going upon service with a 
detachment of them. 

From having been kept under by the 
rebels, and from having avoided serving 
with them from principle, they are rather 
diffident, whilst their euemies are tolerably 
warlike. It has been my endeavour to 
establish order and discipline, and to give 
them confidence. Unfortunately from the 
accident of being overmatched and rather 
surprised upon two or three detachments, 
their diffidence has not been lessened. 
Whilst I have been with them they have 
met with no mortification; and, if I can 
avoid receiving an attack, and have an op- 
portunity of pitting them fairly, I have 
little doubt that they will disappoint the 
opinion of the army, who, fortunately for 


in 350 of Sumpter’s men prisoners, with me, hold all militia extremely cheap.|| I 








thirteen miles from Camden, General Stephens arrived the next day with a large body 
of Virginia militia. The American army now amounted to 3,663. Lord Rawdon, who 
had the principal command of the British troops on the frontiers of Carolina, had con- 
centrated his forces at Camden, to which place Earl Cornwallis hastened on the ap- 
proach of Gates, and arrived there on the 14th of August. At ten in the evening of 
the 15th [should be 16th, supra] his lordship marched from Camden with his whole 
force, consisting of 1,700 infantry and 300 cavalry, with the intention of attacking the 
Americans in their camp at Clermont ; and nearly at the same time, Gates, after order- 
ing his baggage to the Waxhaws, put his army in motion to take a position about seven 
miles from Camden. As the two armies were marching on the same road, in opposite 
directions, their advanced guards met and fired on each other, about half-past two in 
the morning.’’—Holmes, vol. ii. p. 310. 

* Holmes, supra, makes them 3,663, and of this number he states ‘‘ 900 only were 
continental [?] infantry, and 70 cavalry,” p. 310. Mr. Holmes betrays a patriotic 
weakness in giving the minimum of the ‘‘ American ”’ troops, while he never fails to 
state the maximum of the British. In the present instance unquestionably he is far 
withio the mark, though possibly Major Ferguson exceeds it. 

t i. e. horsemen, as “ brasses peices,’’ for brazen pieces, anfea. 

t We must bear in mind that this is an ew parte statement, tinged accordingly. 
Gates was hardly a man to “skulk’’ thus. But see Holmes for an account of the 
losses, &c. The Baron de Kalle was among the slain, a brave and able officer, to 
whose memory Congress erected a monument in Annapolis. General Rutherford also 
fell ; and many other officers.—Holmes : Gordon. 

§ Holmes (p. 312) elucidates this passage :—‘‘ General Sumpter [Aug. 18] having 
taken a small fort, and a strong detachment going up with stores for the British troops 
at Camden, hearing of General Gates’s defeat, was retreating up the south side of the 
Wateree with his prisoners and the stores. Colonel Tarleton, detached by Lord Corn- 
wallis with bis legion and a body of infantry, in pursuit of him, overtook him on His- 
ling Creek, near Catawba Ford, and completely surprised him, The greatest part of his 
troops fled to the river; some were killed andwounded, and others taken. Hiswhole party 
was dispersed, the British prisoners, about 300, were retaken [200 supra], and all the 
stores conducted to Camden. General Sumpter lost all artillery’’—which, as above 
stated, amounted only to two pieces. See also Moultrie’s Memoirs, ii. 235 ; Ramsay, 
Hist. South Carolina, i. 364. Holmes admits that ‘‘ the number of men with General 
Sumpter at the Wateree was 600 or 700,’’ while ‘‘ Colonel ‘Tarleton’s loss was only nine 
men killed and six wounded,’’ p. 312, note. Sumpter was a patriotic, daring, skilful 
officer ; and it is very interesting to trace his energetic career by help of Holmes. 

|| Holmes remarks :—‘‘ It had been the policy of the British, since the general sub- 
mission of the inhabitants of South Carolina, to increase the royal force by embodying 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. SS) 
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have been in the field these three months 
with the new militia of 96 district in 
covering the frontier, and during that petty 
service have, by convincing them from 
experience of the necessity of discipline 
and of acting together, got them heartily 
to agree to évery necessary regulation to 
enforce obedience. There are in that dis- 
trict from 4,000 to 5,000 militia of all ages 
truly loyal, and near 3,000 men under 
forty, either bachelors or having small 
families, who would double the numbers 
of our army, and increase our resources 
and command of the country tenfold ; and 
[they] improve so much upon service as 
{that] when [they] are [shall be] mixed 
with the home militia to give us in the 
province a disciplined, confident army, to 
be ever after garrison without pay. Un- 
fortunately from the behaviour of some 
militia formed in a disaffected part of 
Pedee [?], without the assistance of one 
officer, and brought upon service without 
the least organisation, the army has re- 
ceived an impression that no militia is good 
for anything. 

Lord Cornwallis has been pleased, by a 
letter of the 5th, to express himself in such 
a manner respecting the little opportunity 
I have had of showing my diligence, that 
I should be very unworthy of the honour 
he does me were I not to avail myself of 
it with you. His words are,—“ He (Col. 
Balfour) has likewise informed me of your 
indefatigable exertions to put the militia 
of that district into a respectable situa- 
tion, and of the success with which your 
labour has been attended. I beg you will 
accept my warmest acknowledgments for 
the very important services which you have 
rendered to your country.” 

1 will also take this opportunity of 
transcribing a part of the orders given out 
upon the surrender of Charlestown which 
relate to me :— 

“To Major Ferguson the General 
acknowledges himself much indebted for 
his great activity and good services, and 
particularly for the useful application of 
his talents in field fortification.” 

These are, I think, the words, which I 
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assure you came upon me very much by 
surprise, as well as the above from Lord 
Cornwallis, neither of which I am con- 
scious of having had an opportunity of de- 
serving. As to laurels, a man must be on 
horseback and mounted like the winds to 
overtake them in this country. Tarleton 
has the only opportunity, and well has he 
availed himself of it.—Yours, faithfully, 
Pat. FERGUSON. 

Doctor Ferguson. 

Only one month (or little more) after 
the date of this letter, Major Ferguson 
fell in the action at King’s Mountain, 
which is thus described by Holmes :— 


They [the American troops] came up 
with the enemy at King’s Mountain [Oct. 
7, 1780], where Ferguson, on finding that 
he should be overtaken, had chosen his 
ground, and waited for an attack. The 
Americans formed themselves into three 
divisions, led by Colonels Campbell, Shel- 
ley, and Cleaveland, and began to ascend 
the mountain in three different and oppo- 
site directions. Ferguson, falling with 
great boldness and impetuosity on the first 
assailants with fixed bayonets, compelled 
them to give way: but before one division 
could be dispersed another came up, and 
poured in a heavy fire. Against the second 
body of assailants the bayonet was again 
used with success; but, before any ma- 
terial advantage could be gained, a new 
enemy presented himself in another quarter. 
Ferguson again successfully used the bay- 
onet ; but, both the corps which had been 
repulsed now returning to the charge, a 
very galling fire was kept up against him 
on all sides. The action having been con- 
tinued in this manner nearly an hour, 
Major Ferguson received a mortal wound, 
and instantly expired.* 

On the fall of Ferguson, De Peyster, 
second in command, hoisted a flag as 
a signal of surrender. The firing im- 
mediately ceased, and the Loyalist 
troops, laying down their arms, the 
most of which were loaded, submitted 
to the enemy.f Lord Cornwallis, in a 





the people of the country as a British militia. In the district of Ninety-Six, Major 
Ferguson, a partizan (sic) of distinguished merit, had been employed to train the most 


loyal inhabitants, and to attach them to his own corps. 


That officer was now directed 


by Lord Cornwallis to enter the western part of North Carolina, near the mountains, 
and to embody the Loyalists in that quarter for co-operation with his army.””—Annals 


of America, vol. ii. p. 313. 
* Holmes, vol. ii. pp. 313, 314. 


+ See Lorenzo Sabine’s Loyalists voce De Peyster; and Holmes, p. 314.—It may 
be interesting to our readers to be told that this “second in command ™ was the sub- 
sequently “ honor’d Colonel ’’ of the Gentlemen Volunteers of Dumfries, of the poems 


of Robert Burns :— 


My honoured Colonel, deep I feel 
Your interest in the Poet’s weal : 
Ah! now sma’ heart hae I to speel 





The steep Parnassus. 
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letter to Sir Henry Clinton,* dated 
Wynnesborough, Dec. 3, 1780, gives 
the following account of the catas- 
trophe :— 


I had the honour to inform your Ex- 
cellency that Major Ferguson had taken 
infinite pains with some of the militia of 
Ninety-six. He obtained my permission 
to make an incursion into Tryon county, 
whilst the sickness of my army prevented 
my moving. As he had only militia and 
the small remains of his own corps, without 
baggage or artillery, and as he promised 
to come back if he heard of any superior 
force, I thought it could do no harm, and 
might help to keep alive the spirits of our 
friends in North Carolina, which might 
be damped by the slowness of our motions. 
The event proved unfortunate, without 
any fault of Major Ferguson. A numerous 
and unexpected enemy came from the 
mountains. As they had good horses their 
movements were rapid. Major Ferguson 
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was tempted to stay near the mountains 
longer than he intended, in hopes of cutting 
off Colonel Clarke on his return from 
Georgia. He was not aware that the enemy 
were so near him; and, in endeavouring 
to execute my orders of passing the Ca- 


.tawba and joining me at Charlotte Town, 


he was attacked by a very superior force, 
and totally defeated on King’s Moun- 
tain. 

Dr. Ferguson’s sketch supplies some 
further details. It states that the 
Major had two horses killed under 
him, whilst he remained untouched 
himself; but that he afterwards re- 
ceived a number of wounds, any one 
of which was mortal, and that, drop- 
ping from his horse, he expired whilst 
his feet still hung in the stirrup. 





Sine pondere terram 
. +... et in urna perpetuum ver. 
Edinburgh. A. B. G. 





“This good old soldier,’ says Cunningham, “ befriended the poet as far as the poet 
would permit.’? Among the last verses composed by Scotland’s best and best-beloved 
poet was the ‘‘ Poem on Life’’ (quoted from above), addressed to De Peyster. We 
refer our readers for particulars to Burns’ Works by Cunningham in /oc.: and as an 
additional Burns’ morsel (as well as an illustration of the text) we add here the inscrip- 
tion upon the “ monument ’”’ of De Peyster, who rests in the same crowded cemetery of 
Dumfries with the Poet. It has hitherto escaped notice, apparently :— 


Sacred 
To the Memory of 
Colonel 
Arent Scuvuy.ter De Peysrtsr, 
of Mavis Grove, 
Who died on the 26th of November, 1822, 
at a very advanced age, of which upwards 
of Sixty years were devoted to the service 
of his King and Country. 

He was no less distinguished by his loyalty 
and honourable principles than by the 
cordiality of his Manners and the warmth 
and sincerity of his Friendship: and his 
Memory will long be cherished and revered 
by those who enjoyed the happiness 
of his Acquaintance. 

Of the Christian humility of his Mind a fair 
estimate may be formed from the following 
simple lines written by him within a week 
of his Death :— 


Raise no vain Structure o’er my Grave, 
One simple stone is all I crave, 

To say, Beneath a sinner lies 

Who died in hopes again to rise, 
Through Christ alone to be forgiven, 
And fitted for the joys of Heaven. 


* Annual Register, vol. i. 1780, pp. 72—75, in account of Camden, 













WANDERINGS OF AN ANTIQUARY. 


By Tuomas WaiGurt, F.S.A. 


XI.—BraMBER CASTLE AND THE EARLY CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


THE transit from Brighton to Shore- 
ham by the railway occupies with the 
— trains about ten minutes. Near 
the station at the latter place is a good 
inn, where the visitor may obtain a 
lunch, or a fly if he be not inclined to 
walk. The road up the valley of the 
Adur is equally pleasant as a walk or as 
adrive. Closely overhung on the right 
by swelling eminences, it presents a 
wider prospect towards the loftier and 
more distant downs on the left; while 
below is the bed of the Adur, running 
through a flat which is still partially 
covered with water when the tide is in, 
and which evidently once formed an 
arm of the sea. The views vary con- 
siderably as we proceed, until, at a 
distance of about six miles, we cross 
the river at Beeding bridge, and ap- 

roach the littlerural town of Bramber. 
We should hardly have ventured to 
call it more than a village, had it not 
only a few years ago sent two members 
to parliament, its population consisting 
then of somewhat Jess than a hundred 
persons. However, in whatever light 
in this respect it is considered, be it 
borough, town, or village, it presents 
to the visitor a charming assemblage 
of cottages and country-houses, grouped 
along the two sides of the road, and 
completely embosomed in gardens and 
trees. 

I have seldom seen anything of its 
kind more picturesque than the view 
of the tall, slender fragment of the 
Norman keep of Bramber castle, as it 
looks down upon us from the brow of 
the wooded eminence on which it stands, 
as we enter the village. A steep wind- 
ing walk turning from the road leads 
us to this summit, and we enter an 
area of irregular oval form, five hun- 
dred and sixty feet long from north to 
south, and exactly one-half as much 
in its greatest breadth from east to 
west. It has been surrounded by a 


strong wall of flints and rubble, con- 
siderable portions of which remain, 
but almost concealed under a luxuriant 


They 


covering of plants and bushes. 


inclose the whole summit of an elevated 
knoll, rising boldly out of the plain, 
and are partly surrounded with a very 
deep foss and earthen vallum. The 
entrance was at the southern extre- 
mity of the area, immediately above 
the town, and the ruined gateway-tower 
still remains, adjoining to which was 
the keep, of which one of the side- walls 
is standing, with some fragments of the 
foundations attached. These are the 
only remains of the Norman castle of 
the Braoses, to whom this property 
was granted immediately after the 
Conquest. Exactly in the middle of 
the area rises a large mound, which 
ae once supported some of the 

uildings of the castle, remains of which 
may be concealed within it ; but it still 
presents a beautiful prospect of the 
country around, and we feel when 
standing upon it the importance of its 
position for a fortress or a town, at a 
time when the flat to the south was 
covered by the sea, and ships could 
approach almost to the foot of the hill 
on which the castle stood. 

Bramber was certainly in early times 
a much more important place than at 
seman From the mention of it in 

omesday Book, we learn that there 
was a fortress of some kind here be- 
fore the Conquest. The existing walls 
of the circuit appear to have been 
adopted by the Normans when they 
built the new castle, which was held 
for several generations by the great 
family of De Braose. From them it 
passed to the Howards. 

Somewhere on this part of the Sus- 
sex coast stood a Roman seaport town 
called the Portus Adurni, which was 
garrisoned at the time of the compila- 
tion of the Notitia Imperii—that is, at 
the beginning of the fifth century—by 
a division of the Roman troops called 
exploratores. The site of this town has 
been a matter of much doubt among 
antiquaries ; it has been supposed to 
have stood near Portslade, and people 
seemed generally to have come to the 
conclusion that, as they found no visi- 
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ble traces of it, it must have occupied 
some spot on the coast which has been 
carried away by the sea. Mr. Roach 
Smith has recently stated his opinion 
that he has found the true site of the 
Roman Portus Adurni in Bramber 
castle. After a fair consideration of 
the question I am inclined to think 
that Mr. Smith is right. Its name 
would lead us naturally to suppose 
that it stood at the mouth of the river 
Adur, and-this site was then the head 
of the bay into which the Adur ran. 
It overlooks the Roman road, which in 
its course from Anderida (Pevensey) 
to Regnum (Chichester) passes here 
for the very reason that it was the 
head of the bay, and that if it had run 
nearer the coast it would have been 
necessary to cross the water in boats. 
This Roman road is now known in 
parts, like that from the Portus Le- 
manis to Canterbury, by the name of 
the Stone Street, no doubt from the 
manner in which it was paved. Under 
this road, just before entering the vil- 
luge of Bramber from the Beeding 
bridge, were discovered, in the course 
of some excavations in the year 1839, 
the ruins of a very ancient bridge, the 
materials of which were soon cleared 
away ; but some imperfect observations 
that were made lead to the belief that 
part at least of the remains was Roman 
masonry.* Roman remains of differ- 
ent kinds, especially sepulchral, have 
been found in the immediate vicinity 
of Bramber on almost every side. 
Mr. Smith is of opinion that the walls 
of the circuit are Roman, and, although 
they want many of the usual charac- 
teristics of Roman masonry, we have 
other samples of acknowledged Roman 
masonry in this country which are 
equally deficient in those characteris- 
tics, and which are not unlike that at 
Bramber. As the Portus Adurni is 
only known from the Notitia Imperii, 
and is not mentioned in any of the 
Itineraries or earlier writers, it was 
perhapsa fortress raised at a late period 
of the Roman occupation, and the walls 
may have been built hastily, with the 
materials readiest at hand, and the best 
mortar that could be made under the 
circumstances. This inclosure at all 


Bramber Castle 
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events certainly bears little resem- 
blance in plan to a Norman castle. 
The Roman walls may have been pre- 
served during the Saxon period, and 
they may have been adopted by the 
Norman builders, who erected the 
purely Norman castle at the southern 
end, as being nearest to the port, 
which still existed, though perhaps 
already much diminished in depth of 
water from what it was in the time of 
the Romans. In fact, instead of the 
sea encroaching upon the land here, 
the land has been constantly gaining 
upon the sea, in consequence of the 
sandand alluvial soil which was collect- 
ing at the mouth of the river. Of the 
existence of this great bay or harbour 
there can be little doubt. Camden, 
wholived under Elizabeth and James L, 
tell us that, “ in foregoing times,” ships 
went up to Bramber with full sail. 
The port was afterwards moved to 
Old Shoreham, and, as the filling up 
of the bay went on, Old Shoreham, as 
well as Bramber, lost its importance, 
which was transferred to New Shore- 
ham, a town which also is experiencing 
the same fate. Mr. Roach Smith re- 
cently caused a trench to be dug across 
the northern part of the area of Bram- 
ber castle, in the hopes that some dis- 
covery might be made which would 
throw light on the early history of the 
place, of which however the only result 
was the digging up of a single Roman 
coin, a proof that the spot had been 
occupied in Roman times. It is desir- 
able that more extensive excavations 
should be made. Those already com- 
menced have led to the uncovering of 
some medieval buildings of apparently 
a rather late date, adjoining internally 
to the north-eastern wall, and add to 
the interest of the place, which is now 
a favourite resort for pic-nic parties. 
The part of Sussex we are now visit- 
ing is peculiarly interesting for its nu- 
merous antiquities. Traces of Roman 


cemeteries and Roman villas are com- 
mon ; a villa of large extent has been 
discovered at North-wick. The hill- 
tops are covered with earthworks and 
barrows ; the great camp of Cissbury 
is at no great distance. If we pass from 
Roman to medieval works, there is 








* A full account of this bridge, drawn up by the Rev. Edward Turner, of Mares- 
field, with plans by Mr. Figg of Lewes, will be found in the second volume of the 


Sussex Archeological Collections. 
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scarcely a church in this neighbour- 
hood which does not offer some feature 
of peculiar interest to the lover of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The little 
church of Bramber itself, built on the 
slope of the bank under the moulder- 
ing walls of the castle of the Braoses, 
and near to the entrance gateway, is an 
interesting Norman building. At a 
short distance in a westward direction 
from Bramber, following the road 
which occupies the ancient Roman 
way, or Stone Street, we come to the 
village of Steyning, which has been 
supposed to take its name from the 
Stone Street. The church of Steyn- 
ing isa Norman building, of very great 
interest, which seems to have delighted 
Rickman by the richness of its elabo- 
rate ornamentation. The churches of 
Old and New Shoreham are both very 
interesting buildings of the Norman 
> and are well worthy of study. 

he latter, a late-Norman building, 
is considered by many to be one of 
the finest churches in Sussex, and pre- 
sents many peculiarities of detail. 
Among these are certainly its orna- 
mented capitals, of which our cut re- 
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- i ‘ 
Norman Capitals in New Shoreham Church, 


presents two examples, very different 
from each other in their proportions, 
and yet having some resemblance in 
the general character of the design. 
At Broadwater, some four or five 
miles west of Shoreham, which is 
reached by a pleasant walk across the 
fields, there is also a fine Norman 
church, with some very elaborate work 
in the interior. On our way to Broad- 
water, we pass the little rural village 
of Sompting, at which we will arrest 
our steps for a while. Domesday Book 
informs us that at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest there was a church at 
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Sompting, and there can be little 
doubt that the tower of that identical 
Saxon church was the same as that we 
now see standing in a singular degree 
of perfection. 

t was long a careless and ignorant 
custom of topographical writers to call 
round arches in church windows and 
doors indiscriminately Saxon. This 
practice gave rise to a sort of vulgar 
error on the subject, which is hardly 
yet entirely dispelled. More careful 
observation, nevertheless, has shown 
that, though the Anglo-Saxon archi- 
tects did undoubtedly make round 
arches, almost all those of this form 
that remain in our old parish churches 
are Norman, that is, they belong to 
the period extending from the Norman 
Conquest to the latter part of the 
twelfth century. It is not the semi- 
circular form of the arches which dis- 
tinguished between Saxon and Nor- 
man, and it might reasonably have 
been doubted, as it has been, whether 
we really possessed any remains of 
Anglo-Saxon architecture at all, had 
not further observation led to the dis- 
covery of a class of churches which 
possess certain peculiarities that differ 


| considerably from what is known to 
=> be Norman work. These character- 


istic peculiarities are— 

1. Double - arched windows, the 
arches side by side, and the division 
between them supported by a small 
columnar prop. 

2. Columns, which, from the circum- 
stance of their resembling the wooden 
supports of balusters, turned on a 
lathe, with mouldings, have been termed 
baluster columns. 

3. Arches, rather improperly so 
named, the heads of which form a 
straight-lined angle, as if formed by 
two flat surfaces leaning together. 
These are intermixed with the circular 
arches. 

4. Capitals foliated, in rude imita- 
tion of Sean capitals, and dissimilar 
in character to the generality of Nor- 
man capitals. 

5. On the exterior masonry, plain 
vertical beads of stone running up the 
tower and body of the church, and 
sometimes springing from similar beads 
running round the arches of the door 
or windows. 

6. The masonry at the corners of 
the building arranged in what is called 
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“Jong and short” quoining, formed 

by stones being placed p Prion 
lengthwise and crosswise. In 
one or two instances where the 
church was built near a Roman 
site, Roman tiles have been used 

«<= for this purpose, when they pre- 
sent the appearance represented 
in the margin. 

These peculiarities, whether found 
singly or combined together, are now 
generally regarded as characteristics 
of Anglo-Saxon architecture, though, 
as the supposed remains of Anglo- 
Saxon architecture are found princi- 
pally in the towers, it is not cer- 
tain whether some of them, particularly 
the double-arched windows, and the 
baluster columns, belonged particu- 
larly to that part of the building. As 
I have already hinted, the only reason 
why these characteristics were first 
supposed to be Saxon was the cer- 
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tainty that they were of an early date, 
and their dissimilarity from anything 
known to be Norman. But a new 
light has been since thrown on the 
subject, which seems to show that these 
characteristics of architectural style 
have been correctly ascribed to our 
Saxon forefathers. An examination 
of the representations of buildings in 
illuminated manuscripts, certainly of 
the Anglo-Saxon period, and some of 
them far from late in that period, has 
furnished us with examples of nearly 
all the peculiarities just alluded to, 
but more especially of the angular 
heads of windows (we can hardly call 
them arches), of the baluster columns, 
and of the foliated capitals.* 

As I have said before, the situation 
of the church and village of Sompting 
is extremely picturesque. The accom- 
panying engraving from a sketch by 
Mr. Fairholt will give some notion of the 





Sompting Church. 


former. The tower of Sompting church, 
which is by much the most interesting 
part of the building, contains several 
of the more remarkable peculiarities 
of the Anglo-Saxon style of architec- 
ture, and to the period of that style we 
can have no hesitation in ascribing it. 
On one side of the tower we have the 


double-arched windows, with the co- 
lumnar prop in the middle, though 
here it is not a baluster column. On 
another side we have the rectilinear- 
angled heads to two windows. The 
vertical stone bead is also seen run- 
ning up the tower. The arches inside 
the tower are supported on very pe- 





* I believe I am correct in stating that I first pointed out this important confirma- 
tion of Rickman’s classification of Anglo-Saxon architecture in a paper on the subject 


in the first volume of the Archeological Journal. 


My remarks on the subject and the 


information I brought forward (too trifling certainly to make any noise about) have 
since been very unceremoniously appropriated, without any acknowledgment of the 
source whence they were derived, by the Ecclesiologists, and most of the writers of 


the Oxford school of Gothic architecture. 
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culiar foliated capitals, which differ 
much in style and character from 
the Norman capitals in the body of 
the church. The Norman work in this 
church is also well worthy of examina- 
tion, although it appears to be not 
older than the middle of the twelfth 
century. It is supposed that some 
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parts of the masonry of the church are 
also portions of the older Saxon build- 
ing. There is one circumstance con- 
nected with Sompting tower which is 
particularly interesting; it has evi- 
dently been preserved entire to the top, 
and remains an almost unique example 
of the termination of a Saxon steeple. 





ST. HILARY CHURCH, CORNWALL. 


NO event which brings before us 
the interesting region of Mount’s Bay, 
Cornwall, (a region rich beyond per- 
haps any in England in traditionary 
lore,) can fail of attracting the notice 
of lovers of antiquity. We could wish 
that the occasion which calls on us for 
the present notice however had been 
a less distressing one. On the night 
of Good Friday last, a fire, occasioned 
it is believed by some casual neglect 
of a stove, te out in the ancient 
parish church of St. Hilary, about two 
and a half miles from Marazion. It 
4 


raged with such fury as to be quite 
beyond the reach of any human means 
fur extinguishing it, and only stopped 
short of the destruction of the tower 
and steeple. 

“We have lost,” says the present 
Vicar, the Rev. Thomas Pascoe, “ many 
beautiful remains of a past age. The 
carvings, which the axe of the Re- 
formers and Puritans had only par- 
tially mutilated, are, alas! totally de- 
stroyed; not a vestige being left of 
the open seatings of the reign of the 
seventh Henry, enriched as many of 
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them were with heraldic and other de- 
vices, as well as with the roses of the 
rival houses of York and Lancaster. 
The whole Humiliation, Passion, and 
Crucifixion of our Blessed Lord was 
told iu a series of carvings, beginning 
with those of the basin, ewer, and 
towel (the washing the feet); the 
paten, chalice, &c. (Last Supper); and 
other relics dear to memory.” 

“A more awfully beautiful sight,” 
adds the same gentleman, “it would 
be impossible to imagine than the de- 
struction of this pile; set as it was in 
a framework of snow-clad venerable 
trees. Its own spire, from base to 
summit, vied with the same pure sub- 
stance, and glittered like silver in the 
rays of a brilliant, cloudless moon. 
From the excessive dryness and nature 
of the wood I suppose there was no 
obscuring smoke Within, which was one 
glowing vault of fire, in which every 
pillar, nook, and seat, and text on the 
wall, was distinctly visible, the south 
window being burnt out, and the great 
door thrown open and on fire. It was 
the saddest and sublimest sight I ever 
saw. 

No apology can be due to our readers 
for giving the above extract from a 
letter to a friend written soon after 
the event, by one who had ministered 
in that place thirty-nine years, and was 
suddenly called up at midnight to 
witness the destruction of his beloved 
church. In the full view of the dis- 
tress, agitation, and privation which 
such an event must have occasioned, 
we feel that mere antiquarian details 
come far short of expressing our sym- 
pathy. We will, however, give such 
a sketch as we can of the parish in 
which the event occurred; but we 
must take leave first to make known 
the fact that the Vicar has at present 
only secured funds to the amount of 
1,600/. towards rebuilding the church. 
When we add that to this he is himself 
a contributor of 500/., a sum five times 
as large as that contributed by any 
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other individual, two only among the 
rest reaching 100/., and four others 
(of whom the bishop of the diocese is 
one), 50/,, our readers will, we hope, 
partake in our good wishes for an in- 
crease in the spirit of generosity among 
churchmen and women on this occa- 
sion. It is estimated that a church 
rate of 2s. in the pound will produce 
2507. As yet* no aid whatever has 
been given by his Grace the Duke of 
Leeds, the principal patron of the 
living, nor from W. Buller, esq. of 
Downes, with whom will rest the next 
presentation to the vicarage.f Neither 
does it as yet appear that the claim 
has been fairly put before the National 
and Diocesan Church Building Society. 

The church (as described by Mr. W. 
White, architect, 39, Great Marlbo- 
rough Street, London,) was about 90 
feet long and 50 feet wide. The height 
of the side walls was 12 feet. It con- 
sisted of a nave and aisles, with a 
chancel and chancel-aisles, all con- 
tained under three long ridges; and a 
south porch. The steeple stands at 
the west end, and is an interesting 
specimen of early fourteenth cen- 
tury architecture. So far Mr. White. 
Mr. Pascoe continues, “The body of 
the church now destroyed was the 
second at least since the building 
of the tower and steeple; the height 
of which, from foundation to apex, 
is about eighty feet. The windows 
in the south front, or rather their 
stone mullions, had been taken out, 
and wooden circular-headed frames 
substituted in bygone years. The 
windows in other parts were of dif- 
ferent dates, but had not undergone 
the like barbarous mutilation. 

“The oldest furniture on the walls 
were the sentences of scripture put 
up, I conjecture, at the Reformation, 
when images and legends were dis- 
placed. There was also a copy of King 
Charles’s letter, dated from Sudley 
Castle, to ‘the Inhabitants of faithful 
Cornwall,’ the loss of which I very 





* Since the above was written, subscriptions of 200/. from Mr. Buller and 100/. 
from the Duke of Leeds, have been received. 

t In consequence of the rectorial tithes, which formerly belonged to the family of 
Penneck of Tregembo, having been sold in portions in the year 1809, the patronage of 
the benefice is now divided ; three turns out of six belonging to the Duke of Leeds, 
two to Mr. Buller of Downes, and one to the representatives of the families of Beard 


and Pascoe. 
Buller of Downes. 


Gent. Maa. Von. XL. 





The last presentation was with the last-named ; the next belongs to Mr. 


T 
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much regret. This, like the scripture 
pieces, painted on wood, perished in the 
flames. The font was a very small and 
meanone. Our bells are three in num- 
ber, one unserviceable; of communion 
late the oldest piece is a chalice, bear- 
ing date 1580 on the cover of it.” 
e oldest sepulchral inscription was 
one upon slate; which bore the date 


1589, and commemorated a William 
Godolphin, who married one of the 
coheiresses of Walter Gaveregan, of 
the barton of Treveneage in this parish. 
It displayed their arms,—a double- 
headed eagle for Godolphin, and a 
goat for Gaveregan, with the crest of 
a dolphin. The following lines were 
allusive to this heraldic combination : 


Aquila que volucres coeli supereminet omnes, 

Et Caper e siimis qui carpit motibus herbam, 
Quique tuum referens GoDOLPHIN nomen in undis 
Delphinus piscesque regit, cursuque fatigat, 

Hec bene te natum proavis insignia mostrét 

Per coelum et terras et vasta per sequora claris, 

Et tua te virtus cunctis majoribus squat. 


After which followed these moral 
reflections— 
Sic transit gloria mundi ; 
Et que modo candida nix est, 
Pheebo splendente liquescit ; 
Et que modo florida vigent 
Per ameenos lilia campos, 
Citius quam dicere possis 
Aspectu solis eoi 
Marcescunt ; sic violentis 
Fatorum legibus, omnes 
Cedunt, juvenesque senesque. 
Sic qui modo floruit inter 
Primos generosus, et inter 
Claros, quos vexit honoris 
Summi ad vestigia virtus, 
Nulli pietate secundus 
Godolphin, morte peremptus 
Fatis succumbit iniquis. 
Humana hinc discite quam 
Vita incerta et brevis. 
Sic transit gloria. 


There was also a monument to the 
memory of Katharine, wife of Francis 
Godolphin of Treveneage, and daugh- 
ter of Sir John St. Aubyn of Clowance. 
She died in 1662. 

The earliest entry in the Parish 
Register bears date no further back 
than 1677. 

Whitaker concludes that the district 

iven by Edward the Confessor to St. 
Michae "s priory, and called Vennefire, 
was the large wide-spread parish of 





St. Hilary. Hals, in his History of 
Cornwall says that “In Domesday 
Book this parish or district (of St. 
Hilary) was taxed under the juris- 
diction of Lammigall, that is, Mi- 
chael’s church or temple, now St. 
Michael’s mount, &c.”* Again, he says, 
“In Wolsey’s Inquisition et Valor 
Beneficiorum, St. Hilary vicarage is 
valued at 112. 6s.; the patronage, for- 
merly in the abbot or prior of St. 
Michael’s Mount, who endowed it.” 
With these records we are at a loss to 
reconcile the mention of the monastery 
of St. Salvator at the close of the fol- 
lowing extracts from the episcopal 
registers : 

Extracted out of the Principal Registry 
of the Lord Bishop of Exeter in the year 
1804, after which two presentations took 
place, viz.: my own, T. Pascoe, in June, 
1814; and that of the Rev. Thomas Ro- 
berson, patron Duke of Leeds, in 1811. 

1775, Nov. 6.—Malachi Hitchins,f on 
the death of John Penneck. Presented by 
Bishop Keppel, by lapse. 

1746, April 24.—John Penneck, M.A. 
on the death of William Hambly. Francis 
Earl of Godolphin, patron. 

1724, Oct. 21.-—William Hambly, LL.B. 
on the death of John Penneck. Mary 
Erisey Shenston, and Frances Hambly, 
widow, true patrons. 

1699.—John Penneck, M.A.{ on the 





* Hals, edited by Davies Gilbert, vol. ii 


_ p. 169. a. 


Pp 
+ Mr. Hitchins was a man of science, and the author of papers in the Philosophical 





Transactions and the Archeologia ; and an interesting memoir of him is given by Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, in his History of Cornwall, vol. ii. p. 222: see also Nichols’s Illustra- 
tions of the Literary History of the Eighteenth Century, vol. vi. p. 44. He was the 
father of Fortescue Hitchins, a solicitor of Penzance, whose name, in conjunction with 
that of Mr. Samuel Drew, of St. Austell, was placed on the title-page of a History of 
Cornwall, in two volumes 4to. published ten years after his death, in 1824. 

3 This Mr. Penneck was Chancellor of Exeter, and would probably, says Mr. Davies 
Gilbert, have been advanced much higher in the Church if the Marlborough and 
Godolphin administration had remained longer in possession of power. The family had 
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death of Jonathan Phillibrowne. James 
Buller, esq. of Shillingham, true patron 
for this time. 

1691, Jan. 9.—Jonathan Phillibrowne, 
M.A. on the death of William Orchard. 
Christopher Toker, by power of attorney 
from Charles Earl of Radnor, true patron. 

1662, Jan. 11.—William Orchard, LL.B. 
by deprivation of Joseph Sherford. Sir 
Francis Godolphin of Godolphin, Knt. 

atron. 

Joseph Sherford’s institution not to be 
found.* 

1615, Sept. 25.—William Currick, by 
resignation of George Reede. Alexander 
Beed, patron for that time by assignment 
of Elizabeth Arundell, widow of Alexander 
Arundell, original patron. 

1583, Aug. 25.—George Reede, on the 
death of John Newton alias Toker. Richard 
Leigh of Storford, true patron for that time. 

1566, April 12.—John Newton alias 
Toker, on the death of Martin James. 
William Mydleton,t its true patron. 

The preceding presentation was by the 
Monastery of St. Salvator. 

Wo. Devey, Deputy Registrar. 


The inhabitants of St. Michael’s 
Mount, though extra-parochial of St. 
Hilary, have long depended on the 
vicars of that church for marriages, 
baptisms, and burials. Within the last 
three or four years, however, the trus- 
tees of the Se. Aubyn family have 
allowed the curate of Marazion 251. 
for a weekly service in a licensed room 
at the foot of St. Michael’s Mount— 
the same clergyman discharging the 
other offices mentioned—but the in- 
habitants, only about two hundred in 
number, are all registered at St. Hilary. 

To the above account may be added 
that the tower of this church was long 
a landmark at sea, being on very high 
ground, and it is attested that the port 


of St. Ive’s made it a yearly allowance 
of whitewash in virtue of this. An 
eccentric old gentleman, however, of 
the name of Knill, a private secretary 
some fifty or sixty years ago to the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, be- 
coming afterwards collector of the port 
of St. Ive’s, built a three-sided pyramid 
of granite on the top of a high hill, 
nearer the town than St. Hilary, which 
is about eight miles distant ;— the 
pyramid is represented as a pocket- 
edition of an Egyptian one, and in it 
this gentleman caused a chamber to 
be built with a stone coffin, giving out 
his intention to be buried there, and 
leaving a small estate to the corpora- 
tion of St. Ive’s for the maintenance 
and repair, &c. of the pyramid. He, 
however, died in London, and by his 
latest will, so far from perpetuating the 
ostentatious idea, desired that his body 
should be given up to the surgeons for 
dissection, as a penance, it is supposed, 
for past follies, after which the remains 
were buried in London. The pyramid, 
however, still serves as a landmark. 
On one side, in raised letters in granite, 
appear the words “IC JACET NIL .” 
It was understood that a K and another 
ut would be added when the body of 
the projector should be placed within, 
and, on another side, ‘EX NIHILO NIL 
Fit,” to be filled up in like manner 
KNILL. The mausoleum obtained then 
and still bears the name of “ Knill’s 
Folly.” 

If time and space allowed much 
might be said here of the numerous 
interesting traditions connected with 
Marazion, which is the most con- 
siderable parish in the district as to 
numbers. 





been raised by the stewardship and patronage of the Godolphins ; and their history is 


traced by Mr. Gilbert. 


* Joseph Sherford, or Sherwood, having been deprived by the Bartholomew Act of 
1662, continued to preach in defiance (misprinted by Lysons defence) of that act, and, 
in consequence, was committed by the magistrates to Launceston jail. It is related in 





Palmer’s Nonconformists’ Memorial, that on this occasion he prophesied the speedy 
death of Mr. Robinson, of Treveneage, one of the bench, which shortly after happened 
by the goring of his own bull. Mr. Davies Gilbert, in his History of Cornwall 
(iv. 221), in relating this anecdote, has inadvertently substituted the name of Palmer 
for Sherwood. 

t+ Qu. Melliton or Millington? See Davies Gilbert, ii. 212. 

t In fact, this presents the only question of difficulty with respect to the proposed 
re-erection. That a church should be built, there can, we suppose, be no doubt ; 
where, may, in some minds, admit of question; at all events, whether a comparatively 
small edifice might not better accord with the position of St. Hilary, and whether part 
of the funds raised might not be applied towards providing Marazion with a less mean 
and disproportionate place of worship. 
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Marazion, or Market-Jew, is ge- 
nerally believed to have been the site 
of a market held by those ancient 
traders in metal for the world—the 
Jews. Through them the commerce 
in tin was, it is said, conducted. After- 
wards, when a long course of wonders 
had sanctified St. Michael's Mount— 
(first the descent of the archangel, 
then the pilgrimage of St. Kenna, and 
her operations on the serpents and 
vipers which she turned into specimens 
of the cornua ammonis, to say nothing 
of the mighty giant whom King Arthur 
dislodged)—the town must have been 


useful as a lodging-place for the pil- 
grims who visited the convent on “the 
Horerock in the Wodde.” 

The parish of St. Hilary has abounded 
in mines, says Mr. Gilbert, among 
them the“ Whele Fortune” mine, which 
has laid the foundations of the wealth 
of several families. 

[We beg to say that the above article 
was in type last month, but necessarily 
omitted for want of space. Since it 
was written the subscription for St. 
Hilary Church has, we are happy to 
find, made good progress. See the 
Advertisement on our cover. ] 





BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. 


Life of Benjamin Robert Haydon, Historical Painter, from his Autobiography and 
Journals. Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor. 3 vols. London, 1853. 


IT is a vulgar opinion that the fact 
of a man’s writing his autobiography 
is evidence of extreme vanity and of ex- 
cessive self-conceit ; but, as the greater 
part of this species of history is gene- 
rally the result of men’s recording the 
daily facts of their lives and opinions 
upon subjects associated with their 
calling, it will ever be properly appre- 
ciated by those who know the value of 
such observations, and have felt the 
comfort of finding that others have 
encountered the self-same difficulties 
that obstruct their own path. What 
greater help can there be for a young 
man commencing his career, than to 
read in the journals of his predecessors 
how they attained pre-eminence; to 
read in their autobiographies how they 
daily laboured in building up the me- 
chanism of their position, how difficul- 
ties were overcome that impeded their 
progress, what their thoughts were 
under adversity and success, and to 
compare them with their own; to find 
that, however exalted the eminent 
may be in the scale of knowledge 
and the esteem of man, yet that they 
attained such an height by their own 
daily efforts, step by step, and not by 
a sudden leap? High position or ex- 
tensive reputation as the result of 
great talent and extraordinary know- 
ledge leads the observing mind to re- 
flect how much must have been done, 
how much suffered, ere the man who, 
from hardly being known in his own 





country, could rise and fill the world 
with his name and his works. It is 
the question how man succeeds in his 
profession, and advances science, that 
makes this class of literature so inte- 
resting; for in journals we generally 
see the man in his natural attire, like 
ourselves, talking familiarly and even 
confidentially with us, letting us into 
the little things of greatness, and a 
thousand secrets that are calculated 
to put those following in the same path 
in better spirits for the labours that are 
before them. 

The editor of these volumes says in 
his preface, “ No man who has left an 
autobiography has ever succeeded in 
making himself out a hero in the 
world’s opinion, however strenuously 
he may have been bent on so doing.” 
‘ . “Haydon believed himself a 
hero, and thought the world would 
believe it when these records of him 
came to light.” This remark is con- 
sistent with nearly all that are made 
by the same hand in these volumes. 
There can be no doubt that Haydon 
would have been a hero, both in the 
editor’s and the world’s opinion, had 
he been wealthy, independent, and 
titled; then his efforts would have 
been considered praiseworthy, his ob- 
ject glorious, his opinions cherished, 
and himself backed ; but as it was he 
fought single-handed. Like Sicinius 
Dentatus, he braved all for one glo- 
rious object, the elevation of the art of 
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his country; he devoted his life, his 
energies, and his immense genius to 
this one end—and for all his sacrifices 
what was his reward? ‘The world 
already knows it, let us not recall it to 
memory. The state of feeling during 
his struggle was well exemplified by 
the observation of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, when Haydon defended the 
Elgin Marbles against the attacks of 
Payne Knight:—“It has saved the 
marbles, but it will ruin you,” said 
Lawrence, speaking to Haydon.* The 
fashionable world at this time (1816) 
chose to be led by Mr. Payne Knight, 
who, to shew his intense sagacity, tried 
to make out that the Elgin Marbles 
were not Greek, but Roman, of the 
time of Hadrian ; but Haydon’s triumph 
over this absurdity was complete ; and 
yet, because he had gainsayed this con- 
noisseur’s opinion, on which the world 
had pinned its faith, he was thence- 
forth to become a marked man, and, 
as Lawrence predicted, to be ruined. 
However, the country has to thank 
him for upholding as he did the cha- 
racter of these beautiful specimens of 
Greek art, which now adorn the British 
Museum, and of which Canova said, in 
a conversation with Haydon, “ produi- 
ront un grand changement dans les 
arts."—Vol. i. 294. 

The first of these volumes is devoted 
tothe autobiography, which commences 
in 1786, the year of Haydon’s birth, 
who always persisted in stating that he 
was born on the 25th January, the 
Conversion of St. Paul; this however 
was incorrect, as a memorandum in his 
father’s pocket-book will prove that 
the 26th was the day in which he was 
ushered into the world. This is one 
of the many inaccuracies he has been 
guilty of in his account of himself and 
family. The account Haydon gives of 
his uncle Admiral Count Mindainhoff 
is incorrect. Mindainhofl was cer- 
tainly in expectation of a dismissal to 
Siberia; but, to the great delight of 
the Emperor Alexander, the charges 
against his favourite were proved to be 
foul, and his reputation and favour at 
court remained unaltered. At his 
death the Emperor Nicholas, then 
Grand Duke, himself followed the 
corse of his faithful servant. Again, 
his grandfather Cobley was Rector of 
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Dodbrooke, and never had the living 
of Ide near Exeter, although he 
at one time was a minister in that 
parish. These inaccuracies, besides 
many others, which would take up too 
much time even to enumerate, need 
not to have appeared had the Editor 
availed himself of the revision that was 
promised to him, and of which at the 
time he felt anxious to have the ad- 
vantage. 

Haydon’s constant struggle with the 
Academy, his misfortunes and disap- 
pointments, are all too well known to 
require our noticing them. As regards 
his pecuniary straits, the Editor has 
been lavish in his extracts from the 
journal relating to them. This at least 
was injudicious, as it creates a painful 
monotony, which for the reader's sake 
might have been avoided ; besides, it 
will probably stir up a feeling that 
out of respect to the dead ought not 
to have been evoked. 

To students in painting Haydon’s 
advice, refined as it is by his own sad 
experience, will be ever acceptable. 
His energy and indomitable courage, 
by which he overcame so many diffi- 
culties, will ever be worthy of example 
to others. He worked as if his whole 
life depended upon what he was about. 
He says,—“ Whatever you feel, do; 
don’t attend to the advice of those in- 
dolent people who live only to amuse 
themselves, little above animals, whose 
chief occupation is to eat and live. If 
I had power I would spit fire at such 
insignificant wretches.” 

His impetuosity of temper, his bane 
through life, ever and anon appears in 
all his writings. Had it not been for 
this failing, how much more would 
this gifted artist have accomplished! 
how much more completely would he 
have subdued his enemies! 

Industrious himself in the extreme, 
he ever warned his pupils and friends 
against apathy and idleness. His re- 
flections embraced all subjects—art, 
politics, a religion, ethics,—every- 
thing. Speaking of a man’s isolating 
himself, he says, p. 195,— 

The danger of solitude is that a man 
centres everything too much in himself, 
He fancies the world is watching and 
Heaven protecting him; that he only is 
employed, that he only is ambitious When 





* Vol. i. p. 306. 
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he goes into society he will find others 
occupied with works and efforts like his 
own ; others who have been ambitious and 
are now humbled; others who have grandly 
failed in grandly struggling. This will 
subdue his notions of his own importance, 
and send him back to his study prepared 
for the misfortunes and fitted for the mys- 
teries of life, which would otherwise have 
come unexpectedly. 


Fully aware that the constant habit 
of drawing is the only mode of attain- 
ing the necessary facility and perfection 
in this essential element of his art, 
Haydon always sketched his ideas for 
subjects of painting in his journal. In 
the quiet of the evening he thought, 
sketched, and wrote, like his great 
predecessor, of whom Pliny says— 
“ Apelli fuit alioqui perpetua con- 
suetudo, nunquam tum occupatam 
diem agendi, ut non lineam exerceret 
artem.” ‘The student will do well to 
read attentively the accounts that 
Haydon gives of the history of his 

ictures; how many times he rubbed 
im and rubbed out his heads, feet, and 
legs, and arms before he succeeded to 
his satisfaction. At the same time let 
him remember the maxim of Apelles, 
“ Nocere sepe nimium diligentiam.” 
Haydon says, vol. i. p. 155,— 

My friends tell as a wonderful instance 
of my perseverance, that after having 
finished Macbeth I took him out again to 
raise him higher in my picture, as it would 
contribute to the effect. The wonder in 
ancient Athens would have been if I could 
have suffered him to remain. Such is the 
state of art in this country. 

Portrait-painting he was never fond 
of, although at eighteen he painted one 
of his sister which gives evidence of 
his early mastership in his art. He 
confessed that the practice of it might 
have ofttimes replenished his purse; 
still was he so engrossed with high art 
that he never thoroughly conquered 
his aversion to what he termed the in- 
ferior department of his profession. 
He says,— 

How strange is the blind infatuation of 
the country! Nobody refuses portraits 
of themselves or their friends on canvases 
8, 10, 12 feet long, but every one shuts 
his door against the illustrious deeds of 
our own and of other countries unless on 
the pettiest canvases. At the very time 
Sir George [Beaumont] was harassing me 
about size, Owen was painting his mother 
the same size—a large whole-length, 


By men of genius Haydon was al- 
ways appreciated and highly esteemed. 
Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, Keats, 
Lamb, Wilkie, Sir George Beaumont, 
Horace Smith, Leigh Hunt, Count 
d’Orsay, Hazlitt, Eastlake, the Land- 
seers, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Talfourd, 
were amongst his closest and most in- 
timate friends. His welcome to Scot- 
land by Sir Walter Scott is charac- 
teristic, vol. i. p. 381 :— 


1820.—The next man I dined with was 
Sir Walter. I called on him, and heard 
him stumping down. At the head of his 
first landing he waved his stick, and cried, 
“Hurrah! Welcome to Scotland, Hay- 
don.’’ He then came down, squeezed, in 
fact griped, my hand. ‘ How d’ye like 
Edinburgh?” ‘It is the dream of a 
great genius,’’ saidI. ‘* Well done,” said 
Sir Walter. ‘‘ When will you dine with 
me?’’ <A day was fixed. Sir Walter 
said, in taking wine with me, ‘‘ I say to 
you as Hogg said to Wilkie, I] am happy 
to see so young a man.”’ 


Wordsworth had a deep feeling of 
a for Haydon, to whom from 
Rydal Mount he wrote and enclosed 
three beautiful sonnets, which he dedi- 
cated to the artist. 

To B. R. Haypdon. 
High is our calling, Friend! Creative Art 
(Whether the instrument of words she use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues,) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Heroically fashioned—to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 
And oh! when nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the right reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness,— 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard! 


Wordsworth was much struck with 
Haydon’s picture of “ Napoleon Buo- 
naparte musing on the Island of St. 
Helena.” He writes— 


Haydon ! let worthier judges praise the skill 
Here by thy pencil shown in truth of lines 

And charm of colours ; J applaud those signs 
Of thought, that give the true poetic thrill ; 
That unincumbered whole of blank and still 
Sky without cloud—ocean without a wave; 
And the one man that laboured to enslave 

The World, sole standing high on the bare hill ; 
Back turn’d, arms folded, th’ unapparent face 
Tinged we may fancy in this dreary place 

With light reflected from th’ invisible sun, 

Set like his fortunes ; but not set for aye 

Like them. The unguilty Power pursues his way, 
And before Aim doth dawn perpetual run. 
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Keats was also affectionately at- 
tached to Haydon. A characteristic 
letter addressed to him by this gifted 
and unfortunate poet will be found, 
vol. i. p. 363. 

Wilkie’s friendship was well known, 
and it is extraordinary how two such 
entirely opposite characters could pre- 
serve it so long unbroken. Wilkie 
cautious and yielding, Haydon daring 
and inflexible; Wilkie slow, saving, 
and provident, Haydon impetuously 
progressive, ignorant of the value of 
money, and mindful only of the pre- 
sent exigencies. Both were affection- 
ate, both struggled together in the 
early part of their career, both appreci- 
ated each other’s talents, and both 
knew one another’s failings, and were 
in the main tolerant of them, Haydon 
perhaps the least so. Haydon was 
ever delighted at his friend’s success ; 
jealousy never separated them for one 
moment during the whole of their long 
attachment. Vasari says, “it rarely 
happens that the disciples of distin- 
guished artists, if they observe the 
precepts of those masters, do not them- 
selves become very eminent.” This 
observation is certainly applicable to 
Haydon’s pupils, amongst whom were 
Edwin, Thomas, and Charles Land- 
seer, Sir Charles Eastlake, William 
Harvey the celebrated engraver, Be- 
wicke the painter, Lance, and others. 
On taking the Landseers he makes the 
following remarks in vol. i. p. 326. 

In 1815 Mr. Landseer, the engraver, 
had brought his boys to me and said, 
** When do you let your beard grow and 
take pupils?’’ I said, ‘‘ If my instruc- 
tions are useful or valuable, now.’’ ‘‘ Will 
you let my boys come?’’ I said ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.”’ Charles and Thomas it was im- 
mediately arranged should come every 
Monday, when I was to give them work 
for the week. Edwin took my dissections 
of the lion, and I advised him to dissect 
animals—the only mode of acquiring their 
construction—as I had dissected men, and 
as I should make his brothers do. This 
very incident generated in me a desire to 
form a school. 


Speaking of the Landseers, Bewicke, 
and Chalfield, further on, p. 327, vol. i. 


All these young men looked up to me 
as their instructor and friend. I took 
them under my care, taught them every- 
thing I knew, explained the principles of 
Raffaelle’s Works in my collection of his 
prints, and did the same thing over again 


which I had done to Eastlake, without 
one shilling from them any more than 
from him. They improved rapidly. The 
gratitude of themselves and their friends 
knew no bounds. 

Haydon’s style of writing was power- 
ful, concise, and pithy, his knowledge 
in his art and its history deep, and his 
mode of conveying instruction by lec- 
tures and otherwise, highly successful. 
His anecdotes are always amusing, for 
he was ever happy in displaying in 
them the salient points in the charac- 
ters of those of whom he wrote. He 
describes well the sale of his picture, 
“The Judgment of Solomon :” 


At last the exhibition opened for pri- 
vate view. First there came Caroline, 
Princess of Wales, with Payne Knight. 
Knight, who, smarting under his mistake on 
Pliny, which I had exposed, put his eye 
close to the picture, and turning to the 
Princess of Wales said, ‘‘ distorted stuff!” 
Macbeth had been called so, and he felt 
sure he was on safe ground in making 
such a remark on Solomon, when that 
defect had been entirely got rid of. The 
Princess of Wales agreed with him, and 
told Glover she was “sorry to see such a 
picture there.’’ 

The poor President and officials were 
sadly cut down, but I said ‘‘ My dear 
friends, wait for John Bull.” They shook 
their heads. Then came the nobility, who 
seemed interested, though one said it was 
very large. At last on the Monday the 
exhibition opened to honest John, who 
swore it was the finest work England had 
produced. Before half an hour a gentle- 
man opened his pocket-book and showed 
me a 500/. note. “ Will you take it?” 
My heart beat—my agonies of want pressed, 
but it was too little—I trembled out, ‘1 
cannot.” Immediately all the artists said 
I was wrong. This gentleman invited me 
to dine: I went, but when we were sitting 
over our wine, he agreed to give me my 
price, six hundred guineas. His lady said, 
‘*but, my dear, where am I to put my 
piano?” The bargain was at an end! 

I returned to town in spirits. This was 
the first day—before the end of the next 
the town was in excitement. I met Mr. 
Lock of Norbury Park, who said, ‘* the 
execution was never exceeded.” The third 
day Sir George Beaumont and Mr. Holwell 
Carr were deputed to buy it for the Gal- 
lery, and as they were discussing its 
beauties, over went the man in the room, 
and very deliberately put up ‘sold.’’ 
‘Yes, indeed !’’ said Sir George; ‘* Oh! 
but we came to buy it.””, ‘‘ Ah! but, Sir, 
you did not say so.”” “Oh no! but we 
were going to.’’ ‘* Ah! but, Sir, a gentle- 
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man came up and bought it whilst you 
were talking.’’ ‘*God bless me!’’ said 
Sir George, ‘‘it is very provoking ;”’ and 
then he went all round the room. ‘* The 
Gallery meant to have bought,”’ at which 
people smiled. 

Just at this moment in I walked per- 
fectly innocent of all this, and seeing 
**sold’’ really thought I should have 
fainted. My first impulse was gratitude 
to God. Whilst I was inwardly mutter- 
ing up came Sir George Beaumont, and, 
holding out his hand, said, ‘‘ Haydon, I 
am astonished.” We shook hands before 
a crowded room, Sir George saying, ‘* You 
must paint mea picture after all. Yes, 
indeed, you must. Lady Beaumont and I 
will call; yes, indeed.’’ At that moment 
in walked Lord Mulgrave and General 
Phipps. They crowded round me, swore 
it was as fine as Raffaelle. ‘‘ Haydon, you 
dine with us to-day of course!” I bowed. 
When I came home my table was covered 
with cards of fashion, noble lords, dukes, 
ladies, baronets, literary men. Wilkie, 
drawn along by infection, was delighted. 
Calcott assured me no people had a higher 
respect for my talents than the Academi- 
cians, and that I was quite mistaken if I 
imagined they had not! ‘* Who has 
bought it?’? was now the buzz. I in- 
quired, and found Sir William Elford (an 
old friend of Sir Joshua’s) and Mr. Tin- 
combe, bankers of Plymouth. “Oh, yes; 
a couple of Devonshire friends,’’ was said 
with a sneer. ‘‘ That may be,’’ said I; 
** but, as Adrian said, is a Devonshire 
guinea of less value than a Middlesex one 
—does it smell ?” 


How much character is portrayed 
in this little episode. Haydon gene- 
rally marred himself when just at the 
point of attaining his wishes ; he never 
seemed contented with a point gained : 
“ On, on,” was his motto; and in fol- 
lowing it he often irretrievably lost 
many excellent opportunities of fur- 
thering his prospects. When the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia, then the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, in 1817 visited London, 
Sauerweid introduced Haydon to his 
highness as “un peintre d’histoire dis- 
tingué.” Haydon relates this interview 
in his characteristic manner. Vol. i. 
p. 340. 


The Grand Duke was a very tall, grace- 
ful, and fine young man, with high bred 
manners and a frank carriage. In a loud 
voice, as if giving the word of command, 
turning to the Ilissus, he thundered out, 
“ C’est un superbe fragment,’’ to which I 
replied, not in the gentlest voice, ‘ Oui, 
Altesse Imperiale.’’ He then said, ‘“* Vous 
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étes un peintre d’histoire?'’ I bowed, 
*« Ou sont vos tableaux; dans quel bati- 
ment publique ?’’ This was a poser ; but 
with a bitter smile, I replied, “ Altesse 
Imperiale, dans ce pays ci & present on 
ne place pas des tableaux d’histoire dans 
les batimens publiques.’’ He stared and 
turned to the Ilissus. 

So far all was well. I had been favour- 
ably received, and should have waited ; 
but my natural eagerness to press an ad- 
vantage, urged me to say to the Grand 
Duke, “ J’ai un oncle au service de votre 
pore Imperiale.’’ ‘* Quel nom ?”? said the 
Grand Duke. “ Cobley,’’ said I. His 
face lighted up, and he replied, ** Cobley! 
Je le connais tres bien: il est un com- 
mandant distingué. J’ai passé trois se- 
maines avec lui 4 Odesse.’? He now 
treated me a merveille, and there was 
enormous curiosity in the circle ; a Cal- 
muc-looking man seemed bursting to speak 
to me; but I was not to be spoken to. 
The moment the Grand Duke turned to 
go the Calmuc squeezed over to me, and 
in very good English said, ‘* What pleased 
the Duke so?”’ ‘* Oh!” said I, like an 
ass, ‘‘I have an uncle in the Russian 
army.” Sauerweid seemed to eye me with 
a sort of fear. Tis, highness had begged 
me to send him my drawings of the mar- 
bles, which I did; and Sauerweid brought 
me word he would call and see my pic- 
ture. I found out afterwards that the 
drawings were never laid before him, nor 
did he ever send to say he would call. It 
was an artifice to keep me from calling 
upon him ; and when his Imperial High- 
ness was gone the drawings came back, 
with a very peculiar knot in the cord 
which tied up the roll, and which I had 
remarked before sending them. 

So ended my first introduction to royalty. 
I advise young painters, when their first 
step has been successful with such exalted 
personages, to let the next step come from 
them. 

It was grossly imprudent in me to say 
one word about connexions till I had his 
highness alone. 

I was told, and I believe, that when he 
sent Kutusoff to Sauerweid, it was to take 
me with him to Stratford House, as a 
compliment to the nephew of Cobley. 
Nothing, however, came of it. 


Haydon was a great admirer of the 
nobility, amongst whom he found much 
real taste and high feeling for his darl- 
ing art; titles, however, never screened 
a man from his sarcasm or rebuff if he 
discovered an attempt to back igno- 
rance with a sneer. Even in ordinary 
cases he did not rebuke so gently as he 
might have done. What he would have 
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done had he been in the place of 
Apelles, when Alexander was talking 
so ignorantly about art that even the 
boys who were grinding the colours 
laughed at him, we are afraid to say. 
Two such spirits must have produced 
an explosion. 

These volumesare scattered through- 
out with valuable practical hints on the 
detail and object of painting; and in 
an appendix are the opinions of other 
authors upon this subject, with Hay- 
don’s annotations. 

At the time of his death Haydon was 
in his 61st year; and it is a fact worth 
recording, relative to the duration of 
life among painters, that its average is 
623 years. This statistical fact is ar- 
rived at by a careful comparison of the 
lives of 125 painters, whose biographies 
have been written by Vasari: amongst 
them we find that there were 91 violent 
deaths, including one suicide, six mur- 
ders, and one fatal accident by falling 
from a scaffold. Two unfortunate 
painters caught the plague from their 
mistresses and died ; and poor Spinola 
Aretino died at the age of 92 from the 
fright that a dream occasioned in him, 
in which he fancied Lucifer appeared 
to him and demanded redress for hav- 
ing been painted with such a diabolical 
expression in one of his pictures. 

Besides his own individual efforts to 
raise art, Haydon endeavoured by every 
means available to make it an object 
of sufficient interest to Government to 
induce it to accord an annual grant for 
its encouragement. He accordingly 
petitioned Parliament for that purpose, 
in which he strongly urged Govern- 
ment to support painting as it had 
done sculpture. 


Haydon laid before Brougham his plan 
for ornamenting the great room of the 
Admiralty (which no doubt occurred to 
him as an old guest of Lord Mulgrave 
there) with representations of naval actions, 
and busts and portraits of naval com- 
manders. This is worth noticing, as a 
first step to the result which is getting 
towards realisation in the new Houses of 
Parliament.—P. 54, vol. ii. 

The editor could not have shown 
more ignorance and greater injustice 
than he has done in writing the cha- 
racter of Haydon. Haydon never 
knew in early life what it was to be 
restrained ; at home he had his own 
way, and at school he found that all 
Gent. Maa. Vor. XL. 
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his masters allowed him entire free- 
dom of action. Drawing was his great 
forte, and to excel in it seemed to be 
his first longing, which was kindled 
into flame by his reading Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s Discourses. He says, 

I read one: it placed so much reliance 
on honest industry, it expressed so strong 
a conviction that all men were equal, and 
that application made the difference, that 
I fired up at once. I took them all home, 
and read them before breakfast the next 
morning. The thing was done. My des- 
tiny was fixed. The spark which had for 
years lain struggling to blaze now burst 
out for ever. 

Thus bred up with never a master 
to guide him, in the strict sense of the 
term, he entered upon his London 
career, developed his own genius single 
handed, raised his fame in an unpa~ 
ralleled short space of time by his own 
unremitting exertions, gained the ad- 
miration of the world, and strove suc- 
cessfully for the decoration of the 
Houses of Parliament ; established the 
School of Design, and fought bravely 
against the attacks on the Elgin Mar- 
bles, whose genuineness and beauty he 
proved to the world. The editor says, 
in his character of Haydon, “that he 
was indefatigable in labour during his 
periods of application; but he was 
often diverted from his art by profes- 
sional polemics, and by fits of reading.” 
All deplored Haydon’s cacoéthes scri- 
bendi, but as to his “ fits of reading,” 
the editor evidently shows himself ill- 
ealculated to draw a character by 
making such a remark and trying to 
depreciate thereby, in the eyes of his 
readers, the man of whom he would 
have the world estimate according to 
his own limited ideas. 

Non semper arcum tendit Apollo. 

These said “ fits” were delightful re- 
laxations from painting, worry, and 
harass, and were always undertaken 
for the advancement of his art: be- 
sides they were in perfect harmony 
with theman; he did nothing by halves; 
if a subject were to be mastered he 
set to work at it and never left it until 
he had accomplished his task. His 
vast store of information baffled and 
astounded many. 

The editor again says, “in taste he 
was deficient as in judgment.” Was 
his taste deficient when he boldly chose 
to admire the ~~ Marbles in spite 
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of the sneers of dilettantism? Was 
his judgment deficient when he re- 
futed the absurdities of Payne Knight, 
who made them out “ to be Roman of 
the time of Hadrian.” 

Again the editor, not in the most 
Christian manner, undertakes the duties 
of being Haydon’s judge in matters of 
religion. He sneeringly says, “ Hay- 
don’s religiousness was puzzling,” and 
that “his prayers were begging letters, 
in fact, despatched to the Almighty.” 
The editor ought to recollect that to 
sneer at the prayers of others is ex- 
actly what the Pharisee was condemned 
for in the parable of our Lord. Again 
he says, “It must not be forgotten 
that the prayers of many eminently 
pious people, and indeed of whole 
churches and sects, are little more than 
this.” The writer of such an opinion 
as this will gain little sympathy, ex- 
cept from a set of narrow-minded 
atheists, who scoff at religion for the 
sake of “ being thought clever.” ‘The 
editor must recollect that in a Chris- 
tian country a sneer at religion is 
always considered as evidence of no 
religion in the sneerer. Again, the 
editor finding himself perfectly igno- 
rant of art in all its bearings, calls in 
to his aid a man, who says of Haydon’s 
painting, “ Indeed his pictures are him- 
self, and fail as he failed.” Of course 
not one word need be said in review of 
the opinion of a person who could pen 
such envious nonsense. Were “ Solo- 
mon,” “ Jerusalem,” “ Dentatus,” 
“ Macbeth,” “ Napoleon,” “ Lazarus,” 
“ The Mock Election,” “ Eucles,” 
“ Aristides,” “Curtius” failures? If 
they were, then what painter would 
not strive to fail? It is all very well 
to imitate noble lords in editing lives, 
but ambitious editors must take care, 
when they desire to link their names 
with greatness, that they do not “light 
a torch to show their Jittleness the 
more.” 

Haydon wanted a Giorgio Vasari to 
have chronicled his history ; how would 
this worthy biographer have understood 
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the high aspirations of Haydon, his de- 
votedness, energy, and genius ! 

We must now conclude our notice 
of this work, and recommend our 
readers to peruse it. In it they will 
find a fund of information on all mat- 
ters relating to society and art; the 
anecdotes of celebrated people are in- 
numerable, and told with immense force 
and character. 

Haydon was like a comet. He de- 
scribed his peculiar orbit in art to the 
utter dismay of the more established 
systems, cut the ecliptic of the old 
routine in painting, came in contact 
with the spheres of coloricism and 
dilettantism, and made the world think 
his course eccentric because it was not 
ordinary. It was forgotten that Hay- 
don’s desire to restore art to its high 
standard was merely the reproduction 
of what Apelles, Pheidias, and Michel- 
agnuolo felt before him, whose govern- 
ments knew, however, that to encou- 
rage the fine arts was to raise the 
moral state and feeling of their people. 

The height of Haydon’s ambition 
was to see the first: buildings of his 
country embellished with historical re- 
miniscences of her former glory. Pa- 
triotism was a distinguished element 
in his nature, but so blended, however, 
with his art and himself that it became 
an impossibility to analyse either sepa- 
rately. 

He lived to see the acknowledgment 
of his principles by Government, the 
establishment of the School of Design, 
and the embellishment of the Houses 
of Parliament ; but, in the competition 
of artists for the carrying out of this 
last object, the Commissioners, amongst 
whom was one of his own pupils, con- 
sidered he had failed. Not even 
daunted by this blow, he set to work 
and commenced a series of gigantic 
paintings to prove his capability. Pe- 
cuniary loss, profound disappointment, 
and gross ingratitude at last broke his 
proud spirit, and sent his grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. 
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THE NORTHERN TOPOGRAPHERS. 


The History and Antiquities of North Durham, as subdivided into the Shires of Nor- 
ham, Island, and Bedlington, which, from the Saxon period until the year 1844, 
constituted parcels of the County Palatine of Durham, but are now united to the 
County of Northumberland. By the Rev. James Raine, M.A., Rector of Meldon, 
and Librarian of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, &c. Fol. 1852. 


THE people of the Northern coun- 
ties of England seem to have been 
more disposed to that minute historical 
research which is often called Anti- 
quarianism than those of the South, 
and to have been more sensible of the 
value of writings which explain to them 
why such and such an edifice, now 
perhaps in ruins, or such and such a 
monument of any other kind, whether 
a memorial of an event or of some 
person great in former times, is found 
in the sites in which they see them, 
perhaps even at their own doors. We 


have at least a pretty large library of 


works relating to Northern antiquities 
and Northern history, to say nothing 
of the more general historical labours 
of such men as Lord William Howard 
of Naworth in the sixteenth century, 
and of Smith towards the end of the 
seventeenth, the very learned editor 
of Bede, who has been so diligently 


read and followed by the troop of 


editors of the same author in these our 
later times. 

We know not to what general prin- 
ciple this is to be referred ; but we can 
see why in particular the county, or 

rather the bishopric, of Durham should 
have been studied in the way it has 
been, and its antiquities and its history 
be described or detailed and illustrated 
with so much affectionate minuteness, 
—for, if there is any city in the king- 
dom which seems as if it must compel 
a resident in it to become an antiquary, 
it is Durham; if there is any city 
which, above all others, presents both 
as a whole and in its single objects 
matter to invite men to inquiries re- 
specting it, it is Durham: while the 
peculiar constitution of the district 
around, its insulation as to its internal 
government, its historic wealth both in 
ancient records and ancient chronicles 
of its own or its own authors, its long 
series of bishops, leading us back to 
the very earliest dawn of Christianity 
in Britain, its monastic remains, its 
castles, its families of high renown, its 
share in the border wars, and in the 





last great struggle (1569) which was 
made in England in support of the 
ancient order and practices of the 
English Church, are all things which 
make this county a subject peculiarly 
tempting to a topographer. 

Much cannot be said in praise of 
Hutchinson, who wanted both taste 
and scholarship, though not deficient 
in zeal and industry and love of his 
subject ; but he lived too early. The 
old county historians had put writers 
on county history on a wrong track 
by making their works so exclusively 


mere dry details, so that in most of 


them—nay, we may say all of what 
may be called the old school, from 
Burton to Morant—we look in vain for 
any stroke of genius, or anything that 
really enlivens the dull detail without 
any painful incongruity, or even (ex- 
cept in rare instances indeed) for any 
felicity of combination or conjecture. 
There were a few writers of minor 
topographical works who proceeded in 
a better spirit; but of persons who 
undertook to write on large districts, 
such as a county, it seems to have been 
reserved to Whitaker, about the be- 
ginning of the present century, to turn 
out of the beaten track, and to show 
us how possible it is for a cultivated 
and powerful mind to condescend to 
writing such as this, and to mix ina 
very agreeable manner bold conjecture, 
deductions of general interest, appli- 
cations of events in the past to the 
guidance of men of his own time, and 
spirited delineations both of manners 
and scenery, with those dry details 
which are indispensable in works of 
this kind, without which indeed they 
are as nothing. 

We regard Dr. Whitaker's publica- 
tions as having had a great influence 
in raising the tone and character of 
topogr. aphical writingin England. But 
as Dr. Whitaker grew older he grew 
more indifferent to the details. ‘There 
is very little in the“ Loidis and Elmete” 
to satisfy the curiosity of persons de- 
sirous of knowing what books of topo- 
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graphy profess to teach, and the “ Rich- 
mondshire” is not better. However, 
we think that if Dr. Whitaker had not 
written, we should not have found the 
county of Durham described with the 
elegance, the taste, the force, and the 
spirit with which it was treated by Mr. 
Surtees. 

Mr. Surtees’s labours are not only 
far in advance of those of Hutchinson, 
but they are in important respects dif- 
ferent from those of Dr. Whitaker. 
There is more of the poetic tempera- 
ment manifest in them; there isa more 
general kindly feeling running through 
them; but, above all, there is what 
Dr. Whitaker’s later works most de- 
plorably want—a fulness of knowledge 
of his subject, inexhaustible resources 
of intelligence, and ample evidence 
that it springs from actual observation, 
or from actual study of the records or 
other authorities on which he had pro- 
ceeded. Perhaps he may sometimes 
give his authorities too much at length; 
for the great art in topography, now 
that the duty of topographers is better 
understood than it once was, is to know 
what to leave out. Not that there is 
anything in Surtees of the petty am- 
bition of some writers, who will quote 
punctually from the printed record- 
books to show that they have read 
them, where the application of the 
matter and a concise English notice of 
it is all that is wanted. Still there 
may be too much of charter evidence, 
even where the donors are persons of 
great eminence, as there may be even 
too much of that which is in itself very 
valuable—glossarial exposition of pe- 
culiar terms occurring in such charters. 

Mr. Surtees’s work will ever be con- 
sidered as a model for works of this 
nature, and pity it is that he did not 
live to finish it, and that there has not 
yet arisen any one who has seriously 

roposed to undertake the task. Surely 
if a proper man were found, proper en- 
couragement would be given him to 
proceed. 

No one living could do it so well as 
Mr. Raine. He was the intimate friend 
of Mr. Surtees, well acquainted with 
all his habits of research and study, 
and fully conversant also with the 
county and with whatever exists any- 
where which could be used in the illus- 
tration of any part of its history. His 
own work, recently completed, entitled 


The History, &c. of North Durham, 
shews his fitness for such an under- 
taking. It is, in fact, in one sense a 
part of what we are calling for. There 
were previously to 1844 certain out- 
lying portions of the Bishopric belong- 
ing rather geographically to Northum- 
berland than to Durham, of which Holy 
Island is one member. It appears that 
it was a matter of arrangement between 
Mr. Raine and Mr. Surtees that, while 
Mr. Surtees undertook that part of the 
Bishopric which lies between the Tees 
and the Tyne,—much the greatest por- 
tion, that the outlying places should 
be committed to Mr. Raine, and be 
described by him in a work distinct 
from the county history, and yet on 
the same scale and in the same manner 
as to size and illustration. So that, 
though Mr. Raine’s work has its per- 
fect individuality, it may be considered 
in one sense a portion of the general 
history of the Bishopric of Durham, 
and essential to the possessors of Mr. 
Surtees’s volumes. 

People are not perhaps fully aware 
of the expense, the difficulties, and 
anxieties which attend the production 
of books such as these, especially when 
they are adorned, as this work is, with 
splendid engravings from drawings of 
eminent artists. Nothing is easier 
than to get 2 ordinary books of to- 
pography. They may be made to 
bookseller’s order on a few days’ notice. 
But it is a far different thing when the 
material has to be dug out of the 
quarry, when there is to be comparison 
and deduction never before made, and 
the whole has to be combined in a 
scholar-like relation of the story. In 
the case of Mr. Raine there seems to 
have been some peculiar impediments, 
for the first part of his History appeared 
in 1830, and at length, in 1852, the 
second part has come forth. Yet it is 
not, we are happy to say, the vite 
summa brevis which here has forbidden 
that he should have undertaken to 
prepare a long work ; but we are sorry 
that he should have occasion to allude 
to the anxieties of a protracted suit at 
law, decided at last however in his 
favour, as distracting his attention. 
But the task is now completed, and 
his engagement to the public fully 
satisfied. It is quite a work fit to 
stand side by side with those of Mr. 
Surtees, containing every information 
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that can reasonably be expected from 
a topographical writer, interspersed 
with many facts which elucidate sub- 
jects of more general and higher his- 
toric interest; while the intermixture 
of happy derivations, judicious re- 
marks, and pleasant anecdotes may 
make it an agreeable book to those 
who read rather for amusement than 
to enlarge their amount of knowledge. 

The portions of the ancient bishopric 
of Durham of which Mr. Raine under- 
took the description were denominated 
Norhamshire, Islandshire, and Bed- 
lingtonshire. Each of these shires 
formed a single parish only, the two 
former lying contiguous, upon the 
southern bank of the Tweed, and the 
last consisting of a single parish upon 
the coast of Northumberland. Duri ng 
the progress of Mr. Raine’s work these 
three districts have ceased to belong to 
the county of Durham, and, by an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1844, have be- 
come parcel of the county of North- 
umberland, with the exception of the 
two townships of Tweedmouth and 
_— which by the operation of the 

unicipal Corporation Act had been 
mate id attached to the borough of 

erwick-upon-Tweed. 

Norhamshire and Islandshire were 
part of the wide territory assigned to 
the see of Durham, on its foundation 
by the Northumbrian prince Oswald, 
in the year 635. Lindisfarne itself, the 
Holy Island, continued to be the resi- 
dence of the bishop and his monks 
until they were expelled by the Danes 
in the year 900 ; and its history is con- 
sequently in its early portions the his- 
tory of the church of Durham. Mr. 
Raine occupies twenty pages of his 
book with the annals of these early 
bishops. The see of Durham retained 
its property in these territories until it 
became the policy of the state to di- 
minish episcopal revenues. Having 
fallen into the hands of the Crown by 
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the attainder of Bishop Tunstall im- 
mediately after the death of Queen 
Mary, they were not again restored 
with the temporalities of the see, but 
soon after granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth (on a lease for three lives) to her 
cousin Lord Hunsdon, then General 
Warden of the Marches towards Scot- 
land and Governor of Berwick; from 
whose family they were purchased in 
the reign of James the First by the 
Earl of Dunbar, for the sum of 6,000/. 
In the mean time, in the lst James I. 
Bishop Toby Matthew, by formal con- 
veyance, had confirmed the alienation 
to the Crown; and, though it subse- 
quently appears that in the prelatic 
days of Charles I. Bishop Morton was 
enabled to resume some portion of the 
ancient territorial rights of his pre- 
decessors, the Civil War ensued, and 
dissipated all these claims for ever. 

It will be understood from what we 
have now stated, that the mere topo- 
graphical description, or local survey, 
which fell to Mr. Raine’s task in this 
undertaking was comparatively of 
small dimensions; consisting, in the 
whole, of three North-country parishes, 
each having several townships, and 
two or three dependent cha + and, 
as one of these, namely Bedlington, lay 
in the district described by Mr. Hodg- 
son in his (alas! unfinished) History 
of Northumberland, in that case Mr. 
Raine has contented himself with 
giving an abridged abstract of Mr. 

odgson’s account, together with such 
additional particulars as have since 
occurred to him.* 

The great features of Mr. Raine’s 
topographical domain are the venerable 
church of Lindisfarne, the priory of 
Coldingham, and the castle of Nor- 
ham; but the main strength of his 
work, and that which distinguishes it 
from every other book of its class, con- 
sists in the rich stores of record evidence, 
of charters,f account-rolls, and his- 





* It was a part of Mr. Raine’s original design to have included a history of the town 
of Berwick and an account of the fisheries in the Tweed, but that portion of his plan 
he abandoned in favour of the late Robert Weddell, esq., who unfortunately died with- 


out fulfilling his intentions. 


+ The charters of the Kings of Scotland, which commence the series, are of great 
importance in reference to the once hotly debated question of the feudal dependence 


of the kingdom of Scotland upon the English crown. 


The genuineness of some of 


them have been impeached by distinguished historical writers upon this score. 
The first is one of King Duncan, by which large estates were conveyed to the monks 
of Durham. 





It was regarded as a genuine document by Anderson in his Historical 
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torical documents of every description, 
which have been preserved in unusual 
completeness in the archives of the 
Church of Durham, and from which 
he has derived the most authentic and 
important illustrations of the civil and 
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religious history of the North of 
England, its language, mauners, and 
statistics. 

One hundred and fourteen folio 
pages are occupied with the charters, 
&e. in number 661, relating to the 


Topographers. 





Essay on the Independence of Scotland, and by Sir James Dalrymple in his Collec- 
tions respecting Scottish History ; but Lord Hailes in his Annals of Scotland threw 
doubt on its authenticity, and Chalmers in his Caledonia decidedly rejected it. Mr. 
Raine satisfactorily answers all the objections that have been adduced against it: he 
pronounces it to be a genuine document, constituting the earliest written record 
affecting the History of Scotland; and states his belief that it had two objects in view— 
the enriching the monks of Durham, and thereby in some measure conciliating the 
aid of the Northern counties of England: but more especially the placing upon 
record in the muniment room of an English monastery the important words con- 
stans hereditarie rex Scotia, which have presented such difficulties to the Scotish 
historians, that more than one of them would willingly get rid, by whatever means, of 
the record in which they occur. It will be remembered that William the Conqueror 
put forward the like claims of hereditary right to the crown of England, and it is re- 
markable that two of his charters, containing the assertion, Ego Willielmus Dei gratia 
Rex Anglorum hereditario jure factus, had been placed on record at Durham a few 
years before the accession of Duncan. 

Mr. Raine exercises his discrimination with no less success on another suspected 
Coldingham charter,—one of Edgar King of Scotland, which no longer exists in its 
original form, as that of Duncan does. It was published by Dugdale in his Monas- 
ticon, and was in 1704 triumphantly brought forward by a writer named Atwood as 
containing a decisive admission of the superiority of England over the kingdom of 
Scotland. Atwood’s treatise roused the Scotish blood of Anderson, the compiler of 
that splendid collection, the Diplomata Scotiz, who, in the following year, in reply to 
Atwood, published an historical essay on the independency of Scotland, in which this 
charter is asserted to be a base forgery. Mr. Raine shows not only that the charter is 
genuine, but also that, so far from affecting the independence of Scotland, it positively 
establishes that independence in the plainest terms. The offensive clause is as follows : 
Ego Edgarus, totam terram de Lodoneio et regnum Scotiz dono domini mei Willelmi 
Anglorum regis et paterna hereditate possidens. Here (remarks Mr. Raine) are two 
distinct propositions, both of them distinctly true, and conveyed in a grammatical 
construction of ordinary occurrence and obvious meaning. There is in the Paradise 
Lost (vii. 502) a very striking instance of this kind of collocation— 

Air, water, earth, 

By fowl, fish, beast, was flown, was swum, was walked. 

When the members of the sentence are duly assigned to their respective parts they 
may be thus translated :—J, Edgar, possessing the land of the Lothian by the gift of 
my lord William King of England, and the kingdom of Scotland as heir tu my father. 
Edgar holds the Lothian land as a fief under the crown of England, and therefore he 
takes counsel of the King of England before he could lawfully alienate a portion of 
that land or territory to the church of Durham ; he holds the crown of Scotland in 
his own right as the heir of his father, and takes special care so to say. The fief is 
called terra; the sovereignty is duly designated by the word reynum. This important 
distinction was overlooked by Anderson, as was also the dishonest suppression on the 
part of his opponent of the words et paterna hereditate; and, though he himself 
printed the charter with these words, he yet was insensible to the obvious construction 
and meaning of the paragraph, which, if viewed in its true light, would have settled the 
point in dispute, and have driven Atwood out of the field. Mr. Raine adduces several 
additional arguments which completely verify the authenticity of the charter; but he 
afterwards points out another charter, professing to be one of King Edgar, which ‘‘ is 
a most palpable forgery, fabricated apparently for the express purpose of establishing 
the superiority of England.”” He adds that it is probably one of the alleged fabrica- 
tions of Hardinge tie poetical chronicler, who lived in the time of Henry VI. and who 
received an annuity from the crown for his services. It is, however, but a clumsy 
imitation, deficient in the quality of its parchment, its ink, its phraseology, its seal, 
and every other characteristic feature. We have inadequately compressed into this 
brief note the principal points of eight of the most elaborate and closely argued pages 
of Mr. Raine’s work. 
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priory of Coldingham ;* and thirty- 
eight more by those which belong to 
other subjects in the book. In another 
place we find the account-rolls of the 
bailiffs or proctors who managed the 
church property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Durham at Norham, occu- 
pying sixteen folio pages: which are 
rendered the more valuable from the 
glossarial notes of the editor, with 
which they are illustrated through- 
out. The account-rolls of the cells of 
Holy Island and of Farne, and the 
fabric accounts of Norham Castle, are 
equally remarkable, and are edited 
with the same care and discrimination. 

Another very important feature of 
Mr. Raine’s work, and one which will 
recommend it as possessing more than 
local interest, is the review which he 
takes, in his General Introduction, of 
the international relations between the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, 
during the long period in which they 
lived in a state of either open warfare 
or of predatory peace. Keeping in 
view what had been published on 
this subject by Bishop Nicolson in 
his Leges Marchiarum, by Ridpath 
in his Border History, by Nicol- 
son and Burn in their History of 
Westmorland and Cumberland, and 
by Sir Walter Scott in his Border 
Antiquities, Mr. Raine has yet put 
together a large accession of new and 
interesting materials, which admirably 
exemplify the accuracy and the truth 
of those wild and stirring scenes which 
the great Magician of the North so 
much delighted to portray, but in 
which the reality is so often still more 
strange than fiction. 
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Where Mr. Raine has to perform 
the ordinary part of a topographer he 
has done it well, thoroughly, and com- 
pletely. The genealogies of the prin- 
cipal eetembons are worked out with 
care; including several houses of 
Forster, Grey, Orde, Selby, &c. &c. 
and more particularly one of the an- 
cient Roman Catholic house of Hag- 
gerston of that ilk, and a great sheet 
pedigree of the Greys of Heton, Chil- 
lingham, Howick, &c. &c. One of the 
oldest houses of the district is that of 

eveley, from which both the Duke of 
Northumberland and Lord Redesdale 
descend. But the most remarkable 
perhaps of all Mr. Raine’s genealogical 
researches are those which he has de~ 
voted to the family of Maners, of Etal 
in Northumberland, the direct an- 
cestors of the noble house of Rutland. 
He first lays before the reader the 
pedigrees compiled by Vincent and 
Glover, from which he finds occasion 
to differ toto celo, and respecting which 
he had received from a modern member 
of the College of Arms that advice 
which is applicable to so many of the 
productions of their predecessors— 
“to believe just so much of their early 
matches and descents as can be proved 
by better evidence.” Mr. Raine after- 
wards gives his own pedigree of Ma- 
ners as founded upon the inquisitiones 
post mortem and other authentic re- 
cords, but is obliged at last to leave his 
readers “to assign wives from Glover 
and Vincent at their discretion.” The 
original arms of Maners were, Sable, 
two bars azure and a chief gules—a 
coat which was evidently derived from 
that of the Muschamps, Barons of 











* The archives of Durham upon this subject were not exhausted even by this process. 
Its overflowings have formed a volume upon Coldingham, printed for the Surtees 
8vo. 1841. 
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Wooller, an heiress of which family 
carried Etal to Sir Robert Maners in 
the reign of Henry III. The colours 
of Muschamp were or and gules, and 
the bearings were materially the same. 
The old red chief of Maners gave way, 
in 1525, to one quarterly of France 
and England, conceded to the newly 
created Earl of Rutland on account of 
the royal blood which flowed from his 
mother in his veins. Mr. Raine gives 
an interesting account of the ruins of 
the ancient castle of Etal, which stands 
on a gentle swell by the side of the 
river Till, not far from the borders of 
Norhamshire. He assigns it to the 
reign of Henry VI. and states that it 
might have been easily converted into 
an excellent mansion-house in more 
recent times, had circumstances pro- 
tected it from desertion and consequent 
dilapidation. It had, however, already 
fallen into ruin in the reign of Henry 
VIII. when a survey made in the year 
1542 states that “The castell of 
Etayle, being of the Earle of Rutland’s 
inherytaunce, ys for lacke of repara- 
cions in very great decaye, and many 
necessary houses within the same be- 
come ruynous and fallen tothe ground.” 

Among other — relating to the 
family of Maners which Mr. Raine has 
abstracted, are some which ——— 
the memory of a border fray which 
took place in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth, when William Heron and Robin 
Atkinson his servant were slain. John 
Maners, the son and heir of Sir John 
Maners who was sheriff of Northum- 
berland in 1413, was charged with 
having been guilty of this slaughter, 
and we have the following account of 
it in his own words—which we mo- 
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dernise from his own orthography as 
printed by Mr. Raine. 


The said William Heron and Robin 
[Atkinson his servant] and others with 
them, came the day of their death from 
Norham to Etal, in the town of the said 
John, with force and arms, and in his men 
and servants’ great assault made in shoot- 
ing of arrows, striking with swords, and 
proposing to have slain them, in great 
noise and rumour and affray against the 
peace, in the which debate the said Wil- 
liam Heron in his own assault was slain, 
the said John [Maners] and John [his 
son] not being near-hand him by a spear- 
length and more, whose death the said 
John and John all times sore have re- 
pented. Also I, John Maners, have gart 
say for the soul of the said William Heron 
in Durham, Gisburgh, and Tynmouth 
pcecc. masses, whereas I had by awards of 
the umpires to gar do but p. masses. 


In another paper we have the pe- 
nance imposed more precisely stated :-— 


Maners, &c. to come to Newcastle upon 
a day appointed before midsummer next, 
and lawely submit thaym w' wordes and 
dedes of humbleness and submission, to 
cause D. masses for the relevyng of the 
soule of the said William Heron, to be 
sung within the year; to pay to Sir Robert 
Umframvyle and Isabel [the widow] 250 
marks, 100s. of which to be expended upon 
the soul of Atkinson, &c. Dated 28 Sep. 
1430, 9 Hen. VI. 


Such is an incidental sketch of the 
family history of the Borders : and the 
pages of Mr. Raine’s work will not be 
turned over long without their readers’ 
meeting with many other characteristic 
traits which recal the features of a 
wild and romantic state of society, and 
the manners and usages of times far 
differing from our own. 


PASSAGE OF THE PRUTH. 
Black might be ominous, 
I would not bring ill luck along with me ! 
So says Isabella, Mr. Urnan, and so say I; but, in looking through my 
manuscript collections to-day, a small octavo volume turned up, filled with mis- 
cellaneous articles in prose and verse, and of dates extending from 1722 to 


1747, which I feel induced to bring under your notice. 
been copied from contemporaneous documents or 
ing the character of warfare between Russia and 


They appear to have 
riodicals, and one, illustrat- 
urkey, seemed of such pre- 


sent interest that I inclose a copy, although I think it highly probable that it 


has heretofore ees in print. 


If approved of for insertion in your pages, 


its appearance should be prompt—now or never. 


6 


Yours, &e. Joun D’Axton. 
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A Letter from Field Marshal Count Munich to the Duke of Courland, dated from 
the Russian Camp beyond the Pruth, the 29th August, 1739. 


The happy successes I am going to re- 
late must be wholly ascribed to the bless- 
ing of Almighty God, to whom we have 
infinite reason to give the humblest thanks. 
Tt must be acknowledged that His hand 
has guided all the enterprises of her Ma- 
jesty our most gracious Empress. The 
Pruth shall be no longer named by Rus- 
sians with desecration, but with benedic- 
tion, as opening the way to a speedy and 
honourable peace. 

To draw in one campaign from the Don 
and the Donen, from the lines in the 
Ukraine, and from several provinces far 
distant from the Dnieper (Borysthenes), 
which had overflowed in an extraordinary 
manner a German mile in breadth; to 
march from the frontiers of Russia to 
those of Moldavia; cross Poland, without 
taking there the least thing for our car- 
riages or for provisions ; to pass the Vog, 
which the enemy threatened to dispute 
with us ; to pass even the Dnieper without 
any obstacle, though the enemy were there 
with all their forces; to make our way 
over the mountains of Choczim, and 
through the difficult defiles near Tzorna- 
Ulze; to send parties in sight (as one may 
say) of the enemy, to drive together thou- 
sands of horses, cattle, and sheep in Mol- 
davia, and to bring them to that side of 
the Pruth where we then lay; consequently 
to furnish the army with what was wanting 
for our carriages, and with provisions out 
of the enemy’s country, without the loss 
of one man; to repel, with visibly great 
loss to the enemy, all the attacks of the 
Turks and Tartars; to beat out of a for- 
tified camp the Seraskier Sultan, with all 
his hordes of Tartars, as also Kottshack 
Basha with his Serdengetsies (or adven- 
turers who profess neither to take nor to 
give quarter) and with his Lyskaws; lastly, 
to attack the Seraskier Wely Bashaw, who 
had the command of the enemy’s whole 
army, amounting to 90,000 men, by whom 


we were surrounded on all sides, and to 
give him a total defeat; to make a booty, 
in his fortified camp, of all the tents and 
baggage, of 6 mortars and 42 cannon of 
brass, and all the ammunition and pro- 
visions, and to have but 90 men on our 
side killed or wounded; to take the im- 
portant fortress of Choczim, having for its 
defence 157 brass cannon with stores 
answerable ; to make prisoners of war a 
bashaw with three tails and his garrison, 
without lighting one match; to pursue the 
enemy to the Pruth; to pass that river 
with thearmy ; to build forts on each side 
of it; to fix a footing in the midst of the 
enemy’s country; to chase the Hospodar 
of Moldavia from one end of it to the 
other, and make him fly to the other side 
of the Danube ; to levy contributions, &c. 
from the enemy; to see our army, with 
hardly one sick person in it, in full pros- 
perity and abundance :—all this I say 
could not have happened without being 
conducted and supported by the hand of 
Almighty God. Most of these events are 
of such a nature, that those who were not 
present at them may call many particulars 
in a doubt, and among others this, that the 
Janizaries approaching fiercely to make an 
attack were suddenly stopped by so vi- 
gorous a fire that they had not time to 
discharge their pieces or to handle their 
sabres. The fright of the enemy was such, 
that a great number of them were found 
drowned three days after the action, some 
miles below the station our army was in; 
and the greatest part of them fled as far as 
to the Danube, without daring to cast a 
look behind them. On the other hand, 
never did army express more ardour to 
fight than ours. Deputations and letters 
of congratulation from Poland have come 
to us one after another, and, with the fur- 
ther help of God, we cannot doubt of a 
very happy issue of the campaign. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


Early History of the Post-Office—A Peep at the Library of Chichester Cathedral—The Church of the 


Holy Trinity at Norwich before the Removal of the See from Thetford 


Its designation as ‘ Christ's 


Church”—The Rey. Wm. Smith of Melsonby—Godmanham and Londesborough. 


Earty History or THE Post-OFFicr. 


Mr. Urnan,—The report of the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Post-office (1844), the contributions 
to “‘ Notes and Queries,’’ and the letter of 
J. B. in your last number, undoubtedly 
afford considerable materials for the early 

Gent, Mag, Vou. XL, 


history of the Post-office. As the subject 
is one of interest, I may perhaps not be 
needlessly occupying your columns by 
additional details. 
Cuthbert Tunstall (afterwards Bishop 
of Durham) writing to Cardinal Wolsey 
xX 
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from Brussels, 25th Nov. [1521 ?], ob- 
serves, that ‘‘there is no trust to be put 
in the post,’’ wherefore he writes in cy- 
pher, and suggests that letters in cypher 
should be sent to the Emperor or Mr. Wing- 
field, and likewise to himself, in matters 
which the King would have kept secret.* 

Thomas earl of Surrey, in a letter to 
Cardinal Wolsey, from Newcastle, 8th Oct. 
[1523 ?] writes thus: 

‘* And sory I am that the Kingis Highnes 
and your Grace be nowe so fer in sondre, 
whiche I perceive is th’ occasion that my 
lettres sente to your Grace from tyme too 
tyme bee the lenger unanswered, and also 
moche slouth is used by the posts, wiche 
maye be amended if it woll pleas your 
Grace to write one open lettre too all the 
posts, chardging theym to make such dili- 
gence nowe in riding that your Grace’s 
lettres fro London to this towne, and my 
lettres fro this towne to London, maye bee 
conveyed in xlviij. houres at the leeste, 
whiche they maye well doo.’’ t 

The earl of Surrey was on this point in 
advance of his age, as the speed he consi- 
dered practicable was not ordinarily at- 
tained by the post till many years subse- 
quently. 

Stephen Vaughan, in a very singular 
letter to Thomas Cromwell, written in the 
Low Countries (perhaps at Antwerp), Ist 
Nov. [1533?], reproaches him for not 
paying the posts. The passage is as fol- 
lows :— 

‘¢The postys here complayn upon yow 
that bryngyng lettres from hense to yow 
cannot be payde. If yow provyde not 
that bryngyng lettres they maye be payde, 
sithe a small thyng will pay them, loke to 
have veraye few lettres caryed unto yow. 
But eyther the same shalbe imbeseled, 
broken, or opened; the things therein 
discovered, and yow not knowyng how it 
shall come to passe.’’ t 

A letter from Sir Ralph Sadler to Henry 
VIII. 24th Sept. 1543, contains the fol- 
lowing passage relative to the imprison- 
ment of one of the posts coming to 
Edinburgh to Sir Ralph with the king’s 
letters : 

“ Finally, when I was yesterday with 
the said dowager, the governour, and the 
other lords here, I demanded the delivery 
of my post that was taken, and my letters, 
according to their promise ; which, not- 
withstanding that I had sundry times sent 
for unto them, they had not performed. 
And they answered me, ‘that the post 
was a soldier of Berwick, and one of them 
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that had harried and stoln the goods of 
Patrick Home, who, therefore, had taken 
him for a lawful prisoner ;’ which I de- 
fended, alledging, that though he were one 
of the garrison of Berwick, yet was he an 
ordinary post appointed to serve your 
Majesty at this time, and repairing to me 
with your grace’s letters, ought not to be 
in such ways interrupted. As for my 
letters, they said, ‘ they should be forth- 
with sent unto me;° as, indeed, within an 
hour after, they did send the same to me 
to my lodging ; but whether I shall have 
the post delivered or not I cannot tell. 
The letters, being in a packet, they had 
opened, and, as I have credible informa- 
tion, they have had them in this town 
these two or three days, which, being in 
cypher, they had kept the longer to prove 
their cunning in the decyphering of them, 
which (as I credibly am informed) they 
could do.’’§ 

The arrest of this post had been men- 
tioned in a former letter, of which only a 
fragment remains, and whereby it appears 
that Patrick Hume had not only put on 
the post as many irons as he was able to 
bear, as though he had been a strong 
thief and a murderer, but had also threat- 
ened to hang him with his letters about 
his neck. || 

The following passage occurs in a letter 
to Sir Thomas Cawarden from Thomas 
Phillips, clerk of the tents, apparently 
written in the reign of Edward VI. :— 

** Pleaseth yt yo" worshipe to be adver- 
tysyd that yester nyght there came a poste 
from the corte w‘ two letters, the one the 
post wt a horne about hys nek, blowing 
as he came throwgh olde fyshe streete, to 
Mr’ Hale, the other was browght unto us 
to the Blake fryers, w' sylence. I wolde 
not have stykyd to have gevyn the 
post a crowne to have had one bDlaste 
blowen w' his horne at my dore for honors 
sake.’’§ 

Whether the opinion that it was an 
honour to have a blast blown with a post’s 
horn at the door was peculiar to the clerk 
of the tents, or was generally entertained, 
I am unable to say. 

It was customary to mark on letters the 
day and hour at which they were received 
at each stage. Some marks of this nature 
are still remaining on old letters, and 
thence we are enabled to judge of the 
speed actually used. 

A letter of Secretary Cecill from his 
house near Stamford to Sir Ralph Sadler 
and Sir James Crofts at Berwick, dated 
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1ith Sept. 1559, and marked ‘* hast, hast, 
hast, for liffe, for liffe,’’ was received at 
Newcastle on the 14th, at 11 a.m.* 

Another letter from the Secretary to Sir 
Ralph Sadler, dated the 12th Sept. 1559, 
written from Burghley, and marked “ Hast, 
hast, hast, hast, for lieff, for liff, for lyff,’’ 
arrived at Newcastle on the 15th, at 10 
A.M. and was received by Sir Ralph at 
Berwick at midnight of the same day.t 

A letter to Sir Ralph Sadler and Sir 
James Crofts at Berwick, from Secretary 
Cecill, dated Westminster, 25th Nov. 1559, 
and marked “ For liff, liff, liff,’’ was re- 
ceived at Stilton on the 27th at 6 p.m., at 
Newark on the 28th at 9 a.m., at 
on the 28th at 2 p.m., and at Newcastle 
on the Ist of December at 11 a.m.t When 
it got to Berwick does not appear. 

Thomas Duke of Norfolk and others 
of the Council of the North writing to 
Secretary Cecill, 14th Feb. 1559-60 [from 
Newcastle ?], speak thus of an apparently 
recent reduction in the wages of the 
posts :— 

‘*We pray you to take order that the 
posts may use more diligence in convey- 
ance of the Queen’s Majesty’s lettres, 
wherein they be very negligent; the only 
remedy whereof is to give them their old 
ordinary wages of two shillings per diem. 
For nowe having but twelve-pence, and ill 
paid (whereof they much complayn, spe- 
cially the posts dwelling in thes north 
partes), they cannot be hable to keep 
horses to serve the torne; and therefore, 
if that be not holpen, your lettres will 
passe with slowe spede.’’§ 

A letter from John Somer to the Lord 
Treasurer Burghley, 25th Jan. 1584-5, 
contains the following passage, as to which 
it should be premised that by Mr. Chan- 
celor is meant Sir Ralph Sadler, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, and that the 
letter is from Tutbury, to which place 
Mary Queen of Scots had just been re- 
moved from Wingfield under the care of 
Sir Ralph Sadler :— 

‘*Tn answer to your L. other lettre to 
me, Mr. Chancelor hath leyde a post at 
this place to cary his packets to Lough- 
borough, xv. fowle miles hence; and he is 
to cary his charge to Witham, xv. myles 
further, which is the post and highwaye 
betwene Grantham and Stamforde, by 
which waye he sent the last and first 
packet from hence in post. This is the 
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neerest way to gett into the ordinary post 
waye. These two posts are paid xxd, per 
diem a peece, wherwith he of Lough- 
borough is not pleasid but vpon a proff 
for a while; and he of Witham lookith 
also for some consyderacion for breaking 
out of his accustumid waye, which will 
cause him keepe one horse more, as 
Howlson, of Newark, sayth he did, and 
for allowance for that seruice, during our 
being at Wingfield, hath made peticion to 
Mr. Secretary.’’ || 

Sir Ralph Sadler, writing from Tutbury 
to the Lord Treasurer on the last day of 
Feb. following, thus alludes to the posts 
established by him :— 

‘‘ For iiii. monethes and more I haue 
borne the hole charge of my sayde nombre 
of horses, and sometymes of mo, as occa- 
sion hath ben given, whereof at my retorne 
I will make a iust and trew accompte, 
trusting to haue some reasonable allow- 
ance of the same, and other charges, as of 
posts layd at Wingfelde and Mannsfelde 
to Newarke, and now here and at Lugh- 
boroug to Wytham, being the next post 
to Stamforde, the charges whereof I have 
borne hitherto, after the rate of iijs. iiijd. 
by the day, ever syns I cam to Wingfelde ; 
with such other charges as I haue sus- 
teyned in this seruice, towards the which, 
neyther afore nor syns my comyng from 
home, I haue receyuid one peny of her 
majestie.’’F 

Against the wall on the south side of 
the church of Little Walsingham, in Nor- 
folk, is a remembrance for Robert Anguish, 
‘* called the Foot Post,’’ who died 1590. 
This has ‘* an arrow or dart, and a snake 
twisted round it,’’ and these lines: 


“ This emblem here is set to view, 
For Robert Anguish’ sake, 
Hast with wisdom must insew 
A happy end to make.’’** 


At Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, the fol- 
lowing charge occurs in the corporation 
accounts :— 

‘‘Ttem, the 11th June, 1588, paid the 
foot post for one month’s wages, at 6d. 
per week, 2s.’ tt 

The corporation of Lynn Regis, Nor- 
folk, established a post to London in 1613 ; 
but the following extract from or abstract 
of the town books does not state whether 
he was also a foot post, though I imagine 
he was :— 
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** 1613. Robt. Revitt was appointed 
post to London, and to have 40s. per ann. 
sallary, and to wear a cloth coat with the 
town arms thereon, that he might be 
known to be the Lynn post.’’* 

The Appendix to the Report of the 
Secret Committee on the Post-office con- 
tains a list of the several stages towards 
Berwick, towards Holyhead, and towards 
Plymouth, with the wages and allowances 
payable under a privy seal, dated Sth 
June, 19th Jac. I. This appears to be 
somewhat more accurate than a similar 
list in Devon’s Exchequer Issues of James 
the First.+ 

In the Verney Papers} are some curious 
notes of the proceedings of the Committee 
of the House of Commons respecting the 
postmasters, 4th, 8th, and 15th March, 
1640-1. On the 19th Oct. 1652, was 
read to the Committee of the Council of 
State for settling the postmaster’s offices, 
foreign and inland, a letter from Owen 
Rowe and William Robinson, offering 
10,0002. per annum, payable half-yearly 
in advance, for the grant of both the said 
offices for seven years, subject to certain 
conditions thereunto annexed, which were 
as follow :— 


‘* Proposals humbly offered for the Farin- 
inge of the Inland and Forreine Letier- 
office. 

“That the management and settling of 
the posts to carry inland and forreine 
letters unto, from, and within any parts 
or places under the Government of this 
Commonwealth, may be in the power and 
sole disposal of the farmers; that they 
may take the best, the speediest, and 
thriftiest way to carry them; and that it 
shall not be lawful for any other person 
or persons within the dominions of this 
Commonwealth to set up any postage or 
letter-office but such as shall be authorised 
by the said farmers. 

‘* That such persons of approved faith- 
fulness and integrity to this Common- 
wealth, as the farmers under their hands 
and scales shall license, may be allowed not 
only to carry the mails and packets, but 
also to let post-horses unto travellers, and 
require such rates for the same as have 
been usual, viz. three-pence per mile 
ordinary, and two-pence halfpenny on the 
state’s service, and that no other may ride 
post with an horse but such as they shall 
license, there being necessity that they 
must keep many horses for the speedy and 
constant conveyance of the state packet. 

‘* That the rates for carrying of letters, 
both inland and forreine, may be those 
lately taken, and no higher. 
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“ For Forreine Letters. 


“ From Antwerp, Bruxells, Gant, Lisle, 
Ipres, Cortrick, and other places adjacent, 
the single letter eight-pence, double letter 
one shilling and four-pence, and others of 
bigger volume proportionably. 

“From Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the 
Hague, Dort, Middleburgh, and those 
places coming now by the way of Antwerp, 
the same rates as above. 

“From Paris the single letter nine- 
pence, the double letter eighteen-pence ; 
all other packets and bigger letters by 
estimation proportionable as above. 

“ From Roan six-pence the single letter, 
twelve-pence the double, and the other 
proportionable as above. 

“ From Diepe, Calais, Abberville, four- 
pence the single letter, proportionably the 
others. 

“From Bordeaux, Rochell, Nants, and 
St. Maloes, and other places thereabouts, 
the single letter twelve-pence, double two 
shillings, and three shillings per ounce for 
packets and bigger letters. 

“Letters from Marseilles are delivered 
at Lyons at the same rate, and from Lyons 
to London at the same rates. 

“Letters from Italy coming do pay, 
being inclosed for Antwerp, eight-pence 
the single letter ; but coming from Venice 
or any other place directly without enclo- 
sure, the postmaster of Antwerp doth tax 
them sixteen-pence: and, besides that, 
doth take sometimes three stivers, some- 
times five, six, and seven stivers, for every 
letter, according to the bigness and re- 
moteness of the place from whence they 
come. 

‘** Agreed that a letter from Venice shall 
pay the single letter nine-pence ; the like 
the letters from Verona, Vincenza, Bre- 
sera, and Bergamo, both going and coming. 

“From Ligorne, Genoa, Florence, and 
Lucca, twelve-pence, if they goe or come 
frank to the same places; but, if they 
come or goe frank to Venice, niné-pence. 

‘From Venice, and from Naples to 
Venice, nine-pence ; and all other packets 
or bigger letters at two shillings and eight- 
pence the ounce for Venice. 

“ For Spain eighteen-pence the single 
letter going or coming from thence, or 
four shillings the ounce from or to Madrid. 

** All which are the rates agreed upon by 
the merchants under their hands. 

“ For Inland Letters. 

“To and from London, within 80 miles, 
four pence ; at farther distances six pence 
for single letters; for double letters and 
packets ratably. 

“From and to Scotland, a single letter 
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eight pence, double letters and packets 
ratably. 

‘* From and to Ireland, a single letter 
eight pence, double letters ratably. 

“Tn consideration that there is a great 
rent paid unto the State for the proffitts of 

‘the said offices, and that it may be ex- 
pected that the said farmers shall carry as 
well the members letters of this Parliament, 
as the State packets frank: it is humbly 
desired the said farmers may have the 
benefit of the first quarter allowed them, 
towards the settlement of their office, and 
the better enablement of them so to doe. 
It is also humbly desired that all those 
that are to send their letters gratis, for the 
service of the publique, may affix their 
names and seales to their letters, and that 
a penalty may be imposed on such as shall 
presume to make use of this liberty for any 
other purpose, thereby to defraud the said 
farmers. 

“That if any publick impediment or 
disturbance, either at home or abroad, 
shall hinder the farmers from carrying 
their packets freely, the Parliament or 
Councell of State will please to allow such 
reasonable defalcation of rent as shall by 
them be judged fit during the time of such 
disturbance. 

‘¢ That a grant of the post-master’s office 
and privileges, with the full profits both of 
the inland and forreine letters, may be 
made unto the said farmers for seven 
years, and settled by the greate seale of 
England at present, to be confirmed by 
Act of Parliament.’’* 

Mr. John Manley is mentioned as farmer 
of the offices for the postage of letters, 
both foreign and inland, in the register of 
the Council of State, under the date of 
30th June, 1653, but the Appendix to 
the Report from the Secret Committee 
does not contain a copy of an Act passed 
2nd Sept. 1654, of which Scobell gives 
the following brief abstract : 

‘* The office of postage of letters, inland 
aud forein, granted to John Manley, of 
London, esquire, for a term, under a yearly 
rent and conditions, with severall powers 
and priviledges.’’ ¢ 

The following instructions were issued 
by Henry Lord Arlington, postmaster- 
general, to Thomas Jenkins, appointed 
deputy-postmaster at Oxford, 30th April, 
1667. 


‘Instructions for the several deputy- 
postmasters, from his Majesty’s Post- 
master-general. 

“1. You shall keep sufficient able geld- 
ings or mares for no other service but for 
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the post of the mail of letters passing to 
and from his Majesty’s post office in the 
city of London, from the stage at Oxford 
unto the stage of Abingdon, to and fro, 
and you shall carefully and faithfully send 
or carry the said mails to the said several 
stages three times in every week during 
your continuance to be deputy-postmaster 
of Oxford in the county of Oxon, upon the 
several days and hours as the same shall 
come or be sent unto the said several 
stages for that purpose; and you shall 
in like manner send or carry with all care, 
diligence, and faithfulness, the said several 
stages, all and every such expresses as 
shall come unto the same to be dispatched 
for his Majesty’s special service ; and you 
shall also provide and maintain a sufficient 
number of able mares or geldings, with 
furnitures for the same, for the use and 
service of all such posters as shall have 
lawful warrant or commission to ride post 
from your said stage. 

2. You shall cause all and every such 
servant as you shall trust to ride with and 
carry the said mails and expresses the said 
several stages, to ride at least five English 
miles, winter and summer, in every hour 
that he or they shall ride or carry any of 
the said mails and expresses, and the rest 
of his time according to that proportion of 
speed; and you shall truly and exactly 
indorse upon a label the hour and time of 
the night or day, with the day of the 
month on which every of the said mails 
and expresses shall come unto the stage of 
Oxford ; and you shall also enter the same 
in a book to be kept by you for that pur- 
pose ; and you shall have your horses and 
furniture for the carriage of the said mails 
on the respective days and times in such 
readiness and expectation, that you shall 
not detain, stay, or delay any mail in its 
postage from the city of London above one 
quarter of an hour at the most, neither 
shall you stay or delay any mail in its 
postage unto the city of London above one 
quarter of an hour at the most. 

*¢3, You shall employ only such ser- 
vants for riding post to carry the said mails 
and expresses, for whose faithfulness, care, 
and diligence, and riding with the expe- 
dition in these instructions required, with- 
out stop or stay, saving by some act of 
God, or force, or absolute necessity, as you 
will be responsible, and thereupon answer 
the damage that may by your servants’ 
failure happen either unto his Majesty’s 
affairs or unto the Post-office; and you 
shall employ none that you are not sure is 
conformable to the discipline of the Church 
of England. 


Sylvanus Urban. 
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“4, You shall cause every one that rides 
with the said mails or expresses to ride 
with a horn, and to wind the same at least 
four times in every stage, and also upon 
his riding through every town or village, 
and upon his meeting with any passengers 
upon the road. 

“5. You shall publish in your said town 
of Oxford, and in every market town adja- 
cent, from whence any letters or packquets 
hath usually come unto your said stage of 
Oxford to be carried with the said mails, 
as also in every other market town from 
whence you may expect that letters and 
packets may hereafter be brought unto 
your stage to go with the said mails ; you 
shall publish and proclaim, at least upon 
the market days, in full market, every 
three months, the several days of the week, 
atid hours of the same days, whereupon 
letters may and shall be received at your 
said stage to be sent unto the Post-office 
in the city of London, or unto any great 
town or city upon the post road, and the 
several days and hours of the said mails 
being sent from your said stage in its pas- 
sage to and from the city of London, and 
the days and times of the returns of the 
said mails unto your said stage, and also 
the rate at which letters shall be carried to 
and from your said stage, and to and from 
any other city or town upon the post road; 
and you shall also publish that the Post- 
office is erected by his Majesty for the 
benefit and ease of his subjects, in the 
carrying and delivering of all letters with 
extraordinary speed and safety, and that it 
is his Majesty’s pleasure that all letters of 
speed should be sent by the posts belonging 
to that office. 

“6. You shall write upon all such letters 
as shall be sent from your stage unto the 
Post- office in London the several due rates 
for the post of the same, and you shall 
bind the same in several bundles, according 
to the several rates set for the post thereof, 
binding all that are to pay or have paid three 
pence in one bundle, and in like manner 
binding together all those of other rates ; 
and you shall insert in a small bill of paper 
the number of all letters and packquets 
that shall be from time to time sent from 
your said stage unto the said Post-office, 
and the rates of the same, distinctly ex- 
pressing how many letters you send at the 
rate of two pence, and how many at the 
rate of three pence, and likewise of all 
other rates; and you shall insert in the 
same bill all letters sent from town to 
town in the road in any by-bag, with the 
rates paid for the same; and you shall 
send the said bill, subscribed with your 
hand, with every mail of letters, unto the 
said Post-office. 

“7. Your shall not receive any letters or 
packquets directed to any seaman, or to any 


private soldier, or unto such as have not 
plain, distinct, and certain directions, or 
any such as are directed to be sent from 
the Post-office in London unto other 
places, unless you be first paid for the 
same, and do charge the same to your 
accompt as paid. 


“*8. You shall cause your servants riding 


post with the said mails from time to time 
to render an accompt unto the deputy- 
postmaster, from the stage unto the which 
you shall appoint him to carry the said 
mails, of all letters received on the road, 
either paid for or not paid for, and to 
deliver the monies received for any letters 
or packquets unto the said deputy-post- 
master, that the whole number of letters 
so received may be inserted into his bill, 
then to be dispatched to the office; and 
you shall most strictly enjoin all your ser- 
vants to give the said account truly, that 
no letters paid for be embezzled or lost, 
lest your bonds be sued upon any com- 
plaint that should arise thereupon; and 
you shall strictly prosecute your said ser- 
vant upon any complaint of the loss of 
any letter delivered and paid for on the 
road, to have him whipped publicly for a 
cheat, and you declare these your resolu- 
tions unto all your servants before you 
employ them in the said service. 

*©9, You shall cause all letters and 
packquets to be speedily, without delay, 
carefully and faithfully delivered that shall 
from time to time be sent unto your said 
stage to be dispersed there, or in the towns 
and parts adjacent, that all persons receiv- 
ing such letters may have time to send their 
respective answers unto your stage and 
other place appointed by the respective 
returns of the said mails. 

“10. You shall receive for the post of all 
letters and packquetsthat shall be dispersed 
and delivered by yourself and your ap- 
pointment according to the rate and tax 
set upon them ; and you shall keep a true, 
just, and exact accompt of all such monies 
as shall be received by you, and by your 
appointment, for the post of all letters and 
packquets, and also of all by-letters and 
packquets whatsoever that come to and 
from your stage; and at the end of every 
month you shall, without further delay, 
cause all such monies to be paid into the 
Post-office in tne city of London unto the 
use of the Postmaster-general Henry Lord 
Arlington, either by good and allowable 
bills of exchange for the same, payable 
upon sight, sent unto the said office at the 
end of the said month, or otherwise. 

“11, When any letters or packquets shall 
at any time happen to remain at your said 
stage, or any place under your care and 
charge for the delivery of letters, you not 
knowing to whom to deliver the same, you 
shall forthwith cause to be written in a 
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fair sheet of paper the names of the parties 
to whom the same are directed, and affix 
the same upon your outward gate or door, 
or upon some public place in any other 
town where you are appointed to deliver 
letters, as you shall see cause by the direc- 
tion of the same, and thereby give notice 
unto all goers and comers that such letters 
and packquets remain there undelivered ; 
and at the end of every month you shall 
send into the Post-office of London all 
such letters as shall, notwithstanding such 
notice as aforesaid, remain during one 
month’s time neglected, with the reason 
why the same could not be delivered, that 
a just defalcation may be made unto you 
for the same upon your account. 

12. You shall not without special order 
open, nor suffer to be opened, any mail or 
bag of letters whatsoever that shall pass 
your said stage, saving such only as shall 
be sent unto you with letters to be deli- 
vered and dispersed, either at your said 
stage, or in the parts and branches of the 
post road adjacent, and saving the by-bag 
for the putting in letters taken up upon 
the road by those that shall ride with the 
said mails. 

‘© 13. You shall attend the service of 
deputy post-master of your stage in your 
own person, unless very urgent necessary 
occasions shall call you for some small 
time or times only to be absent, and at 
every such time you shall appoint some 
trusty and discreet person to supply your 
place, for whose care and faithfulness you 
shall be responsible, that no neglect or 
failure may happen, either in the speedy 
passing of the said mails, or in the delivery 
of letters, or in any other thing concern- 
ing the said service. 

“14. You shall to the utmost of your 
ability and skill, by all lawful ways and 
means, promote the King’s majesty’s ser- 
vice, and the benefit and advantage of 
Henry Lord Arlington, Postmaster-gene- 
ral of the said Post-office, in your place of 
deputy-postmaster of your said stage of 
Oxford ; and you shall from time to time 
observe to execute all such other rules, 
orders, directions, and instructions in and 
concerning the management of your said 
place of deputy-postmaster, as you shall 
receive from the said Henry Lord Arling- 
ton, Postmaster-general, his executors, 
deputy, and assigns ; and you shall quietly 
submit and render up your said place as 
forfeited if any unfaithfulness be proved 
against you in the execution thereof, not- 
withstanding any agreement whatsoever 
between the said Henry Lord Arlington, 
Postmaster-general, and you at the entry 


into your said place of deputy-postmas- 
tor." 

It is particularly observab!2 with respect 
to these instructions that the mails and 
expresses were to be carried at the rate of 
five miles an hour; that the postmaster 
was to employ none that he was not sure 
was conformable to the discipline of the 
Church of England; and that his servants 
were, for the loss and embezzlement of 
paid letters, to be whipped publicly, as 
cheats. The 5th article, requiring procla- 
mations in market towns, is also curious. 

The Autobiography of Sir John Bram- 
ston contains the following passage re- 
lative to robberies of the mail :— 

‘* At the last assises for Essex there 
was 100/. damages recouered against the 
hundred of Becontrie, vpon a roberie com- 
mitted there, which gaue occasion to the 
grand jury to present, as a greuiance, the 
conueyinge great sums of monie in the 
post mailes, which, if taken by theiues, 
might vndoe the countie, at least hundred, 
where it was taken. The judge, which 
was Lord Chief Justice Jones, told them 
it was not in his power to help them, but 
aduised that the Lord Treasurer and the 
Master of the Post-office should be at- 
tended. The grand jury ordered Mr. 
William Herries (sollicitor for the county) 
to write to me (for I was not at the as- 
sises) to attend the Lord Treasurer ; but, 
they haueing not giuen me sufficient in- 
formation, I forbore vntill I had better in 
some perticulars I mentioned in my letter. 
I confess I did not vnderstand whether 
the monie went from London, or came 
thither; but yet, meeting with Mr. Frowde, 
who mannages the Post-office, I told him 
the storie more at large then I had by 
letter on the first information. He told 
me that the Jewes often-tymes would send 
monie rather in specie then by bills of 
exchange, and that they could not help it, 
and wisht me to acquaint the Lord Trea- 
surer, which I did instantly, who sayde 
he would speake with Mr. Frowd, and bid 
me doe soe. I told his Lordship I had, 
and that Mr. Frowd owned the thinge, 
but sayde he could not helpe it ; I replyed, 
the mailes goinge by day, as they con- 
stantly did when they caried monie, the 
hundred where it was taken would be 
ruined. ‘ What,’ says he, ‘you would 
haue them goe by night?’ ‘Aye, my 
lord,’ sayd I, ‘ for then we are safe.’ He 
laught hartilie, and sayd he would speake 
with Frowd, and take order in it. That 
very night, about tenn of clock, the maile 
was robb’d, and 5000/. sterling, in foreigne 
golde, coyned and vncoyned, taken by 








* Saunders’s Reports, ii. 405—409, 
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two men from two post-boyes who caried 
the mailes. Since, one of the principalls 
and the setter are taken, and halfe the 
monie recouered.’’* 

By the last assizes for Essex appear to 
be meant the Lent assizes, 1684-5. 

A letter to a country gentleman setting 
forth the cause of the decay and ruin of 
trade (London, 4to, 1698), contains the 
following summary of serious charges 
against the head authorities of the Post- 
office. 

“The Commissioners of the Post-office 
appear to have as much contributed to- 
wards the ruin of their country as any 
persons living, having all along supported 
their officers in all their evil actions, as 
corresponding with knowne Papists, and 
others disaffected to the government, 
stopping the King’s mail, breaking open 
persons of quality’s letters, all along 
countenancing and supporting a smug- 
gling trade, by bringing in the mail, and 
otherways, vast quantities of Flanders lace, 
&c.; being resolved, it seems, to make as 


Mr. Ursan,—As one of the assembled 
archeologists of Great Britain and Ireland, I 
was among the throng which followed the 
steps of Professor Willis through the“ long- 
drawn aisles of Chichester cathedral,” on the 
13th July, and had the gratification to hear 
his lucid explanations of its architectural 
style and construction, andhis very interest- 
ing development of the changes which were 
drawn over the face of its original design 
by the results of a disastrous fire. At the 
close of the Professor’s observations his 
auditors were admitted into the Library of 
the Dean and Chapter, which now occu- 
pies the Lady Chapel at the eastern ex- 
tremity of the church. 

It is approached by an ante-chapel or 
vestibule, having a vaulted roof, which is 
painted with spreading and interlacing 
flowers, and in one angle, on the north- 
east side, is a scroll bearing this inscrip- 
tion: fManers makpth man, the well- 
known motto of William of Wykeham, 
bishop of Winchester. This is a relic of 
the painting with which the vaulting of 
the cathedral was decorated by Bishop 
Sherburne, in the reign of Henry VIII.t 
He had been educated at Winchester and 
New College, and ‘‘ retained through life 
an affection for those celebrated semina- 
ries.’’§ 

Several volumes considered to be among 
the greatest curiosities of the library had 
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plentiful an harvest as they could, so long 
as the war lasted. Withal, they were not 
wanting to use all indirect means to ruin 
such of their officers, or others, that de- 
tected the crimes. 

“ All these matters relating to the Com- 
missioners of the Post-office were long 
since published in print, by divers hands, 
wherein a more large and ample account 
has been given of them; and they were 
dedicated and presented to our late repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, who took no 
more notice thereof than if these things 
had been acted and done in the Great 
Mogul’s country.’’ 

The joint Postmasters-general at this 
period were Sir Robert Cotton, Kt., M.P. 
for Newport in the Isle of Wight, and Sir 
Thomas Frankland, Bart. M.P. for Hey- 
don in Yorkshire, and these, I suppose, 
are those whom the pamphleteer desig- 
nates the Commissioners of the Post-office. 

C. H. Cooper. 

Cambridge, 

5th July, 1853. 


been considerately placed upon the table 
for the inspection of our company. Only 
one of these was a manuscript, in which 
had been recently inserted a descriptive 
paper of its contents, written by Mr. 
W.H. Black, Deputy-Keeper of Public 
Records. The book consists of several 
ancient commentaries on the Holy Scrip- 
tures, apparently of no great present inte- 
rest, except as a specimen of the writing 
of the 12th century. 

A ‘* Missale ad usum Sarum,’’ undated, 
but printed at Paris by Francis Regnault, 
has this line written on the top of its title- 
page :— 

“‘thys boke cost iijs. iiijd, at the syne 
of the hart & well.’’ 

At the foot of the same page— 

“in 4° 1555 prt? 35. 64.” 

There was also exhibited a book which 
once belonged to the library of Archbishop 
Cranmer, as shewn by his autograph at 
the top of the title-page :— 


Thomas Cantuar. 


It was a copy of Nostra Hermanni, &c. 
Episcopi Coloniensis, Deliberatio, printed 
at Bonn, in 4to. 1545. A subsequent pos- 
sessor was— 

Jo: Williams, 
whose autograph is also on the title-page, 
and who also arrived to the episcopal dig- 





¢ Dallaway’s Chichester, p. 121. 


* Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, pp. 224, 225. 
+ Harleian Miscellany, ed. Malham, x. 364. 
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nity, being advanced to the see of Chiches- 
ter in 1696, and by him the book was 
placed in its present repository, as is shewn 
by the following inscription :— 

Hunc librum Reverendus admodum 

in Christo Pater Johannes Episcopus 
Cicestrensis D. Donavit Huic Bibliothece 

Anno D" 1706. 

Another book placed on the table, a copy 
of the Reliquize Spelmanniane, Oxf. 1698, 
fol., had an inscription in a bold hand 
which at the time I presumed to be that 
of the translator of Camden’s Britannia :— 


Edmundus Gibson, S.T.P. 
Reverendissimo Domino 
Thome 
Cantuariensi Archiepiscopo 
a Sacris Domesticis 
Bibliothece Cicestrensi 


Anno 1702, 


Dr. Gibson was at the date of this do- 
nation not only Domestic Chaplain to 
Archbishop Tenison, as stated in the in- 
scription, but also Precentor of Chichester, 
which dignity he held from 1703 to 1707. 

Turning to the shelves, I happened casu- 
ally to open a book which contained the 
following still more interesting epigraph 
in the same handwriting, but which I now 
hesitate to ascribe to Bishop Gibson :— 


Samuel Pearson Generosus 
Natus apud Newark in agro Nottingham, 
per Quadraginta et plures annos Ecclesize 
hujus 
Organista Celeberremus (sic) 
Ipse pené septuagenarius 
Senex hilaris 
Animo et Corpore valens 
et 
Officium suum quotidie et lete exercens 
Omnibus charus 
Calendis ipsis Januariis Anni 1715 
Bibliotheca Cicestrensi 
Hoc et alia Volumina 


Plura Pollicitus. 

The volume which contains this very 
pleasing tribute to the veteran organist is 
a copy of Bishop Babington’s Works in 
folio, 1622. May I ask whether anything 
further is known of Samuel Pearson, and 
whether he has any epitaph in or about 
the cathedral church ? 

A copy of Virgil, “ Impressum per 
Jacobi Zachon pedemontanii Venetiis ca- 
ractere. Sub anno domini .1499. die .9. 
Decembris.’’ once belonged to the gram- 
mar-school at Walsal in Staffordshire, as 
appears by thetwo following inscriptions :— 
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“Thys boke M* Petypher hath gevé to 
the scholl of Wallsoll who in the 2 and 3 
yere of the rayne of Phillippe and Marye 
kynge and quen’ of england was chosen 
schollm' of the sayd town’, the use wherof 
he wyllitke the schollm' for the tyme beyng 
allwas to have. 


“This booke was given for the use of 
poore Scholers of Walsall by that lerned 
Father M° Petipher.”’ 


At what time Mr. Petipher’s bequest 
was lost to his school there is nothing to 
show; the names of “ Pet. Langton ’’ and 
“ Aug. Day ” on the first page are perhaps 
of still earlier date. 

In another book—it is a copy of Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus, Lugd. Bat. 1688, I 
found this inscription : 


Bibliothecze 
Ecclesie Cicestrensis 
D.D 


Matthias Cicestrensis 
Cui debemus 
non tantum utilem, elegantem, et sump- 
tuosam 
Librorum copiam 
Sed et ipsam magna ex parte 

Bibliothecam 

1753. 


The bishop here named was Dr. Matthias 
Mawson. It appears from Dallaway’s 
History of Chichester (p. 126) that the 
upper part of the Lady Chapel was fitted 
up as a Library, at the expense of Bishop 
Mawson and the Dean and Chapter, shortly 
after the vault of the Richmond family 
had been formed in the lower area, which 
was done in 1750. Mr. Dallaway’s account 
of the library is as follows :—“ There is 
an ample and well chosen collection of 
divinity, canon law, English chronicles, 
books of historical reference, Greek and 
Roman antiquities, early editions of the 
classics, medallic history, and biography, 
which were selected principally by W. 
Clarke, residentiary, with many subsequent 
additions.” The Rev. William Clarke 
(the grandfather of Dr. E, D. Clarke the 
traveller) was Canon and Chancellor of 
Chichester, and in some anecdotes of him 
communicated to Dr. Kippis by Mr. Hay- 
ley (to which Mr. Dallaway refers), Bishop 
Mawson’s liberality and the donations of 
other persons are attributed to his per- 
suasion; and it is added that, “by his 
constant and liberal attention to this fa- 
vourite object, he raised an inconsiderable 
and neglected collection of books into a very 
useful and respectable public library.’’ * 

The last result of my hasty glance at 
the Library shelves was to notice a quarto 





Gent. Mac. Vou. XL, 


* See Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. iv. p. 393. 
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volume lettered on the back with the 
single word porMs. It proved to be an 
assemblage of various early productions 
of the poet Hayley, which, according to 
the practice of his day, were printed in 
the form of quarto pamphlets, and it 
bore this inscription in the author’s hand- 
writing :— 
To 
The Library 
of Chichester Cathedral 
as a small Memorial of Gratitude 
for the Use of many valuable Books 
This Volume is presented by its author 
1 


Tue Cuurca or THE Hoty Trinity at NORWICH BEFORE THE REMOVAL OF THE 
SEE rroM THETFORD.—ITS DESIGNATION AS ‘* Curist’s CHURCH.” 


Mr. Ursan,—Bishop Herbert laid the 
first stone of Norwich Cathedral in 1096, 
and dedicated it to the Holy and Undi- 
vided Trinity ; he also built the adjoining 
Monastery, and placed a prior and sixty 
monks therein, and removed the see from 
Thetford. 

Was there a convent and church existing 
on the spot prior to Herbert’s foundation ? 

The Domesday survey states that ‘‘ 12 
burgesses held the church of the Holy 
Trinity in the time of king Edward,” and 
at the time of the survey ‘‘ the bishop held 
it of the gift of king William.’”’ Blome- 
field thinks this relates to the church of 
St. John, of Maddermarket, which had a 
double dedication. None of the cathedral 
documents which have yet seen the light, 
nor do the corporation records, give anyin- 
formation on this matter; and the general 
impression has been that Herbert’s was 
the first church upon the spot. 

But Ingulphus, in his Chronicle of Croy- 
land, makes the extraordinary statement 
that Herbert, on his installation there in 
1076 (20 years before the foundation of 
Norwich cathedral), found 100 monks from 
other monasteries, “‘comprofessi’’ as they 
were called, of whom 14 were from Christ’s 
Church, Norwich. 

Some time since, in turning over the 
leaves of Mr. Kemble’s ‘‘Codex Diplo- 
maticus Aivi Saxonici,’? I met with the 
will of one Sifled, made ‘‘ when he went 
over the sea.’’ I have, unfortunately, no 
note of the volume or the page, and, as 
our Norwich Libraries have no copy of 
that valuable work, I am unable now to 
give them. My note of the will states 
that he gave “the tunkirk of Marling- 
ford 5 acres of land, a toft, 2 acres of 
meadow, and té waynegong to wude. 


Before I conclude I may add that an 
interesting memorial of Hayley is now in 
the possession of Mr. William Hayley 
Mason the bookseller of Chichester. It 
is an uniformly bound set, of the works of 
Voltaire in ninety-two volumes, and of 
those of Rousseau in thirty volumes, which 
were bought at Hayley’s sale in Feb. 1821. 
They have since been the property of 
another gentleman, who provided them 
with the neat ebonized shelves which are 
now specially devoted to their reception, 
and after his death they returned into the 
hands of Mr. Mason. 


Yours, &c. ARCHAOLOGICUS. 





. - And ic an into Nordwich to Cristes 
Kirke, iiij. recheren, and té into Sancte 
Marian. . .” 

This must be the same as the Christ’s 
Church of Ingulphus, and carries it very 
much further back.* 

Sir Francis Palgrave and other late his- 
torians have drawn attention to the en- 
during character of Saxon habits and cus- 
toms and names amongst the lower classes 
in this country, and we have an instance 
of it here. We have seen Herbert’s dedi- 
cation of the cathedral to the Holy Trinity, 
and in the wills of the higher classes be- 
quests to it are constantly made under that 
name, but in the wills of the lower classes 
we continually meet, up to the time of the 
Reformation, with such bequests as these: 

“Thomas Wattoke,f citizen of Nor- 
wich, 1525. 

‘* Item, to the Mother Chirche, that 
is, to Cristis Chirche in Norwiche, 
I bequethe xijd.”’ 

“John Stalworthy t{ the elder, Little 
Fransham, 1519. 

“Item, to the sustentac’on of Crist’s 
Chirche in Norwiche, xijd.’’ 

In the accounts of the Company of St. 
George, in the Archives of the Corpora- 
tion, we have such entries as the follow- 
ing :— 

‘¢12 Henry VIII. paid to ij. monks of 
Cryst’s Chyrche, for using of ther aubys 
[albes] ijs.’’ 

And in the Sessions Book 4th Edward 
VI. one Robt. Ownfrey, a talkative fellow, 
whose tongue seems always to be getting 
him into mischief, ‘‘ did cum to the shoope 
windown of on Robt. Sporrell, and ther 
the sayed Robt. Ownfrey sayed vnto me 
Robt. Sporrell, that Mr. Churche wardens 
hade to myche hast for to have down the 





* The will is without date, but Mr. Kemble has placed it with other documents 
circa 1050. It is his No. 947, vol. iv. p. 282.—Edit. 


+ Reg. Cary, Archd. Norw. p. 61. 
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awter, for at Cryste Chyrche ther ys non 
put down in the queer for by cause that 
my lord dene ys the hede comysyner.”’ 
How does it happen that in the 16th 
century we have constant references to the 
cathedral at Christ’s Church when it was 
dedicated in 1096 to the Holy Trinity ? 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM 


Mr. Ursan,—In venturing to give 
some account of the Rev. William Smith, 
Rector of Melsonby (1704-1735), as I 
have no means of access to Dr. Bliss’s 
edition of the Athenee Oxonienses,* I 
cannot be sure that I have not been anti- 
cipated; nevertheless, I am inclined to 
think that the following particulars may 
not be altogether devoid of interest to the 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Mr. Smith was the son of William 
Smith, gent. of Easby, near Richmond, 
by Anne his wife, daughter of Francis 
Layton, esq. of Rawden, who had been 
Master of the Jewel House in the reign of 
Charles I. and married Margaret, daughter 
of Sir Hugh Brown, knight, citizen of 
London. 

He was born about the year 1650, and 
in all probability would receive his early 
education at the neighbouring grammar 
school of Richmond. In 1668 he was re- 
moved to University College, Oxford, 
where, after taking the degree of M.A., he 
succeeded in obtaining a fellowship, and 
during a long residence continued to take 
an active part in the affairs of the society. 

He was a most devoted student of anti- 
quity. He not only copied or made ab- 
stracts of all the deeds and charters in the 
treasury of his own college, but also had 
the privilege (and it was, he tells us, a 
favour seldom granted) of examining the 
archives of the university deposited in the 
Schools’ Tower, whereby he became ac- 
quainted with many particulars connected 
with the early history of Oxford, and 
acquired a wonderful facility in decipher- 
ing and interpreting ancient writings, such 
as papal bulls, royal charters, &c.t 

After having been more than twelve 
years Senior Fellow, and having more than 
once refused the Mastership, he was pre- 
sented by the college to the Rectory of 
Melsonby, in the county of York, a living 
of which they had recently purchased the 
advowson. It may be mentioned as a 
curious circumstance that, for some reason 
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It must be that the memory of the older 
foundation survived among the masses of 
the people, and that the Christ’s Church 
of the Saxon will and of Ingulphus’ 
chronicle was the predecessor of the 
splendid edifice of Bishop Herbert. 

Yours, &c. Henry Harrop. 


SmitH or MELSONBy. 


or other, probably owing to some infor- 
mality in the proceedings on the first occa- 
sion, he was twice inducted, viz. in Oct. 
22, 1704, and June 23, 1706. Ata con- 
siderable expense he built a rectory-house 
for himself and his successors, and during 
his long incumbency he seems to have 
been punctual in the discharge of his pro- 
fessional duties. He was in the habit of 
making the usual entries in the parish re- 
gister books in Latin. From the follow- 
ing, which may serve as a specimen of his 
latinity, it will be seen that the Rector of 
Melsonby kept a pair of carriage horses : 
“Memorandum quod nemo parochiano- 
rum meorum obiit, a quo mihi Rectori 
mortuarium erat debitum, ante mortem 
Roberti Looch, cujus mortuarium a me 
remissum sive donatum erat heredi suo 
Willielmo Looch in gratiam duorum equo- 
rum rhedariorum in meos usus emptorum 
per eundem Willielmum Looch anno quo 
predictus Robertus Looch fato cessit 
nempe a° 1713.” 

Though living in so retired a locality, 
Mr. Smith continued to take an interest 
in his favourite studies, and maintained a 
friendly correspondence with literary men. 
Thoresby in his Ducatus Leodiensis, and 
Bourne in his History of Newcastle, ac- 
knowledge themselves indebted to him for 
some valuable communications; and in 
the second volume of the Thoresby Cor- 
respondence, at pp. 164-183, 193, 279, 
will be found letters written by him. In 
the first of these, in answer to Thoresby’s 
inquiries, he give a curious account of his 
MS. collections relative to University Col- 
lege, and defends its claim of precedence, 
owing to priority of foundation, over the 
other colleges, especially Merton College, 
in opposition to Anthony Wood, to whose 
general fidelity and accuracy, however, he 
bears his testimony, whilst pointing out 
one or two faults he has committed. 

In 1727, being then 77 years of age, 
and labouring under great weakness and 
infirmity of body, he completed, and in 





e 


* We believe that Dr. Bliss has not hitherto published any lives in continuation of 
those by Anthony Wood. though it is much to be wished that he should do so.— 


+ No less than twenty-seven volumes 


Syiv. Ursan. 
of his MS. collections relating to Oxford— 


a sufficient proof of the writer’s unwearied industry and ardent devotion to archeological 
studies and pursuits—were some years ago presented to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London by Mr. Allan, of Blackwell Grange, near Darlington. 
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the following year published at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, an 8vo. volume, now scarce, 
entitled ‘‘ The Annals of University Col- 
lege, proving William of Durham the true 
founder, and answering all their objec- 
tions who ascribe it to King Alfred.’’ It 
was the disputed election to the mastership 
on the death of Dr. Arthur Charlet, and 
the subsequent trial in the Court of King’s 
Bench, that occasioned this publication. 
Maintaining that William of Durham was 
the original founder, he labours to prove 
that Convocation are the true Visitors. 
Though this work displays much learning 
and research, and reveals a vast deal of 
curious history, yet it would not appear 
to have settled the question, for the college 
still claims to be a royal foundation, and 
on that account has the Queen foritsVisitor. 
The printing of the book drew down upon 
its author the severe censure of his con- 
temporary, the celebrated Tom Hearne, 
who, though on a former occasion he had 
made honourable mention of him as “ vir 
pereruditus et benevolus,” took the oppor- 
tunity of characterising him in the preface 
to Richard II. as “Scriptor ille ferreus 
atque mendax.’’ ‘‘ Hec,’’ says he, ‘in 
gratiam Gulielmi Fabri ecclesiz Anglicane 
(quod vix credas) sacerdotis qui multum 
temporis in isto uno, scil. antiquitatis studio 
consumpsit nuperque jam pene octoge- 
narius librum prolixum (the Annals of 
University College) verbo haud satis apto 
appellatum lingua vernacula conscripsit, 
ne dicam conscribillavit et in publicum 
protrusit.” (Vid. Pref. to Hearne’s Vindi- 
cation of the Jurors, edited by Bilson, 1731.) 

The changes in the weight and value of 
money was a subject that had long at- 
tracted Mr. Smith’s notice, and he in- 
tended writing a treatise thereupon, had 
he not been anticipated by the author of 
Chronicon Pretiosum (Bishop Fleetwood), 
who, he thinks, would have done better if 
he had entitled his book, Chronicon Pre- 
tiorum. “TI do not know,’ he writes to 
Thoresby, “ whether, excepting his private 
compotus he sometimes mentions, he has 
one quotation that I had not by me before, 
and I believe that I have double the 
number that are to be found in his book ; 
and whereas his are all or most of them 
instances when corn was dear or cheap, 
mine are many as they occurred acci- 
dentally and are most full where he is 
most scanty, I mean in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Queen Elizabeth.’’ 

In 1729, another 8vo. volume, still per- 
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haps more scarce than the Annals, issued 
from the Newcastle press with the follow- 
ing title, “ Literee de Re Nummaria, in 
opposition to the common opinion that 

1¢ Roman denarii were never larger than 
$2 en in an ounce, with some remarks on 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s Book and Tables, and 
some other miscellanies relating to the 
same subject, by the author of the Annals 
of University College.” This work, which 
consists partly of letters that passed be- 
tween the writer and his friend the anti- 
quary of Leeds, shows a considerable 
amount of information on a curious sub- 
ject, derived from the study of such writers 
as Budeeus, Gronovius, Eisenschmid, &c. 

Mr. Smith died at an advanced age in 
1735; and in the burial register of Mel- 
sonby occurs the following entry: ‘‘ The 
Rev. Mr. Smith, Rector, buried y* 6th of 
December.’’ By his wife Mary, relict of 
Gerard Langbaine, author of an Account 
of the English Dramatists, and son of 
Gerard Langbaine, D.D., Provost of 
Queen’s College, he does not appear to 
have left any family. She was buried at 
Melsonby, May 8, 1724; her husband 
mentions in one of his letters with some 
degree of satisfaction that she was a great- 
niece of Chillingworth. The Rev. Thos. 
Smith, sometime chaplain to the English 
factory at Smyrna (though it was not he 
but another of the same name who wrote 
a book on the state of the Greek Church), 
and afterwards Vicar of Brignal in York- 
shire (1695-1707), was a brother of the 
Rector of Melsonby. The marriage of 
Anne Smith, daughter of the Vicar of 
Brignal, is thus recorded by her uncle in 
the Melsonby register. “ Une nuptie 
hoc anno hic celebrate inter Joht™ 
Emerson Rectorem de Middleton in 
comitatu Dunelmensi et Annam Smith 
consanguineam Will’ Smith Rectoris hujus 
ecclesie 23° Aprilis 1730.” In 1796 
the Rev. Thomas Zouch of Sandal, after- 
wards Prebendary of Durham, who had 
married Isabella, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Emerson, presented to the then 
Rector of Melsonby a portrait of Mr. 
Smith, with a request that it might con- 
tinue as an heirloom in the rectory house. 
In conclusion, it is pleasing to observe 
that there still remain at Easby some 
almshouses erected by Mr. Smith in 1732, 
when he was in his 82nd year, to testify 
the affectionate regard he entertained for 
the place of his birth. 


Yours, &e. E. H. A. 


GoDMANHAM AND LONDESBOROUGH. 


Mr. Ursan,—The editor of Bede’s 
Works (just published as the 2nd part of 
the first volume of the Church Historians 
of England, page 379) states the name of 


Godmanham to signify “ the residence of 
the protection of the Gods.’’ Your able 
contributor, Mr. Wright, in your July 
number, page 17, more simply and cor- 
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rectly states it to signify the ham of the 
family of Godmund, a derivation con- 
firmed, as I remember, by the opinion of 
the late historian of Whalley and Craven. 

The church at Godmanham does stand 
on “a kind of tump of ground;’’ and if 
Mr. Wright had extended his ‘‘ wander- 
ings,’’ he would have found this “‘ kind of 
tump”’ to be a@ feature in the sites of 
village churches in the locality. Mr. 
Roach Smith’s character of the earth- 
works on the south of the village as old 
chalk pits, marks the cautious and prac- 
tised antiquary; for there seems to be 
little doubt that the churchyard at God- 
manham is the site of the pagan temple. 
The old font, mentioned by Mr. Wright, 
is probably coeval with the massive tower 
of the church. Mr. Wright might have 
added that it was succeeded by a beau- 
tiful late Perpendicular font of the age of 
Henry VIII. which remains to decorate 
the church. 

Mr. Wright’s conjecture that Edwin’s 
villa may have been at Londesborough is 
very ingenious, and not improbable. The 
author of Eboracum is always supposed to 
have been inclined to compliment his 
patron, Lord Burlington, when he placed 
Delgovitia at Londesborough ; and as for 
“coins and other antiquities frequently 
found in the village, gardens, and park,’’ 
though an old resident in the neighbour- 
hood, I have heard little, if anything, of 
such discoveries. In that respect, Londes- 
borough widely differs from both Brough 
and Market Weighton ; on a particular site 
respectively near each of which places 
Roman coins are constantly found. The 
wold hills, I believe, must effectually hide 
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the smoke of Hull from the eye of a spec 
tator on the terrace at Londesborough : 
if smoke be traced, it is probably from 
some steamer plying on the Humber. 

The mansion house at Londesborough 
was spacious; when occasion required, 
seventy beds could be made up within its 
walls. The older and main portion of the 
fabric was traditionally assigned to the 
Cliffords. The north part was added by 
Lord Burlington, the Mecenas of his day, 
at whose hospitable board Pope and Gar- 
rick and other literati of the age were 
hospitably entertained. The avenue named 
by Mr. Wright (but proceeding in a 
straight line from Thorpe-in-the-Street 
rather than from Shipton, and through 
extensive pastures rather than through the 
park, to the dress-grounds and site of the 
late house,) was suggested by Garrick, and 
so planted as to represent the side scenes 
of a stage. 

I have seen the small portion of road 
which Drake considered to be Roman, and 
which was again brought to light on the 
drying up of the large sheet of water in 
Londesborough Park, and had its direc- 
tion pointed out at the time by an old 
member of the Knowlton family, who re- 
membered its discovery when he was a 
boy. Not more than two years since, I 
believe, this road was traced by an in- 
telligent member of the Ordnance Survey 
to Hugate; where he supposed he dis- 
covered a Roman camp, and where he 
obtained possession of some relics found 
at that village, which were certainly Ro- 


man. 
July 12th, 1853. E. W. S. 


ExTRACTS FROM THE REGISTER Books OF THE PaRiIsH OF HALIFAX. 


Mr. Ursan,—The following extracts 
from the register books of the parish of 
Halifax were made by my friend the Rev. 
J. B. Reade, when serving the office of 
curate about twenty years ago. They were 
chiefly written by John Favour, LL.D. who 
was Vicar of Halifax in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James the First. 

He appears to have been very observant 
of the bad qualities of his parishioners, 
but we may fairly believe that he recorded 
them with grief. Drunkenness was a vice 
which it seems was lamentably prevalent. 
The number of homicides is startling, but 
the parish was large, and the general state 
of morals in Halifax, at the period to 
which these entries relate, was probably 


not worse than that of the surround- 
ing district, or perhaps of the country at 
large. Among many brutal episodes it is 
gratifying, however, to perceive that the 
** good deed in a naughty world”’ was at 
times conspicuous, and that in the midst 
of such turbulent and violent spirits there 
were some the tenor of whose lives was 
virtuous and peaceful. 
J. YonGE AKERMAN, 
Society of Antiquaries, 
July 4, 1853. 
[The entries are of Burials, except where 
otherwise expressed. | 


“6 1594, 
** Dec. 5°. Robt. Wade, Soarby,* vir 





* The names which follow the surnames are, in each entry, those of the hamlets of 
Halifax in which the parties were resident. 
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honestus, 5 lib. an’ redit’ dedit Schole, 
4 lib. paup’ibus an’uatim, 30 lib. in pecu- 
nias numeratis egenis distribuendas, 


“© 1596. 
Jun. 18°. John Edw. Northend,* 
North. in wbrietate cdfossus ab ebrio 
cognato suo Jacobo Oldfield. 
** Dec. 10°. An infant found dead on 
Hal. more. 
“ Expen. 
‘* Makinge y® pulpit . 
For mendinge y° bells . 
To y® clark 
For a com’n book 


** 1596. 

‘ Januarii 24°. William Kinge, Skir. 
M. This Will’m King was a swearer, 
drinker, and a most filthy adulterer. 
Among others he kept long one Dorothy 
Brigg, a widow, in whose house and yard 
he was stricken with sudden deathe. His 
Jast words were oaths and curses. 

1597. 

“Junii 17°. Isabelvid. Richardi Com’ons. 
This Richard Commons was an Irishman, 
by occupation a goldsmith, a common 
drunkard, and a blasphemer of God’s 
holy name. When he had spent all he 
could make, he sett fyre to strawe in the 
lower roome of his house, and hanged 
himself in the middest. Thus desperately 
he died. But by God’s mercyfull provi- 
dence the straw took not fyre, and so both 
house and the towne were preserved w" 
he purposed to burn. 

** Octob. 13°. Edward Thomas al’s 
Hauckston, cum ebrius esset ab equo 
cecidit et colli fregit p’pe crucem mil- 
liaré inventus est. 

“ Decébris 8°. Bapt. Joannes filius Jo- 
annis Favoris LL.D. Vicarii de Halifax, 
qui fuit natus 30° Novébris, inter horas 
5* et sexta ate merid. Baptiz. 8° Decéb. 
sepul. 11° eiusdé. 

‘* Mar. 5°. Ux. Georg. Boulton, Skir. 
This George Boulton was a com’on dri- 
kard and a lecher. Hee solde his land, 
dranke it, fledde y* c’ntry, and was slayne. 

661598. 

** Decébris 4°. A mi child about the 
age of 12 years drowned in the Chalder 
agaynst the north Br. 

‘* Decembris 26°. Will’m Ratclif, Ové- 
dé, subitania morte correptus in plateis 
cum eucharistiam suscipisset. 

“ Decembris 29°. Gilbert Saltonstal, 
Hipp. 40s. in pecuniis, 20s. an’ui redit’q’ 


-£2 5 2 
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dedit et legavit schole gramat’ vicariat’ 
de Hal. 

** Januarij 13°. John Michel, Hal. 
wbriosus, inter pocula pugione cofossus 
et trucidatus est. 

‘* Feb. 7°. Michael Waterhouse, 20 #£ 
piis usibus testamento legavit. 


* 1599. 
** Martii 25°. Daniel Antony Dison,+ 
Soar. D. Dison gladio dum meretricem 
sequerentur in ebrietate subito peremptus 


est. 

‘* Martii 26°. James Kinge, Skircot. 
Ja. Kinge mitis, pacificus, eleemosynis 
deditus schol gram’at’ vicar’ de Halifax 
quique libras testaméto legavit. 

‘¢Junii 8°. A child who no ma knewe 
found in Shelf. 

‘* Aprilis 18. John Baerstow impius et 
tumulentus inter pocula ab Henrico Water- 
house ebrioso cultello transfossus et truci- 
datus est. 

* Octobris 2°. Edward Hurst, Hal. ci 
puellam stuprasset redactus ad insania 
novem vulneribus cultello inflictis seipsi 
misere trucidavit. 

‘* Decéb. 13°. Rich. Rich. Sharpe 
Chald. fluvii impetu suffocatus. 

‘* Feb. 5°. Arthur Oldfield was fornicat. 
et poculis deditus subitanea morte inter 
pocula correptus, interiit. 

‘* Martii 12°. D’na Anne Lacy vid. Jo. 
Lacye de Briarley Armig. feemina valde 
pia et religiosa, Deo et hominibus dilecta. 
Supra octagenaria. 


1600. 

‘ Maii 30°. Richard Whitaker, Skir. 
Vir valde pius et religiosus. 

* Augusti 28°. John Longbotha, North. 
Vir vere pius et religiosus quique libras 
schole gramat. testaméto legavit, alia 
opera sancta prestitit. 

**Decéb. 1°. John Pillinge, a most 
wicked and incorrigible drikard, died 
miserably in want. 

‘¢ Januarii 19°. Gregory Mich, Pauldé, 
an arrat hypochriticall roge, Hal. 

‘* Martii 19°. Jo. Watmoughe de Thorn- 
ton, hyghe ciistable, a kynd neyghbor. 


“1601. 
‘* Maii 2°. Henry Edward Gibson} 
ebriosus Blasphe: sortiarius perditus. Hal. 
** August. 23°. Nupt. Henry Michell 
and Elizab. Grave. This queane had 5 
bastards before she wedd. 


* 1602, 
‘* April 5°. Bapt. Jenet [daughter of] 





* In this and other cases where there is more than one Christian name, the meaning 
is evidently John, son of Edward Northend, &c. 


+ i.e. Daniel, son of Anthony Dison. 
t Henry, son of Edward Gibson. 
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Mich. Nicolson, War. and Sarah Farenside, 
a blynde woman y* hath had 4 bastards. 

‘*Maii 21°. Francis Brian Snipe,* 
North. qui trucidatus fuit a Joanne Gren- 
field, Juniore, hom’ neq’ et perdito et 
vitiis inquinatissimo. 

‘* Junii 26°. Sara [daughter of] John 
Fearensyde, blynde, had fyve bastards, a 
most damnable wicked queane. 

‘* Septeb. 9°. Richard [son of] Robt. 
Earle, North. A lewd youth slayne in a 
coal pitt. 

‘‘Deceb. 17. Anna Norman, Neptis 
Joannis Favoris de Halifax vicarii, que ut 
pie vixit, ita sanctissime dormivit in D’no. 
Testamento legavit piis usibus xx!, Halif. 
The said Anne Norman gave also to every 
.... in the vicaridge 5s, besyde that xx!,, 
w' xx!>, being remitted to the discretion 
of her uncle, who was her executor; he 
distributed at her death 46s. He made 
the pew in the chancell for womé church, 
w" cost 45s. He kept a blynde woman, at 
her request, 5 or 6 years, and gave x!», 
unto Tho. Birke, her cossin Germa, yt had 
neither father nor mother livinge. 

“ Februarij 2°. Vid. Robt. Boothe, 
feemina pia an’ori fere 92. Ovend. 

“ Februrij 2°. John Longbotha, Soar. 
This was a co’mo drikard, wrote [i. e. 
wrought or worked] in y® morninge, spét 
in y® afternoone in drinkinge, and died 
seddély ere night. 

“* Martii 12°. Henry Magson, Ovend. 
H. Magson, a co’mé drikard, brake his 
neck, beinge driike in the nyght at a 
taverne stayrs. 

‘+ 1602. 

‘*Martii 24°. Hujus méssis Martii e 
vivis excessit sereniss. Regina Elizabetha 
hora tertia ate meridiana. 28° denunciatus 
est Jacobus Primus Rex Ang. Fra. et 
Hibern. hora 4* post merid. apud Halifax. 
Rex Jacobus moritur Mart. 26, 1625. 

‘*¢ 1603. 

“April 4°. Judith [daughter of] John 
Fearésyde, Halifax. This was a whore 
and had 2 bastards. 

“ April 20°. Thom’s Wilkinson, Ovédé, 
This Thom’s was a great wherem" in his 
youth and boasted of it in his last sickness, 
whereof he died. 

“Junii 18°. Richard Nicol, South. 
an’ori 90. Vir honestus et pius 4°° vidit 
filios cocionatores eruditos. 

“ Julii 31°. Bapt. Mary [daughter of] 
Will’m Stancliffe, an old adulterer of 80 
years of age, and Grace Castill al’s Alin- 
son, a bastard herself. 

‘Februarii 29°. Inf. Anne Ingham, 
Ovéd. B. This Anne knewe no father to 
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her child, but being an idiot was forced by 
a stranger in the feild. 

‘* Martii 5°. John Stocks, North. 100 
an’ori, 9° John Denton, Hal. drikard. 


“ 1606. 
‘Jan. 10°. Joannes Hamar se laqueo 
jugulavit in Soarby, decimo Januarii. 


** 1607. 

“Jan. 7°. John Barstowe, Northbrigg, 
ebriosus et incorrigibilis, inopina et subi- 
tanea morte peremptus. 

“Jan. 12°. Brian Crowther, Hall. 
legavit schole gram’at. vicar. de Halifax 
viginti libras et pauperibus ejusdem ville 
decé libras an’ui redditus ex dominio sive 
manerio de A in comitatu Ebori in 
perpetui. This Brian Crowther, besydes 
that xxx!> annuitye given to y* schole and 
poor of Halifax, he gave x!» in present 
money to be distributed to the poor im- 
mediately after his death, moreover xxxiij!® 
to those that presently were or had been 
his servants, divers good sums to his 
poore kinsfolke, xx* a-year to those that 
wrought his clothes, and to some of their 
children iij* and iiij* a-year. 

** 1613. 

“Jan. 24°, Vid. Brian Crowther, 
Hal. Foemina eleemosynis dedita. This 
Jane Crowther, of the Hemingways of the 
Over Brea in Northow, gave to good uses 
by her last will 8!° for ever by yeare for 
schoolmt to teach the poore children of 
Halif. ther catechisme and to read, x!>in 
money to be lent to poore folke, xx!” tox. 
poor children, xxx!” to three preachers, xl* 
per an’ii to Mr. Boys the present preacher 
during his aboad. She gave to her poore 
mayd servant part of her goods and x!° in 
money. She with her sister Helen Hop- 
kinson bought y® soyle and built the almes 
houses next the church for 20 poor widowes. 
She gave to Jo. Favour, vicar of Halifax, 
>, and made him one of her executors in 
trust, besydes many good deeds in her 
life time, for whome wee ar all bound to 
prayse God, who ever make us thakful. 
Amen. 

1609. 

“ Julii 27°. Edward Denton, Worley, 
cum A concione in capel. de Luddingden 
domii revertit subitanea morte correptus 
obiit ante hora una elapsa. 

‘* Novéb. 17°. Giles Cowhearde, Skire, 
and 8° John Parkinson, Hal. were com’6 
driikards, who, mistakinge y* preach&* y* 
denunced God’s judgemét agaynst wilful 
obstinat sinners, sware greivous oathes that 
they came to the church to be blessed and 
not to be cursed, and therefore would never 





* Francis, son of Brian Snipe. 
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come to the church agayne. This they 
blasphemed the 5" of February and both 
fell presently sick, and never came to the 
church but to be buryed. 


* 1610. 
“Maii 11°. John Booth, Ovédé, vir 
valde religiosus et integerrime vite. 


1611. 
“Feb. 7°. Jeremy Waterhouse, Hal. 
ebriosus, impius, profanus. 
“ March 12°, Joannes Lacy, Gen. South, 
potator prodigus. 


“1612. 

** April 27°.. John Northend, impius, 
homicida, ebriosus, impenitens ad mortem. 

** Maii 28°. George Riley, impius, pro- 
fanus, adulter, inter pocula subitanea morte 
correptus. 

“November 6° istius mensis succubuit 
morti nobiliss’ et magne spei Princeps 
Henricus Jacobi Reg. sereniss’ primo- 
genitus, Princ. Wallie. 

*¢ Januarii 6°. Ux. Rich. Nicols, Hali- 
fax, al’s Anne Broadley, feemina piissima, 
magna tum cognitione in sacris literis tum 
charitate in pauperes preedita. 


1614, 

“Jan. 12°. Nupt. Edmond Balls, Hal. 
and Grace Longbottom. Grace Long- 
bottom was an infamouse whore ; had 2 
bastards in her widdowhood. 

** Jan. 24°. Antony Maud, Sower. Was 
a pitiouse, blaspheming, incorrigible, 
drunken rogue. Died drunke in a drift of 
y° great snow y® 23 of Jan. 

** Feb. 8°. Jam’s Robinson, Hal. A 
very religiouse, zealouse, honest old man ; 
not able to read, yet very ready in the 
Scriptures, with prompt use and appli- 
cation as I have heard any without learning. 


“1616. 


“Octob. 12°. Mt Jeremy Gibson, 





[ Aug. 


minister de Coley, vir bonus et concionator 
diligentissimus, Art. Mag.” 

{Here we come to the end of the entries 
made by Dr. Favour.] 


*€ 1633. 

‘* October. Memorandum that I, John 
Thompson, Mat of Arts, was elected and 
appointed curate at Eland, by Henry 
Ramsden, vicar of Halifax, by whom I was 
allowed and authorised to receive the sur- 
plice fees at buryalls, marriages, xtenings, 
&c. growing and arising within y® said 
chapellry, upon condition that the rest of 
the inhabitants, not usually resorted to 
Divine service to Eland, would make up 
the aforesaid sum fourty pounds by yeare 
or thereabouts, so as there might be a con- 
venient maintenance for an able and inge- 
nious minister.”’ 


A Nore taken out of a book of Richard 
Harrison’s of Wheatley, written by the 
hand of John Waterhous of Shibden, a’ 
1566, who some time was Lord of the 
Manor of Halifax. 

“ Nore.—There is in Halifax this year, 
1566, of householders yt keep fires and 
answer M' Vicar and his farmers of duties 
as householders twenty-six score and noe 
more, as I am credibly informed; and the 
time of John Waterhous, lately of Halifax, 
deceased, who died at Candlemas 26 years 
ago, at his death being very neare 100 
years of age, I trow 3 years under, and 
when he was a child there were but in 
Halifax in all 13 houses, God be praised 
for his increase. When this John Water- 
hous was a child of the age of 6 or7 yeares 
was the steeple of Halifax church begun 
to be builded, and he and many more 
children stoode on the first stone of the 
steeple ; it was xx. years in building.”’ 

[If this tradition be correct, the steeple 
was commenced about 1450.] 
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The Meeting of the AncH £0LOGICAL 
Institute AT CHICHESTER has been 
celebrated with great gratification to those 
who were able to join it, though it was, 
perhaps, less numervusly attended by 
members from distant parts of the coun- 
try than some of its precursors. A 
goodly exception, however, to this re- 
—_ was afforded by the presence of Dr. 


Collingwood Bruce and Mr. Clayton, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who followed up 
the valuable services which they last year 
rendered in their own locality, by repair- 
ing to the Southern Coast, and delivering 
the most eloquent and pertinent addresses 
that were heard at any of the convivial 
meetings. Objection has been made by 
some of our contemporaries to the display 
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of names in the Programmes of these an- 
nual meetings, in the guise of patronage, 
which to all appearance ends in such pro- 
fessions only. We think ourselves that 
there has been somewhat too much of 
this: but the circumstances which more 
especially direct attention to it at the pre- 
sent time appear to arise from an inyolun- 
tary comparison of the cordial and sump- 
tuous entertainment of the Institute last 
year by the Duke of Northumberland, 
with the non-appearance and inhospitable 
demeanour of the Dukes of Norfolk and 
Richmond, the assumed Patrons of 1853. 
It is plain that the Duke of Norfolk, 
though, as Hereditary Earl Marshal, he 
should be foremost among the encou- 
ragers of the English Antiquary, was not 
actuated by any sympathy for the objects 
of this Archeological meeting. Although 
Arundel Castle has for many years been 
regarded as a show house, he intimated 
that it was at present “under repair,’’ 
and no admission could be given. The 
Duke of Richmond was not so ungracious 
as this. Whilst he did not favour any of 
the meetings with his presence, nor enter- 
tain the assemblage with the munificent 
hospitality which was exhibited last year 
at Alnwick, he threw his mansion open to 
their inspection, and sent to their Museum 
many articles of great curiosity, and some 
interesting historical manuscripts. While, 
therefore, we regret that he should not 
have made some exertion (notwithstand- 
ing the death of a distant relative *) to 
meet the Society personally, we must not 
be insensible to the favours which he ac- 
tually conferred. At the same time we 
quite agree in the remark that a scientific 
body of the standing of the Archeological 
Institute should esteem itself superior to 
receiving adventitious honours except 
such as are founded on claims kindred 
with its own: and that the parade of 
empty names, not followed by the actual 
presence of the persons so announced, is 
more likely to create disappointment than 
to promote its success. 

We have proceeded with our report of 
this meeting in our present Magazine so 
far as our space and means of information 
extend: andshall record in our nextnumber 
the transactions of the last two days. 

Later in the month the annual meeting 
of the Archeological Association has been 
held at Rochester and its vicinity, of 
which we shall not fail to give some account. 

The Annual Meeting of the Susser 
Archeological Society took place during 
the Chichester week, and the Music Room 





* The death of the Marchioness of 
Anglesea was alleged as the cause of his 
absence. 
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at Goodwood was conceded for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Blaauw, its indefatigable pro- 
moter, had that day the satisfaction of 
announcing that it had achieved the num- 
ber of 613 members. The first volume 
of its Transactions is now being reprinted 
to complete sets: the sixth volume having 
been recently completed. We are grati- 
fied to find it announced in the Annual 
Report that the Trustees of the British 
Museum have restored to the local mu- 
seum at Lewes some architectural frag- 
ments of Lewes Priory, which had been 
carried off by the late Dr. Mantell. Such 
relics have their greatest interest in their 
own localities: and we trust it is an au- 
gury that the Roman Pavements at Big- 
nor, which it has been contemplated to 
bring to the British Museum, but which 
could not be removed without great diffi- 
culty and risk, and consequent expense, 
may still be preserved to their own county 
and their own beautiful locality, which 
tells so much for the taste of the Roman 
subjugators of Britain in their apprecia- 
tion of the beauties of nature as well as 
those of art. 

Mr. W. Hayley Mason, of Chichester, 
bookseller, has undertaken the publication 
of a volume which will contain the more 
important architectural contributions to 
the Chichester meeting: 1. The Archi- 
tectural History of Chichester Cathedral, 
by the Rev. R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. Jack- 
sonian Professor; 2. The Architectural 
History of Boxgrove Priory, by the Rev. 
J. L. Petit, M.A. F.S.A.; 3. The Archi- 
tectural History of New Shoreham Abbey 
Church, by Edmund Sharpe, Esq. M.A. ; 
4. The Church Architecture of the County 
of Sussex, by Edmund Sharpe, Esq. M.A. 
The volume is to be printed in royal 
quarto, price 30s. 

The present Lord Mayor of London 
has distinguished his year of office by a 
series of three Conversazioni at the Man- 
sion House. ‘The first was given more 
especially to the Scientific world: the 
second to the masters and mistresses of 
the public schools of the metropolis and 
its neighbourhood, including Foundation, 
National, British and Foreign, and even 
Ragged Schools: the third to the repre- 
sentatives of Literature and Art. For the 
last, which took place on the 14th of July, 
nearly three thousand invitations were 
issued; and, judging from the crowded 
state of the salons, probably not less than 
two thousand were present. The Egyp- 
tian Hall was profusely decorated with 
valuable paintings, amongst which were 
Maclise’s ‘‘ Spirit of Justice,’’ Roberts’s 
‘¢ Destruction of Jerusalem,’’ and others 
by Linnell, Sydney Cooper, Barker, and 
Isabey, accompanied by specimens of 
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sculpture by M‘Dowell, Adams (whose 
bust of the Duke of Wellington, taken 
after death, was an object of much attrac- 
tion), Marshall, Foley, Baily, and others. 
The upper rooms were filled with educa- 
tional and scientific models and apparatus. 

At the anniversary meeting of The Nu- 
mismatic Society, held on the 23rd June, 
J. B. Bergne, esq. in the chair, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected for the 
year 1853-4:—President, Lord Londes- 
borough; Vice-Presidents, Edw. Haw- 
kins, esq. and H. H. Wilson, esq. ; Trea- 
surer, J. B. Bergne, esq. ; Secretaries, 
W. S. W. Vaux, esq. and J. C. Jones, 
esq.; Foreign Secretary, J. Y. Akerman, 
esq.; Librarian, John Williams, esq..; 
Members of the Council, Rev. T. F. Dy- 
mock, John Evans, esq. F. W. Fairholt, 
esq. Edwin Guest, LL.D., W. D. Haggard, 
esq. John Lee, esq. LL.D., Jonathan 
Rashleigh, esq. Rev. J. B. Reade, W. H. 
Rolfe, esq. W. D. Saull, esq. C. Roach 
Smith, esq. and C. Stokes, esq. 





Among the prizes at the University of 


Oxford, enumerated in our last, we omitted 
to state that Dr. Ellerton’s theological 
prize for an English essay, subject “The 
legitimate use of the Apocrypha,’’ has 
been this year awarded to Mr. Henry 
Boyd, B.A. of Exeter College. Dr. Mac- 
bride, the Principal of Magdalen Hall, has 
offered an exhibition of 20/. per annum 
for three years’ residence at that house, 
to any boy educated at the Stratford-on- 
Avon Grammar School, whom the master 
may select. Lord Delawarr and Mr. J. R. 
West have offered to give 100/. each, and 
other sums have been subscribed, amount- 
ing in the whole to 425/. 

The authorities of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, have come to the determina- 
tion to make a considerable addition to 
the number of their assistant tutors. It 
is stated that, after the present term, not 
less than 15 of the Fellows will be con- 
stantly employed in the duties of public 
tuition. Provision will be made for instruc- 
tion in the new studies recently incorpo- 
rated in the system of the University by 
the institution of the Natural amd Moral 
Sciences Triposes ; and it is expected that, 
by a well-arranged system of lectures and 
a better classification of the students, the 
necessity of obtaining the assistance of 
private tutors will, in a great degree, be 
obviated. Sir W. Browne’s medals have 
been adjudged as under:—Greek Ode, 
Henry Montague Butler, Trinity College. 
Eyigrams, William Charles Green, King’s 
College. Latin Ode and Epigrams, Not 
adjudged. 

The Indian papers announce that the 
munificent Parsee, Sir Jamsetjee Jeejee- 
bhoy, has made over 10,000/, to Govern- 
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ment for the purpose of endowing a School 
of Design at Bombay. 

At a recent meeting of the subscribers 
for erecting a memorial to the late Dr. 
Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, the following 
plan was agreed upon :—An altar-tomb of 
Caen or other stone, without a canopy, 
with a recumbent figure of the late bishop 
in marble, in his robes, with his hands 
clasped in prayer, and with a pastoral staff 
at his side, to be placed in the south end 
of the upper transept in the cathedral, and 
stained glass of the richest description to 
be inserted in the eight windows imme- 
diately behind the proposed tomb, with 
appropriate designs, and with inscriptions 
in Latin and English on the tomb and on 
the wall. The sculptor selected is Westma- 
cott; the stained glass is to be designed 
under the superintendence of C. Win- 
ston, esq. The subscriptions amount to 
2,158/. 12s. The estimated cost for the 
altar-tomb is 750/., that of the stained 
glass windows 850/. 

An obituary window of stained glass, 
executed by Mr. David Evans, of Shrews- 
bury, has just been placed in the south 
aisle of Winchester Cathedral. The win- 
dow consists principally of two tiers, form- 
ing six lights, each of which contains a 
full-length figure. In the upper compart- 
ment is Christ as the ‘‘ Good Shepherd,’’ 
between the Virgin and Saint John. The 
division below has in the centre a fine 
figure of King Solomon standing before his 
throne, and in the lateral divisions Isaiah 
and Aaron. An octofoil in the apex is 
filled with an emblem of the Trinity, and 
a quatrefoil on each side with a rose. The 
several figures are surmounted with florid 
gothic canopies, and inscriptions pencilled 
in the old text character. Underneath 
the figures is the following record :— 
‘*In memory of Edmund Poulter, Canon 
of this Cathedral, of his sons Brownlow 
and John Sayer, and of his grand-daugh- 
ter Dorothea Julia Poulter. Erected by 
Brownlow Poulter, a.p. 1853.’’ This 
memorial window corresponds with a 
similar one containing six figures exe- 
cuted by the same artist, and erected at 
the expense of Charles Morley, esq. two 
years ago, in the north aisle. 

The following is a list of the Pensions 
charged upon the Civil List, granted be- 
tween the 20th of June, 1852, and 20th 
of June last, amounting to 1200/. To 
John Russell Hind, the astronomer, 2007. ; 
Dr. Gideon Algernon Mantell, the geolo- 
gist (since deceased), 100/.; Caroline 
Southey (widow of the late Poet Laureate), 
2007. ; Nancy Taylor (widow of Colonel 
Taylor, killed at Sobraon), 1002. ; Francis 
Ronalds, fur discoveries in electricity, &c., 
75/.; Charles Richardson, author, 75/. ; 
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Louisa Stuart Costello, authoress, 75/. ; 
Jane Pugin, widow of R. W. Pugin, archi- 
tect, 100/.; Elizabeth Hester Colby, wife 
of Major-General Colby, 1007. ; William 
Jerdan, ‘in consideration of his services 
to literature for many years, and his dis- 
tressed circumstances at an advanced pe- 
riod of life,’’ 100/.; and Elizabeth M. 
Dunbar, widow of the late Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
75/., and her three daughters, for the sur- 
vivors or survivor of them. 

Dr. Reid’s claim for 10,2507. on account 
of his services in the ventilation of the 
New Houses of Parliament has been cut 
down by the arbitrators to 3,250/.—7000/. 
less than the amount claimed. The sum 
awarded has been paid to the Doctor, and 
his services are discontinued. The arbi- 
trators, Mr. William Forsyth and Dr. 
John Forbes, held ‘‘upwards of thirty 
meetings’’ before they made their award. 

Peter le Neve Foster, esq., formerly 
Treasurer to the Society of Arts, has been 
elected to the office of Secretary. 

Dr. Daniel Wilson, author of the Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland, &c., has been 
appointed to the Chair of History and 
English Literature in the University of 
Toronto, Canada. His loss will be se- 
verely felt by the Society of Autiquaries 
of Scotland, which has been materially 
advanced in activity and efficiency under 
his guidance. 

During his visit in England the King of 
Hanover has been pleased to confer the 
Royal Hanoverian Medal of the Arts and 
Sciences on Mr. S. W. Fullom, the author 
of The Marvels of Science, and their Tes- 
timony to Holy Writ, as a mark of his 
approbation of that work ; and the same 
on Mr. Moncreiff, the dramatist, now a 
brother of the Charterhouse, and, like 
his august patron, totally blind. Shortly 
before his Majesty succeeded to the throne 
Mr. Moncreiff dedicated his Plays in three 
volumes to the then Crown Prince of 
Hanover. 

The King of Prussia has conferred his 
large gold medal for Science on Dr. Merle 
d’Aubigné, the historian of the Reforma- 
tion, accompanied by a letter, dated 4 June, 
1803, expressing the lively interest his 
Majesty feels in that important work. His 
Majesty has ordered that the portrait of 
Jacob Grimm, the philologist, shall be 
placed in the Gallery of Contemporary 
Celebrities created by him in the Palace 
of Charlottenburg ; and has commissioned 
M. Begas, the painter of the portraits of 
Humboldt and Meyerbeer in the same 
collection, with the work. 

A monument to Copernicus has been 
erected at Thorn in Prussia, his native 
place. It bears the inscription drawn up 
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by Baron Humboldt—“ Nicolaus Coper- 
nicus, Torunensis, terre motor, solis coeli- 
que stator’’ on one side, and on the other, 
‘« Natus anno 1473, obiit anno 1543.”’ 

A monument to Justus Lipsius, the 
great scholar and critic of Brabant, has 
been erected at Overyssche, near Brussels, 
his native place. It consists of his bust 
placed on a pedestal, with a Latin in- 
scription. 

The contents of the Egyptian galleries 
of the Louvre at Paris have been re- 
arranged, and a portion of the discoveries 
made by M. Mariette, in the Temple at 
Memphis, has been added to them. The 
principal additions consist of a number of 
statuettes of the time of the fourth and 
fifth dynasties, which are remarkable for 
vigour and exactness of executioén; of a 
statue of Apis of a later period—not so 
correctly designed, but with some stains 
in paint still remaining ; of a sphynx and 
three lions; of a bas-relief bearing the 
name of king Menkehor, of the fifth 
dynasty ; and of a number of inscriptions 
—some of them tributes to Apis, others 
official epitaphs, and one the record of 
the birth and death of a sacred bull. M. 
Mariette is continuing his explorations at 
Memphis, and he is not without hopes of 
making other discoveries of an interesting 
character. The Viceroy of Egypt only 
allows him to send one-third of the things 
he discovers to Europe; the rest are re- 
tained for a museum which it is intended 
to form at Cairo. 

Mr. Waddington, the Eastern traveller, 
has presented the Louvre with some bas- 
reliefs and Greek inscriptions found by 
him in Asia Minor. 

A Bavarian naturalist, Dr. Autenrieth, 
travelling in New Grenada, has, it is said, 
while excavating in the neighbourhood of 
Panama, disinterred a terra cotta vase 
containing 364 Roman Coins in bronze. 
They belong to the third and fourth cen- 
turies, and bear the effigies of the Emperors 
Maximian, Diocletian, and Constantine 
the First. As there is no existing evidence 
of communication between the ancient 
Romans and Southern America, it is sup- 
posed, says a Munich journal, that these 
coins may have been buried by some 
Spanish numismatist or archeologist who 
inhabited the ancient city of Panama when 
it was sacked, in 1670, by the Irish bucca- 
neer Morgan. In any case, it is averred 
that these are the first coins of the Roman 
Empire ever found in the soil of America. 

A very interesting Panorama of the 
City of Meazico, painted by Mr. Burford 
and by Mr. H. C. Selous, has been opened 
in Leicester-square. The view is taken 
from the tower of the cathedral, nearly in 
the centre of the city, and presents a com- 
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plete and comprehensive picture, eight 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a 
fertile plain, and bounded by an amphi- 
theatre of mountains, some of which are 
among the highest in America. The intro- 
duction of ecclesiastical processions and 
other busy groups of figures contributes not 
only to the illusion of the picture, but 
conveys a life-like intimation of the cha- 
racter and habits of the population. 
Among the pictures selected by prize- 
holders in the Art Union of London, six 
of the most attractive works have been 
purchased from the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, namely : “ The City of Syracuse,” 
by E. Lear, 250/.; ‘‘ Loch Etive, from 
Tainuilt,’’ F. R. Lee, 1507. ; ‘‘ An English 
Farm,’”’ J. F. Pasmore, 80/.; ‘* Corfe 
Castle bf Sunset,’”’ J. P. Pettit, 202. ; 
‘Opie Reproved by his Mother for 
Painting his Father’s Portrait on Sunday,’ 
J. Absolon, 60/.; and “ Off the Dutch 
Coast, Squally Weather,’’ J. Wilson, jun. 
632. Four of great merit are from the 
British Institution, and comprise a land- 
scape by Sidney Percy, 80/.; a sea-piece 
by J. Wilson, jun. 1002. ; a picture by 
Underhill, called ‘The Skylark,” 80J. ; 
and another by Brocky, entitled “ Delight,” 
607. Percy’s ‘‘ Morning, North Wales,’’ 
160/., and Bell’s “ Village of Bettws-y- 
coed,’’ 100/., are chosen from the National 
Institution. H. Warren’s grand subject 
**The Walk to Emmaus,” 1007. has been 
judiciously selected from the New Water 
Colour Society ; whence also come “ On 
the Thames between Reading and Son- 
ning,’’ A. Penley, 94/., and ‘‘ They that 
carry us away Captive,” &c. A. Bouvier, 
52/. 10s. From the Society of British 
Artists have been taken ‘‘ A Weedy Branch 
of the Thames,”’ H. J. Boddington, 80/. ; 
**Sandboys—Scene on Durley Heath,’’ 
W. Shayer, 60/.; ‘* Llyn-y-gader, North 
Wales,”’ S. R. Percy, 701. ; “ Cwm Ogwr, 
Glamorganshire,”’ J. Tennant, 125/.; 
“Hunt the Slipper,’’ W. Gill, 307. ; and 
‘*A Christmas Dinner,’’ T. Clater, 60/. 
The Pictures belonging to the ‘ate 
Duchess Dowager of Bedford have been 
sold by Messrs. Farebrother and Co., at 
Bedford Lodge, Campden-hill, Kensington. 
The collection included several valuable 
works by Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir David 
Wilkie, David Roberts, R.A., Nasmyth, 
Lance, and other modern artists. The 
principal subject was the celebrated picture 
of “Dead Game,” 24 in. by 18 in., con- 
sidered to be one of Landseer’s finest pro- 
ductions; it excited a very animated 
competition, and was at length secured by 
Mr. Graves for 1,200 guineas. “ The 
Highland Toilet,’’ by Sir David Wilkie, 
was bought by Mr. Mawson, of Berners- 
street, for 540 guineas. “The Three 
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Dogs,’’ by Sir E. Landseer, was secured 
by Mr. Graves for 225 guineas. ‘‘ The 
Highland Cabin,”’ by the same artist, was 
bought, after an active competition, by 
Mr. Eaton, of Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, 
for 780 guineas. “Coast Scenery,’’ by 
Bonnington, was bought by Mr. Mawson, 
for 220 guineas ; alandscape by Lee, R.A. 
for 400 guineas ; one, by P. Nasmyth, for 
the like sum; and various other works 
fetched proportionately high prices. 

The six days’ sale of the first, and as 
we believe the most valuable, portion of 
Dr. Hawtrey’s Library, has just been con- 
cluded by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son. ‘To collect the books which are 
now offered for sale,’’ says Dr. Hawtrey, 
in a brief Preface to his Catalogue, ‘‘ has 
been to me the most interesting recreation 
of the last forty years. My change of 
residence gives me the nearest access to a 
library of much greater extent, but does 
not allow me room for more than a small 
reserved portion of my own treasures. I 
am thus induced to part with them.’’ The 
total produce was 4,219/. 10s, Gd. some 
of the lots bringing, as they deserved, good 
prices. The Coverdale Bible, a great ra- 
rity, though imperfect, sold for 111/. and 
has, it is believed, gone to America. The 
first edition of Homer, the celebrated Col- 
bert’s copy, produced 70/. and a decently 
good copy of the first edition of Shak- 
spere 63/. A few MSS. brought prices 
much beyond, it is said, the sums which 
Dr. Hawtrey gave for them. A MS. of 
Dante on vellum, with numerous drawings 
in colours, brought 1052. and a vellum 
Ovid 907. 6s. 

A few objects called Napoleon Relics 
were on July 12 sold at the auction rooms 
of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson in Picca- 
dilly. They had belonged to Dr. Stokoe, 
who succeeded Barry O’Meara as Napo- 
leon’s medical attendant at St. Helena. 
The most noticeable were—Lot 92, a 
silver knife, fork, spoon, and cup, part of 
the Emperor’s service, which sold for 117. 
being intriusically worth about 32. Lot 80, 
a diamond pin, sold for 25/. about the value 
of the gem. Lot 86, a lock of the Em- 
peror’s hair, sold for 57. 15s. The sale of 
Dr. Stokoe’s lots was succeeded by the 
sale of another Napoleon relic—namely, 
the military hat the Emperor wore at the 
battle of Wagram; it sold for 45/. 3s. and 
was bought for the well-known exhibition 
of Madame 'Tussaud. 

One of the largest and finest collections 
of engraved English portraits that has been 
made since the great days of Walpole and 
Sykes has also been dispersed by the 
hammer of Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkin- 
son. The collector was the late Mr. E. 
Wenman Martin, and the total produce of 
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the sale, which extended over five days, 
was 2,180/. 4s. 6d. The highest price 
given for any one print was 26/. 10s.—for 
“Oliver Cromwell standing in armour be- 
tween two pillars.’’ The second was 22/. 
for Delaram’s rare engraving of James I. 
on horseback, with a view of London and 
the Thames between the horse’s legs. The 
third was for Oliver’s son, Richard—the 
rare print of him in armour as Protector, 
with the view of Windsor beneath the 
horse’s feet. Crispin Pass’s Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the dress which she wore when 
she returned thanks for the defeat of the 
Armada, sold for 8/. 8s.; Elstracke’s 
Charles I. when Prince of Wales, for 
10/. 15s.; Faithorne’s large head of Charles 
Il. for 15/.; the same engraver’s beauti- 
ful portrait of Catherine of Braganza, 
in the dress she wore when she landed, 
for 15/7. 15s.; Hollar’s James iI. when 
Duke of York (the small oval in a bor- 
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der of palm-leaves, after Teniers), for 
20/.; and a choice impression of Droes- 
hout’s portrait of Shakspeare, in the first 
state, for 117. 5s. 

We have received an announcement of 
a work entitled ‘‘ Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire, by the Rev. R. W. Eyron,”’ to be 
published in quarterly numbers, royal 8vo. 
Subscribers’ names are to be sent to Mr. 
Beddow, bookseller at Shiffnal. 

Mr. R. Turner, of Newcastle, is pre- 
paring for publication a print in tinted 
lithography (size, including margin, 24 by 
34 inches) of Mr. John Storey’s interest- 
ing drawing of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, prepared 
from authentic evidence in conjunction 
with Mr. G. Bouchier Richardson, in illus- 
tration of the historical essay by the latter 
gentleman, which we printed at length in 
our Magazine for Nov. 1852. 
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Handbook to the Public Records. By 
F. S. Thomas, Secretary of the Public 
Record Office. (Printed fur Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office.) Royal 8vo. pp. 482. 
—The dimensions and weight of this 
portly octavo exceed our own ideas of a 
‘‘ Handbook,’’ but we presume it is 
thought necessary that all the literary 
productions of a great public department 
should be somewhat grand and magnifi- 
cent. We should not, however, have had 
the opportunity of making this trifling 
objection, had it borne the less fanciful 
and more accurate title of an Analytical 
Index tothe Public Records. Its merit is 
that it gives a general view of the various 
classes of records and documents which 
are now preserved in the several deposi- 
tories under the superintendence of the 
Record Department. They are arranged 
in successive alphabets under the courts 
and departments to which they respectively 
belong,—as, Chancery, Queen’s Bench, 
Common Pleas, Exchequer, &c. &c. and 
a general index is given to the whole. 
Prefixed is a brief outline of the history of 
the Public Records from the earliest times 
down to the establishment of a Public 
Record Office, and the erection (now in 
progress) of a General Record Depository; 
and this is followed by a tabular plan for 
the arrangement of the Records, when that 
Depository shall be ready for their recep- 
tion. Itis much to be desired, both for 


the sake of the records themselves and of 
the public purse, that this subject should 
at this time receive its maturest considera- 





tion ; for, when the new Record Depository 
is occupied, it will be fit that its contents 
should take their places once for all, and 
that the useless and wasteful expenditure 
which has heretofore attended their fre- 
quent removal, should at once cease and 
determine. It is part of Mr. Thomas’s 
plan, with this desirable object, to form 
such an arrangement that those classes 
which belong to obsolete courts or by-gone 
affairs should be at once placed in re- 
ceptacles suited to their dimensions, and 
that due room should be left for those 
which are liable to future increase. 





A View of the History and Coinage of 
the Parthians, with Descriptive Cata- 
logues and Tables, illustrated with a com- 
plete set of Enyravings of Coins, a large 
number of them unpublished. By John 
Lindsay, Esg. Barrister-at-Law, &c. 
Cork, 1852. 4to.—Mr. Lindsay, who has 
heretofore rendered much valuable assist- 
ance to numismatists by three important 
works, in which he bas discussed succes- 
sively the coinages of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
of Ireland, and of Scotland, has here 
undertaken and accomplished a task of 
greater difficulty. The coins of Parthia 
have occasioned more perplexity to numis- 
matists than perhaps any other series, and 
although Visconti, Sestini, Mionnet, and 
Dumersan, together with M. Longperier 
and M. Lenormant, and in a still more 
recent and very valuable publication Mr. 
De’ Bartholomei, have made considerable 
progress in their arrangement, they have 
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still left the subject involved in many 
doubts and obscurities. Mr. Lindsay is 
the first of our own countrymen who has 
had the courage to encounter this difficult 
subject since the time of Vaillant, who 
committed (in common with many other 
eininent writers) the fatal error of adopting 
a system of dates differing 57 years from 
the time, and when he endeavoured to 
adapt those dates to the reigns of the 
kings, he consequently gave a wrong ap- 
propriation to almost every coin of the 
series, and thereby rendered his numis- 
matic arrangement utterly useless. With 
the exception of Vaillant’s introductory 
essay, no History of the Parthian Empire 
has been published in England since that by 
the Rev. John Lewis in 1728; and now that 
the memories of other great nations of 
antiquity are occupying so large a share 
of attention from the magnificent results of 
the investigations of Layard and Rawlin- 
son, it will not be inappropriate to direct 
a share of our attention to a country which 
for many centuries acted a very prominent 
part in the history of the world, and con- 
tested the sovereignty of Asia with the 
Romans during the period of their greatest 
power. 

The kingdom of Parthia is dated from 
the year 255 before Christ, at which era 
the province revolted from Syria. The 
leader of the revolt was Arsaces, and the 
dynasty of his family, called the Arsacide, 
having lasted about 470 years, terminated 
with the expedition of Caracalla into Syria 
and Parthia, which occurred A. p. 214-217. 
That treacherous monster, who, according 
to the narrative of Herodian, persuaded 
the Parthian king to accept him as a 
son-in-law, and, entering the country in 
peace, concluded his reception by a general 
massacre, was assassinated in Parthia at 
the instigation of Macrinus, who succeeded 
to the empire, and fought the last great 
battle with the Parthians in a. pv. 218. 
A few years after the crown was trans- 
ferred to a Persian dynasty. 

The coins of the Arsacide are chiefly 
either tetradrachms and drachms in silver 
and sometimes in potin, or small brass 
and copper. The tetradrachms generally 
bear dates, but they do not occur before 
those of Arsaces XIV. nor do the small 
brass untila still later period. The drachms 
are always without dates, and are to be 
arranged from their style of execution, 
points of costume, &c. Mr. Lindsay has 
little hesitation in placing the coins nearly 
in the order in which they were struck, 
but it is difficult to define the line of 
separation between the coins of two con- 
secutive princes, and to appropriate, with 
probability, several of the classes. The 
earlier tetradrachms begin with the fine 
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contour and high relief of Greek art, but 
they afterwards degenerate into very rude 
and unintelligible imitations of the former 
coins. Mr. Lindsay has filled ten quarto 
plates with figures of his coins, many of 
which are previously unpublished, besides 
giving references in his tables to the en- 
gravings of the authors before mentioned. 
His preliminary history of the Parthians 
occupies nearly 130 pages, and is carefully 
compiled from a comparison of the state- 
ments of the several Roman historians. 





History of the Ruined Church ef St. 
Mary Magdalene, discovered a.v. 1846, 
within the Old Town Halli of Doncaster. 
By the Rev. John Edward Jackson, M.A. 
Rector of Leigh Delamere. Illustrated by 
John P. Seddon, Archt. 4to. (Five Plates). 
—In the year 1846, a public building in 
Doncaster, which was used partly as the 
Town Hail, and partly as the grammar- 
school, an edifice distinguished by no other 
architectural pretensions than some flat 
pilasters, a pediment, and a statue of Jus- 
tice, and two colossal urns at top, having 
walls rough-cast with pebbles, was at last 
condemned to destruction by the muni- 
cipal authorities, in order to erect a new 
public market. The adjoining area was 
denominated the Magdalens, w/y the his- 
torian alone could tell, for there were no 
obvious relics of antiquity. There was, to 
be sure, an unaccountable obliquity in the 
position of the structure; and if a stranger 
had the curiosity to penetrate into the 
school-room, he might there have detected 
the outline of a large semicircular arch, 
and portions of the capitals of the columns 
from which it sprang. All other evidence 
of antiquity was concealed within the 
adscititious structure. Its removal re- 
vealed a massive skeleton of very different 
architecture. The arch proved to be the 
chancel one of the ancient fane of St. Mary 
Magdalene; and when the whole was 
cleared, the ruins were developed of a 
pure Norman church, having on either 
side six cylindrical columns, of which the 
northern line was surmounted by semi- 
circular arches, and a clear-story with 
circular-headed windows. On the south 
the arches had been destroyed, though the 
columns with their capitals remained ; but 
the aisles had been wholly removed. 

Such discoveries are not made, in the 
present day, without exciting a consider- 
able amount of public interest, especially 
in populous neighbourhoods; and many 
parties were anxious to secure the preser- 
vation of the ruins. A memorial having 
this object was presented to the Corpora- 
tion by some of the most influential gen- 
tlemen of the vicinity ; and the Central 
Committee of the Archeological Institute 
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addressed the Mayor to the same purpose. 
It was proposed that the ruins should 
either remain on the spot, protected by an 
inclosure, or converted to some of the pur- 
poses of the Market, or that they should 
be removed either to the Public Cemetery, 
to a new church then intended at'the vil- 
lage of Balby, or to some gentleman’s 
pleasure grounds. Such removals are 
very seldom found practicable. The Town 
Council received the addresses with due 
courtesy and respect; and averred that if 
the ruins had been situated on the out- 
skirts of the town, like those of St. Mary’s 
at York, they would have gladly followed 
the example which was there so well set 
out; but as the site was in the very centre 
of the town, their former resolution to 
take it for a Market-house could not be 
reversed. At the same time they offered 
to allow the ruins te be removed for re- 
erection ; and promised to employ some 
able artist to make drawings, both picto- 
rial and architectural, of their existing 
state. Neither of the latter propositions 
seems to have been fulfilled. The only por- 
tion preserved of the structure is one of 
the columns, with its base and capital, 
which has been erected in the garden of 
the Doncaster Bank, by Mr. Charles Jack- 
son, one of the magistrates of the town, 
and brother to the author of the present 
work. The drawings which are now pub- 
lished were privately taken by Messrs. 
Henry F. and C. D. Lockwood, and they 
have been lithographed by Mr. John P. 
Seddon, the Diocesan Architect of Llan- 
daff. We may here add that as a pictorial 
record they are perfectly satisfactory. 

The church of St. Mary Magdalene 
having been of such early architecture, and 
the late magnificent church of St. George 
at Doncaster (which was destroyed by fire 
on the 28th Feb. in the present year) 
having been characterised by no such 
marks of high antiquity, the Rev. M. 
Jackson has been induced to investigate 
the probability of the former having been 
superseded by the latter in the capacity 
of the parish church. He has collected a 
considerable amount of evidence, which 
appears to favour such a conclusion; which 
is also coincident with the view taken by 
Leland when he visited the town in the 
year 1538. “The church (he says) stands 
in the very area where once the castle of 
the towne stood, long since clene decayed, 
the dikes partly yet to be seen, and foun- 
dation of part of the walls. There is like- 
lihood that when this church was erected, 
much of the ruines of the castelle was 
taken for the foundation, and filling up of 
the waullis of it.’’ And again, ‘“‘ There was 
another paroche chirch yn the towne, yet 
standing, but now it serveth for a chapelle 
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of ease.’”? Mr. Jackson, therefore, is in- 
clined to conclude that St. Mary’s was the 
parish church so long as the ancient castle 
was in existence ; that, after the site of the 
castle had been given to the abbey of St. 
Mary’s at York, which was as early as the 
reign of Rufus, a parish church was con- 
stituted there, formed upon what had been 
previously the castle chapel, and that St. 
Mary’s lapsed into the position of a chapel 
of ease. This question has heretofore re- 
ceived the consideration of the historian of 
South Yorkshire, who, noticing a charter 
which was executed “in the chapel of St. 
Mary Magdalene at Doncaster,’’ in the 
reign of Henry II. expressed his opinion 
that the use of the word capella in this 
case makes it “‘ decisive that, at this time, 
it belonging to that class of religious edi- 
fices which were usually only private foun- 
dations, without any tithe or parochial dues 
belonging, though the rights of sepulture 
and other sacraments was not unfrequently 
granted to them’’ (Hunter’s South York- 
shire, i. 30); and it appears that Mr. 
Hunter has subsequently (in the Doncaster 
Gazette in 1823) expressed an opinion, 
that ‘‘ from its being regarded as a chapel 
it is a direct and obvious inference that 
some other edifice was the parish church 
of Doncaster, an edifice to which I con- 
ceive the present church of St. George was 
the legitimate successor.’’ It is conse- 
quently in variance with the highest mo- 
dern authority that Mr. Jackson has 
formed his conclusion. Still, we think the 
arguments he has adduced have consider- 
able weight; more particularly the fact 
that there were originally two Rectors at 
Doncaster, and that York abbey super- 
seded both, ordaining one Vicar in their 
stead. If there were two Rectors, it ap- 
pears very probable that St. Mary’s, as 
Leland says, was once a ‘‘ paroche chirch.” 





Lorenzo Benoni, or Passages in the 
Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend.— 
This book sets out with a fault. It is one 
of omission. There is not’a word of pre- 
face either by author or editor to give 
warrant that the autobiography is a genuine 
work, and no fiction. We believe that 
Lorenzo Benoni is a very real personage, 
albeit under an alias, but how far the 
stories told under that name be true, or 
how far only “‘ ben trovate,’’ we are un- 
able to determine. Taking this circum- 
stance for as much as it may be worth, 
the volume, which is very handsomely got 
up, will be found a very “ readable” book. 
It is no little praise to say of it that, in 
many respects, it reminds us of the charm- 
ing autobiography of Alfieri, lacking in- 
deed the fire, variety, deep thought, and 
gay strictures of that incomparable work, 
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but possessing, nevertheless, enough of 
incident, narrated with no_ indifferent 
grace, to merit the patronage which the 
public will not be slow to award it. 

The author commences the story of his 
career not with his birth and parentage, 
but with his education ; and what he tells 
of public education in the dominions of 
his Majesty the King of Sardinia by no 
means impresses us with a high idea of 
those to whom the conduct of so important 
a matter was entrusted. The story of his 
school days is somewhat spun out, but it 
is relieved by pretty scenes of home, where 
sighs a patient mother, and where rules a 
sour lord. The school was, what despotic 
Sardinia then was, governed by fear, terror, 
incapacity, cruelty, and injustice. This, 
added to the fact that the pupils were 
allowed to read the histories of Greece and 
Rome, wherein republics are the oases of 
prosperity amid the wide deserts of adver- 
sity or splendid tyranny, made ardent 
republicans of every scholar. The sys- 
tem really achieved the exact contrary of 
what it was meant to accomplish, and the 
pupils were no sooner ew ephebis than, 
after selecting a profession, which appears 
to have been very much pro forma, they 
affiliated themselves to secret societies, 
and addressed themselves seriously to the 


business of their lives, the upsetting of the 


then existing administration. Lorenzo 
with his fellows of course became con- 
spirators; but, as an Italian would be no- 
thing were he not a lover to boot, a 
certain Lilla, a young ‘‘ Marchesa,”’ hating 
titles and loving man, is brought upon the 
stage to give interest to the more stirring 
scenes of the autobiographical drama. 
Gibbon says somewhere of princesses, that, 
as in matters of love they are com- 
pelled by the very circumstances of their 
birth to make the first advances, so is the 
sentiment, as far as they are concerned, 
robbed of all dignity. We feel that this 
is the case with regard to the titled heroine 
who robs Benoni of his heart for a short 
season. We cannot say of her, winning 
and seductive, too violently seductive as 
she is,—we cannot say of her as the song 
of our boyhood used to say, that “ Lilla ’s 
a lady ;’’ the Lilla of the story is not the 
graceful heroine of the song, but a marvel- 
lously bold, beautiful, brazen vixen, of 
whom Lorenzo is well rid. The slight 
heart-ache attendant on the abrupt termi- 
nation of this love-passage is alleviated by 
intensity of conspiring and a slight ad- 
diction to sporting. How the ‘“ sport’’ 
was carried on may win a smile from the 
most thorough of cockney sportsmen or 
City hunters of the now legendary Epping 
stag. Fancy a gentleman going out a-shoot- 
ing after this fashion :— 
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“ The little wood was the resort of many 
birds, especially of thrushes and black- 
birds, which came to seek the cool shade. 
T had caused a thatched shed to be erected 
at the foot of one of the largest trees, just 
high enough for me to stand in it; and 
therein,’sheltered from the sun, and the 
sharp eyes of the feathered race, I shot at 
them with certain aim. The hut was in 
sight of the house, and within call, and I 
used always to go there some time before 
the hour of meals, and remain till called.’’ 

We know nothing that can compare with 
this, save the picture of the gouty angler 
enthusiastically pursuing his sport in a tub 
in his drawing-room ; or the method of 
the amiable gentleman who used to hunt 
with beagles in Berkshire, but never went 
beyond the sound of the gong that was to 
summon him back to luncheon. 

From rural pursuits, Lorenzo rushed at 
once into revolutionary projects. The plot 
failed, as most plots do, from the treachery 
of confederates; and in the sauve qui 
peut, while the executioner caught some, 
and the jailer held others, Lorenzo makes 
a dashing melo-dramatic escape into 
France, where we have him, a refugee, 
mourning over hopes and plans defeated. 

There are some pleasantly drawn char- 
acters in the book—chief and immeasur- 
ably above all, a certain “ Uncle John,’ 
caustic, severe, kindly, and brim-full of 
good sense ;—a man who sees and says 
that revolutions to be worth anything are 
not to be made suddenly, and are to be 
commenced by a preliminary revolution in 
the morals of the revolters. He is an 
exquisitely good fellow is this, of course, 
unheeded “ Uncle John.’’ The pages de- 
voted to the tyrannic system under which 
the country groaned before Piedmont was 
blessed with the constitution which now 
renders her the hope of the European 
friends of liberty, and which has made her 
the detestation of European despots, con- 
tain in them, however, justification for worse 
organised rebellions than those which, 
after all, helped to work out the freedom 
which the little kingdom now enjoys. We 
will close our notice of the volume by an 
extract which will shew the action of 
another system from which it would be 
well were Piedmont also free—but ‘‘ pa- 
zienza,” that “ good time ’s coming, boys!” 
The scene to which we now draw attention 
is the Exchange of Genoa ; the time high- 
noon, the place is crowded, and our chief 
actor Lorenzo is threading his way amid 
the busy groups :— 

‘* During this perambulation I was 
struck with the great number of priests 
assembled in this spot, some standing in 
groups, some sitting on chairs and benches, 
some walking up and down, as I myself 

















was doing. One of these last, having eyed 
me attentively, muttered as he passed some 
words, evidently addressed to me, but the 
meaning of which I could not relate. I ma- 
naged to pass very near him, when he again 
spoke to me. This time I did not lose a 
word of what he said: ‘ Any masses, Sir ? 
very cheap!’ I could make nothing of it ; 
and he, no doubt, seeing as much by the 
blank hesitation of my countenance, turned 
and walked away. . . . 

“There is scarcely any man so desti- 
tute as to die without leaving something 
to pay for a certain number of masses for 
the benefit of his soul; or hardly any poor 
woman who has not, from time to time, 
some masses performed, either for the soul 
of a deceased relative, for the cure of some 
sick member of her family, or some such 
object. The sale of masses, therefore, 
is very considerable in Italy. I purposely 
say the sale, for the mass is paid for, and 
forms an essential part of a priest’s in- 
come. The price varies according to the 
demand, exactly like the price of stocks, 
and like them masses rise or fall with the 
greater or less supply in the market. . . . 

“If it was your wish to have a mass 
said immediately, or if you had an invest- 
ment of five hundred masses to make, you 
could find what you wanted in this place. 
Brokers (priests of course) come to you and 
make their bargain. Suppose a priest who 
had some hundreds of masses to say; he 
is in want of ready money, he found there 
these same brokers, who took the masses 
at a discount, and paid him the difference. 
Some of the big-wigs—Rothschilds of 
this exchange—had in their pocket-books 
thousands and thousands of masses. These 
men monopolised the ware at a good price, 
and then got rid of it at a profit to poor 
priests their clients (especially to those 
from the country), and thus realised con. 
siderable gains. 

‘‘This sale of masses sometimes gave 
rise to very ludicrous scenes. I have fre- 
quented the place often enough to witness 
a great variety of such. I shall merely 
note the following :— 

“A livery-servant, sent by his master 
from Albaro, a large village at ‘a few 
miles distance,’ was bargaining with a 
priest for a mass to be celebrated at the 
said place. The servant had been autho- 
rised to bid as much as three francs ; but 
it was Sunday, the weather was bad, and 
there were but few priests at leisure. The 
merchandise was looking up. 

‘¢¢T won’t stir for less than five francs,’ 
says the priest, turning away, as if to break 
off the conference. 

‘* ¢ Five francs! That is unconscionable,’ 
returned the servant, ‘Why, one might 
get a Novena for that !’ 
Gent. Maa, Vot, XL. 
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“¢ Well, then, get your Novena, but 
you shall not have a mass.’ The priest 
crossed the street, and entered a liquor- 
shop. ‘ Boy, u glass of brandy!’ said he 
to the lad behind the counter. 

“ The servant, who followed close at the 
priest’s heels, turned pale. If the priest 
should break his fast, farewell to all hopes 
of a mass for that day. 

“*¢T’ll give four francs, though I am 
sure I shall be scolded.’ 

‘*¢ Five francs! that’s my first and last 
word,’ raising the glass to his lips, ‘ You 
may take it or leave it, as you please.’ He 
was just on the point of swallowing the 
contents, when the servant stopped his 
hand, saying, ‘ You drive a very hard bar- 
gain; however, you shall have the five 
francs !’ and so it was settled.’’ 

The above is a fair sample of the volume 
from which it is taken; and perhaps the 
extract we have made will induce our 
readers to look in the book itself for more; 
the labour will not by any means be 
thrown away. 





The Church of England founded on 
Scripture, and essential to the Consti- 
tution. A Sermon preached at the Visi- 
tation of the Ven. the Archdeacon of 
London, May. 3, 1853. By the Rev. 
George Croly, LL.D. Rector of St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, 8vo.—This ani- 
mated discourse appears to answer every 
objection which has been urged against 
the Church of England as a national 
establishment, and the slightest glance 
will show that our eloquent author has 
not ‘‘ forgot his cunning’’ as an orator. 
Dr. Croly maintains that “ Episcopacy is 
the pillar of the Church of England. We 
must strengthen and secure that pillar. 
Without asking additional seats in the 
Lords, I would place a Bishop in every 
shire of England and Wales. Then, in- 
stead of a few prelates, embarrassed by 
the extent of their jurisdiction, and ex- 
hausted by its petty and perpetual routine ; 
we should have a large body of active, 
vigorous, and learned men, superintend- 
ing the Establishment, and especially 
marshalling its learning and ability, for 
the contest with Sectarianism. I would 
have every Cathedral a College, for the 
express study of Theology. There are 
thirty Chapters in England and Wales. 
The Canons should be the professors of 
those Cathedral Colleges, disengaged from 
parochial duty, and forming the Council 
of the Diocese. There should be an in- 
crease of the active agency of the Church. 
The Rural Deans, even now an useful 
body, should be a fixed and salaried Order. 
Gratuitous services soon grow cold. There 
should be in every yes fixed Come 
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mittees of the Clergy, appointed by the 
Prelate, for defined services.—One, ex- 
pressly for the instant defence of Christi- 
anity, against all attacks of infidelity, of 
popery, and of religious faction.—Another, 
to superintend all the objects of public 
education, in schools, workhouses, libra- 
ries for the people, asylums, almshouses, 
and to give lectures on subjects of general 
interest, or Scriptural information.— 
Another, to have under its charge all the 
operations of charity, collections for the 
orphan and the decayed, Charity Sermons, 
contributions for the poor, burial funds, 
and Benefit Societies.—Another, for the 
superintendence of all things connected 
with the proprieties of Divine worship, 
the furnishing of churches, their repair, 
their building, and the skill and beauty of 
their architecture. This principle of di- 
vided duties is not new. In the Apostolic 
age there were nine Orders, according to 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, all with 
especial objects, and, we may be con- 
vinced, all necessary, even for the few 
thousands of the early Church. In Bri- 
tain, we have twenty millions to en- 
lighten !’’ 


The Comedies of Plautus. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, B.A. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
(Bohn’s Classical Library.)—Scheller, in 
his ‘‘ Preecepta Styli Latini,’’ says, in the 
chapter De Lectione Priscorum, ‘‘ Nec 
Plautus plane omittendus est.” (p. 759.) 
Niebuhr considers him “ one of the greatest 
poetical geniuses of antiquity,’’ defends 
him against the low estimation of Horace, 
and rejects the story of his gaining a living 
by working at a hand-mill. (Lect. on 
Roman Hist. i. 261, ii. 163.) Sir Tho- 
mas More pleads for him in his Epistle to 
Dorpius ; and, what is more interesting, 
he was one of the two classics that Luther 
took with him into the convent at Erfurt, 
the other being Virgil. (Life by Michelet, 
p- 8.) His faults lie conspicuously on 
the surface, and therefore insinuate no 
subtle poison into the reader’s mind ; still 
they are sufficient, in the estimation of 
Harles, who discusses them fully in his 
larger Notitia (while allowing him great 
— to preclude his being put into the 

ands of youth. The author of ‘‘ Obser- 
vations on the Classics, 1753,’’ justly re- 
marks, that ‘‘ Terence often runs into 
tragedy, and Plautus into farce.’’ (p. 228.) 
We cannot help observing, that it is sur- 
prising that a writer like Minucius Felix 
should make no mention of the Amphi- 
tryon, which must have helped to under- 
mine Paganism, when once contrasted 
with Christianity. 

The text must have presented great 
difficulties to the translator. Bentley used 
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to complain of it; and Harwood, who ap- 
pears to have carefully studied it, says, 
** No Latin classic requires a collation of 
MSS. and an improved edition so much 
as Plautus.’’ Mr. Riley has availed him- 
self of the several labours of Ritschel, 
Hildyard, Lindemann, Fleckeisen, Schmei- 
der, and Weise. The various readings, 
&c. discovered by Mai have been applied, 
as far as was practicable, to the text. Of 
these Kliigling gives us the following 
information, which deserves quoting : 
‘* Fragmenta queedam Plauti nuper de- 
texit Angelus Mai in codice palimpsesto 
bibliothecee Ambrosianz Mediolanensis, in 
quo veteris Testamenti libri quidam erant 
rescripti. Versus circiter Ix. integri eruti 
sunt ex hoc codice valde lacerato, alio- 
rumque singula verba, e quibus tamen ad 
illustranda varia loca haud parum profici 
potest.” (Addit. ad Harles. 1819, p. 18.) 
The principal fragments are given in the 
Appendix, partiv. The notes are copious, 
and the whole work is creditable to the 
translator’s scholarship and industry. 

There is a short dissertation at ii. 394, 
on those lines in the Poenulus, which are 
generally supposed to be Carthaginian. 
The translator, however, does not allude 
to the hypothesis of General Vallancey, 
who endeavoured to demonstrate their 
identity with Irish, There are, it is 
evident, some strong verbal resemblances, 
but the theory has been pushed too far to 
be tenable. 


British Quadrupeds, 2nd ed. Square 
16mo. pp. xvi. 250. 

British Birds. pp. viii. 216.—We are 
not aware of any recent work, on what may 
be called the Literature of Natural His- 
tory, exhibiting a list of books on the sub- 
ject, with critical and biographical notices. 
Not that the idea is a novelty, for Scheuzer 
published a “ Bibliotheca Scriptorum his- 
toris naturali inservientium,’’ at Zurich, 
in 1716. The “ Bibliotheca Animalis’’ of 
Burckmann (Wolfenbuttel, 1743) contains 
a list of zoological works. To the “ Orni- 
thologia’’ of Manetti (Florence, 1767), is 
prefixed an “ Auctorum omnium catalogus 
qui de avibus scripserunt.’’ Artedi, the 
friend of Linnzeus, has similarly illustrated 
ichthyology ; and his work, which was edited 
by that eminent naturalist, has justly been 
called a monument raised to his memory, 
after his melancholy death by drowning in 
1735. Nor has conchology wanted its 
bibliographers, as the names of Maton 
and Rackett testify. Particular nations 
have also had their catalogues, for instance, 
that of French writers by Lelong, and 
that of Swiss by Haller. We ought not 
to omit the catalogue of the library of Sir 
Joseph Banks, by Dryander, the pupil of 
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Linneus, which presents a classified ar- 
rangement and analysis of works on natu- 
ral history. But that work belongs to the 
last century, and a new generation of 
books, as well as of readers, has arisen 
since its appearance. 

The difficulty would now be to draw the 
line between scientific works and those 
which are merely popular or elementary, 
and so numerous. The two volumes be- 
fore us, which are published by the Re- 
ligious Tract Society, would claim a place 
on the border. They are pleasingly written, 
and full of anecdote ; and if we must offer 
a specimen it will be by referring the reader 
to p. 67 (Quadrupeds) for a curious ac- 
count of Minette, the late Bernese painter, 
who has been called ‘‘The Raphael of 
Cats.’’ The tale of the canary at Cleves 
(Birds, p. 109-112) is interesting, but it 
has a melancholy end. For one reason we 
can particularly recommend these volumes 
—that they inculcate humanity throughout 
toward the animal creation. We may add 
that, by being devoted to British animals, 
they will give the reader more definite and 
specific notions of natural history, than he 
usually acquires from indiscriminate works. 
He ought to be acquainted with the zoology 
of his native country, as well as with its 
botany, geography, and civil or military 
history. 


Cretins and Idiots: a short Account of 
Progress of the Institutions for their Re- 
lief and Cure. London, 1853.—This is 
the best account we have seen of one of 
the most self-sacrificing and truly heroic 
movements of the day. When we picture 
to ourselves the society to which they are 
doomed whose love for the lowest traces 
of a human soul have led them to devote 
their healthy years to intercourses revolt- 
ing to the senses and unrefreshing to the 
mind, we confess that it appears to us as 
if no missionary work that has ever been 
planned could be so generous, so little 
likely to minister to human vanity and 
self-seeking as this of tending Cretins and 
Idiots. 

Take the result at its very best, (and we 
are far indeed from undervaluing the gain), 
no one of these victims of early disease 
perhaps can be expected to rise beyond a 
low level of intelligence; there will not, 
there cannot be, any thing approaching to 
a high state of intellect among them—and 
individual morality, we all know, if not 
inseparable, yet is closely connected with 
the development of the faculties. The in- 
stances given seem to us to prove this, 
manifestly favourable as they are. But we 
think all the more highly of these noble 
efforts and their results. No lordly co } 
leges for enabling young gentlemen to 
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take the standing of M.A. or B.A. through 
their future lives, can boast of achieve- 
ments like those witnessed at the Abend- 
berg and at our own institutions at High- 
gate and Colchester. The whole con- 
ditions of existence have, for many of their 
unfortunate inmates, been reversed—from 
suffering they have been brought into hap- 
piness—from total uselessness, or some- 
thing worse, they have been transmuted 
into serviceable creatures. Music and 
bright colours, generally pleasant to them, 
are made to awaken their dormant faculties. 
The one or the two things for which they 
have a talent are cultivated, whether it be 
drawing or model-making, or sewing on 
buttons. We have no doubt that the hap- 
piness of witnessing these transformations 
is, to those who have effected them, intense. 

One painful consideration, however, 
occurs to us. Nothing is said in the books 
we have seen on the subsequent experience 
of the idiots’ friends. Now this is really 
a very important point. As a permanent 
residence we should suppose the asylums 
are all that could be desired. While every 
person and thing is devoted to his good 
and pleasure, the sufferer can hardiy be 
otherwise than improved and happy; but 
it is painful to think to what opposite con- 
ditions he may return. Among the poor, 
especially, injudicious treatment is the rule, 
judicious the exception in these cases. We 
should be glad to know that wherever it is 
possible to make the odd species of talent 
possessed by some of these unfortunates 
available, pains are taken to place them in 
favourable positions; otherwise we wish 
them no better lot than a life within these 
sheltered abodes, while, at the same time, 
the public is defended from the uncertain 
and too probable evils of their being at 
large. 


Remarks on the Prophetic Visions of 
the Book of Daniel. By S. P. Tregelles, 
LL.D. Post 8vo. pp. xii. 314 (4th ed.) 

The Structure of Prophecy. By James 
Douglas of Cavers. 2ded. 8vo0. pp. 92. 

The Key to the Mystery. By Edward 
Richer of Nantes. 12mo. pp. vi. 314. 

We have placed these works together, 
as they have reached us nearly at the same 
time, and belong to the same class, though 
differing in some respects. To the general 
study of prophecy, we would apply what 
Bengel says of Sacred Chronology, ‘* While 
I... have been borne along on the cur- 
rent of time from century to century, the 
doings not only of private individuals, but 
even of the greatest monarchs, have ap- 
peared to me as ‘a very little thing,’ as 
the mere passing of a wave in the great 
ocean scene.”’ (Life, p. 331.) 

1, The first of these works now appears 
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for the fourth time, revised and consider- 
ably enlarged. The author is well known 
by his translation of the Apocalypse, his 
History of the Jansenists, and his “ His- 
toric Evidence of the Authorship and 
Transmission of the Books of the New 
Testament.’’ Although, on examination 
of the Remarks, we find ourselves at vari- 
ance with him, on some points which affect 
his system of interpretation, we must not 
measure the merits of the work by its ac- 
cordance with our prepossessions. It con- 
tains much that is valuable, and argues its 
opinions ably. Even those who differ from 
Dr. Tregelles must allow him at least the 
praise of being ‘‘ haudquaquam spernendus 
auctor,’’ which Livy gives Polybius. (xxx. 
45.) Nor would we advise opponents to 
meet him with inconclusive arguments; 
for, as the celebrated Condé said of 
Turenne, faults are not committed in his 
presence with impunity. The ‘* Defence 
of the Authenticity of Daniel,’ in op- 
position to Dr. Arnold, is now added, and 
the addition is a valuable one.* The inci- 
dental defence of the common rendering of 
2 ‘Tim. iii. 16 (p. 285-8) will also deserve 
the student’s attention. Altogether, this 
work may profitably be read in connection 
with others, though, as its views are not 
entirely our own, we cannot offer it to the 
reader as a manual of the subject. 

2. The Treatise on ‘‘ The Structure of 
Prophecy,” by Mr. Douglas of Cavers, 
contains the substance of five lectures. It 
would serve as an introduction to a course 
of reading. The author is well known by 
his ‘‘ Errors regarding Religion’’ and “‘ The 
Advancement of Society.”’ Another of his 
writings, entitled ‘* Popery and Infidelity” 
(8vo. pp. 52), was put into our hands along 
with this. It is a good sketch of a prac- 
tical kind, and may also be useful to the 
junior classes in controversy. 

3. As the author of the ‘ Key to tha 
Mystery’’ dates from Nantes, we presume 
he is connected with ‘* Ed. Richer, homme 
de lettres et sans contredit le littérateur le 
plus distingué qu’ait produit la ville de 
Nantes,’’ author of a “ Précis de I’ His- 
toire de Bretagne’ and ‘‘ Voyage Pitto- 
resque,” in the Department of the Loire- 
Inferieure. (See the History of that 
Department, by Girault de Saint-Fargeau, 
1829, p. 117.) This work is a familiar 








* This portion is to be published sepa- 
rately. 
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exposition of Swedenbourg’s explanation of 
the Apocalypse, and therefore will suit the 
followers of his system, and them only. 
The interlocutors (for it is written in dia- 
logue) treat preceding commentators with 
little ceremony, and Bossuet (whom a 
French writer could hardly avoid noticing) 
fares like the rest. M. Richer sometimes 
detects the mistakes into which others have 
fallen, by substituting literal interpreta- 
tions for spiritual ones, but falls himself 
into the opposite error. So hard is it, in 
systematic writings, to avoid extremes. 
The principal use of this volume is to 
teach theorists to be cautious, for fear of 
antagonist criticism ; but it is about the 
last book that we should think of re- 
commending to a beginner in prophetical 
study. 





Fables de Gay: traduites en vers Fran- 
cais par ie Chevalier de Chatelain, auteur 
des Prométhéides, des Glorieuses, des 
‘** Rambles through Rome,’’ &e. 12mo.— 
This is a free and spirited translation of 
an old favourite in English poetry, some- 
what extended in phraseology, as all ver- 
sified transJations must be, and particularly 
of so sententious a writer as Gay. M. de 
Chatelain has, however, cleverly sur- 
mounted many of the difficulties of his 
task by a frequent variation of metre. He 
has been for many years resident in 
London, having been French tutor to the 
present Duke of Wellington, to whom this 
book is dedicated. He has in preparation 
a more varied work, a translation of the 
‘“‘ Beautés de la Poesie Anglaise,”’ of which 
several specimens are given at the close of 
the present volume, and they show much 
cleverness and versatility of expression. 





Hints on the Establishment of Public 
Industrial Schools for the Workiny Classes. 
By the Rev. John Sedgewick.—We sup- 
pose most thinkers in England are of Mr. 
Sedgewick’s opinion that it would be an 
excellent thing to have a sound industrial 
education provided for the children of the 
poor; but public boarding-schools, set 
apart for that purpose, though not a new 
idea (for it was broached many years ago 
by a clergyman, the Rey. E. Biber), we 
have never written or talked against, 
simply because we thought the scheme 
wholly impracticable. It was scarcely 
worth recapitulating moral objections to 
what seemed socially impossible. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


The annual meeting of this society was 
opened at Chichester on Tuesday, the 12th 
of July. The first gathering took place in 
the Assembly Rooms, where Lord Talbot 
de Malahide took his seat as President, 
supported by the Mayor of the city and 
the Bishop of Chichester ; and the mem- 
bers of the Corporation were present in 
their robes of office, and presented a con- 
gratulatory address, which was read by the 
town clerk. The noble chairman ex- 
pressed his gratification at the reception 
with which the society was honoured, and 
explained its objects to be the confirma- 
tion of historical truth and the improve- 
ment of taste in art. He alluded to the 
effects of the Great Exhibition of 1851 as 
having contributed to the latter object, 
and gave some account of the interesting 
archeological museum which is now at- 
tached to the Exhibition in Dublin. 

After the preliminary business had been 
transacted, Edward Freeman, esq. was 
called upon to deliver a paper On the Life 
and Death of Earl Godwin. He com- 
menced by remarking that it was within 
the county of Sussex that the greatest 
events for many centuries elapsed. Within 
its limits the liberty of England was lost 
and regained. It was here that Harold 
fell and De Montfort triumphed. Earl 
Godwin was one whose character it had 
been the object of the chroniclers through 
many centuries to vilify and blacken. It 
was the policy of Norman and Ecclesiasti- 
cal writers to throw obloquy on a family 
which was an obstacle to Norman influence 
and in disfavour with the Church. But 
when we turn to the Saxon Chronicle and 
to Florence of Worcester we find nothing 
of the kind. We read no more of his 
treachery or his crimes; but he appears 
as the patriotic leader of the English party, 
and the great opponent of Norman in- 
terference. In Mr. Freeman’s opinion, 
Godwin, though a cold, crafty, and self- 
interested politician, was nevertheless, as 
Thierry represents him, a genuine English 
patriot. On the present occasion he 
should chiefly direct attention to some 
disputed points in Godwin’s history. The 
first question respects his parentage, upon 
which there are two conflicting accounts, 
one which states him to have been the son 
of a herdsman, the other that he was the 
son of ‘* child Wulfnoth, the South Saxon, 
the admiral of England.’’ ‘The latter 


statement is derived from a passage of the 
Saxon Chronicle, where the child Wulfnoth 
is mentioned, and where the words ‘‘ the 
father of Earl Godwin ’”’ are deficient in 
various MSS. Mr. Freeman, therefore, 
thinks it not improbable that they are a 
gloss, founded in a misconception, Earl 
Godwin’s father having been another 
Wulfnoth, and very possibly the herds- 
man of the other story. But this conclu- 
sion would withdraw his nativity from 
Sussex, as the locality of the herdsman 
was Sherston, on the borders of Wiltshire 
and Gloucestershire. It is not at all im- 
possible that Godwin may have risen from 
obscurity, as Eadric had done before him. 

Two years after the accession of Canute, 
Godwin was made an Earl in reward for 
his victory over the Wends ; and through- 
out that reign he appears as a person of 
the foremost importance. At an early 
period of the Danish sway he formed 
some matrimonial alliance with the royal 
family: but on this point also there are 
discrepancies in the chroniclers. Malmes- 
bury states that Godwin married twice ; 
that his first wife was the sister of Canute, 
and that she had oneson who was drowned; 
that after her death he married a second 
wife, whose name is unknown, and that 
she was mother of his sons, Harold, 
Swegn, Tostig, Wulfnoth, Gyrth, and 
Leofwine. Mr. Freeman thought it was 
clear that all Godwin’s historical children 
were born of a Danish wife, named Githa; 
but whether she was his second wife or 
not is uncertain. At the death of Canute 
Godwin appears as the chief person of 
English bloodinthe kingdom. The ques- 
tion here arose, had he or had he not any 
share in betraying A®theling /Elfred to 
Harold the First, or in the torments which 
that barbarian inflicted upon his rival and 
his adherents? To examine this they 
must look to the state of affairs after the 
death of Canute, when the crowns which 
had been heaped on his head were disputed 
by numerous successors. By the marriage 
agreement of Canute and Emma, the crown 
was to pass to their common issue, that is 
to Harthacanute. The Danes, according 
to Malmesbury, were in favour of Harold; 
the English divided between Harthacanute 
and the sons of Ethelred; Godwin ap- 
peared as the champion of Harthacanute. 
As the tale was generally told, the king- 
dom was divided between Harold and 
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Harthacanute, the latter taking the terri- 
tory south of the Thames ; but as the new 
king of the West Saxons still remained in 
Denmark, Emma and Godwin governed 
in his name at Winchester; Ailfred comes 
over, lands at Sandwich, is seized by God- 
win, carried before Harold and murdered, 
Emma driven into exile, and Harold 
elected king of all England. There was 
something improbable in this story—God- 
win, lately the bulwark of Harthacanute, 
transformed into the minister of Harold, 
and in several other points it was incon- 
sistent. Amidst a mass of difficulties and 
conflicting statements, the great Earl, 
every other action of whose life was that 
of a patriot, was at least entitled to a ver- 
dict of Not proven, if not of Not guilty. 
On the death of Harthacanute in 1042, 
Edward was peaceably elected king, and 
Godwin retained for some years the direc- 
tion of affairs. The essayist then pro- 
ceeded at length with the history of Earl 
Godwin’s prosperity, of his protest against 
the introduction of foreigners into the 
Court, of his banishment through refusing 
to chastise the people of Dover for as- 
saulting the suite of Eustace Count of 
Boulogne, and of his return. That God- 
win was the real champion of English 
freedom and nationality was clear. He 
did not, however, long survive his resto- 
ration, for the year after his return he 
died. He was taken ill, we are informed, 
while dining with the king at Winchester. 
The Normans and others of his enemies 
looked on this in the light of a judgment, 
and the old story of Ethelstan’s being 
choked by his food is worked up by 
Brompton and Knighton into one of the 
death of Godwin. Mr. Freeman concluded 
with an estimate of the character of God- 
win, as one unrivalled in natural ability 
and in experience, bold, far-seeing, poli- 
tic, and seeking the good of his country, 
whilst not neglecting his own; often ac- 
cused of fraud, but never of force, and (as 
represented by an unfavourable testimony, 
Malmesbury,) an eloquent speaker, skilled 
in the art of guiding popular assemblies. 
His great panegyrist is the author of the 
Vita Edwardi, which is quoted by Stowe, 
and from Stowe by Thorpe, but the original 
of which has escaped Mr. Freeman’s re- 
searches. 

At an evening meeting the Rev. J. L. 
Petit undertook to describe the Architec- 
ture of Boxgrove Priory Church. It is one 
of the finest specimens of the Norman style 
which prevails through a large portion of 
the south of England. The quire alone, 
with mutilated transepts, is all that now 
remains, and is 85 feet in length, the ori- 
ginal length of the whole church having 
been 220 feet. This quire is almost un- 
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equalled in England for purity of style : its 
arcade is remarkable, presenting in four 
compartments two pointed arches placed 
within a round arch,—a design very usual 
in the triforium, but seldom seen in the 
lower story. It was vaulted with stone 
previous to the close of the 12th century. 
The central tower has a fine Norman ar- 
cade in the interior. Originally there was 
no south aisle. Adjoining the church there 
remains in ruins a fine Norman entrance to 
the chapter-house. A neighbouring build- 
ing, called the Refectory, was unroofed 
only a few years ago. 

Mr. Sharpe, of Lancaster (author of 
various important architectural works), 
afterwards gave a lecture on the successive 
styles of Ecclesiastical Architecture, as 
divided, according to his system, into the 
periods of Saxon, Norman, Transitional, 
Lancet, Geometrical, Curvilinear, and 
Rectilinear. After developing the ele- 
mentary principles of architectural criti- 
cism in these successive periods, Mr. 
Sharpe proceeded to point out their various 
examples existing in the county of Sussex. 
To commence with the Cathedral, in that 
building the Norman period is admirably 
represented in the choir, as is also the 
Transitional period. There doesnot appear 
to have been much work done there in the 
Lancet period ; but in the robing room, or 
original sacristy, there are some good spe- 
cimens of this period. The Geometrical 
is represented in some early work on the 
north side and at the east end of the Lady 
Chapel. Of the Curvilinear there is a 
noble specimen in the large transept win- 
dow, with similar tracery above. The 
Rectilinear is represented in the large 
north window in the north transept, which 
is unsurpassed by any in the kingdom, 
with the exception of Ely. For speci- 
mens of Saxon Architecture he would name 
the churches of Worth, Bosham, and 
Sompting. There is no specimen of the 
Saxon style superior to that at Worth. 
The tower of Sompting church is un- 
doubtedly of Saxon work. At Bosham it 
is evidenced in the tower arch, the win- 
dow over the tower arch, and also in por- 
tions of the chancel arch. The Norman 
period is to be seen at Old Shoreham. 
At Steyning is a fragment of an original 
early-Norman building. At Amberley a 
portion is Norman ; and at Newhaven is 
asmall church of the same period. Of 
the Transitional period specimens are ex- 
tant at Broadwater, at Boxgrove, at New 
Shoreham, and at Climping. Climping 
church is a Lancet building from one end 
to the other. At Tarring there is an ex- 
cellent example. Also at Amberley, Frant, 
Appledram, Bosham, Donnington, Box- 
grove, and New Shoreham. The Geo- 
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metrical period is to be seen at Winchel- 
sea, Petworth, Laughton, Felton, and 
Broadwater. The Curvilinear in the chan- 
cel at Berwick, at Sutton, Newick, &c. 
The Rectilinear at Arundel, Alfriston, 
Poynings, &c. Shoreham church con- 
sists of a nave and north and south aisles, 
a central one and a chancel. ‘This was its 
original state ; but a great portion of the 
Norman part of the building has been re- 
moved. The nave of the Norman church 
is a heap of ruins ; but enough is left to 
enable us to trace the original design. 
The ground-story and walls are Tran- 
sitional; and the clerestory Lancet. It 
may be supposed that the upper part was 
not a restoration, but that the work had 
been continued after a long delay, during 
which time a change had taken place in 
the design of building. Mr. Sharpe next 
called attention to one or two insertions 
of the Transitional period at Shoreham 
and Steyning; with which he concluded 
his lecture, amid general applause. 

On Wednesday July 13th, the Hon. 
Robert Curzon, on taking the chair of the 
Section of Antiquities, explained to the 
company the curiosity of several articles 
which he had contributed to the tempo- 
rarymuseum. One was an ark, or chest, 
of sycamore wood, found in a tomb at 
Thebes, which, from the bas-relief at Me- 
dinet Kabou, is concluded to be of the 
same shape and size as that used by Moses, 
but probably about fifty years older. Ano- 
ther was a pair of tables, given to Mr. 
Curzon by the Patriarch of Mount Sinai ; 
they are of the same shape as the round- 
headed tables of the commandments repre- 
sented in our churches, but written on 
both sides with ancient Jewish Samaritan 
writing. Mr. Curzon also exhibited a 
wand, taken from the tree growing near 
the Christian monastery at Mount Sinai, 
which is said to have sprung from the wand 
of Moses; a vase of alabaster, having a lid, 
made 100 years before Christ in the Egyp- 
tian town of Alabastrum, illustrative of 
Mary Magdalene’s box of ointment; anda 
book in fac-simile of the handwriting of St. 
Mark, copied from the manuscript of his 
gospel which was found in his tomb, and 
was brought first to Aquileia, and thence 
to Venice. The original being in a state 
of rapid decay, an exact fac-simile of it 
was made about 150 years ago. It is 
written in Latin, not in Greek. 

The Rev. Leveson Vernon Harcourt 
next made some remarks on the supposed 
British village at Bow-hill, near Chiches- 
ter, which is represented (or rather, as 
Mr. Harcourt said, misrepresented) in a 
print which has been recently published in 
Mr. Saull’s essay on the subject, copied 
from one before published in Mr. Mason’s 
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Guide to Goodwood. The pits in question 
are really at the foot of Stoke Down. 
Whilst they exhibit too much design to 
have been made in digging stone, a more 
inconvenient shape could not possibly have 
been contrived for habitation. The cavi- 
ties are strictly basin-shaped, peculiarly 
well adapted to collect all the water that 
falls in their vicinity, so that they might 
more properly be called British baths than 
a British village. The cavities have no 
symmetry or form, but the mounds have 
regular ascents to the summit of each. Mr. 
Harcourt took a second objection to Mr. 
Saull’s theory, from the circumstance that 
Ceesar states that the Britons built houses 
after the manner of the Gauls. Mr. Saull 
suggests that the pit-houses were roofed with 
boughs. No tree lives long on the chalk, 
except the beech; but Cesar says that 
there were no firs or beech in the island. 
Mr. Harcourt concluded by offering a sug- 
gestion that these mounds were sacred 
mounds intended for sacrifice. Antici- 
pating an objection that might be taken 
to their number, he referred to the seven 
altars of Balaam erected in the field of 
Zophim towards the top of Pisgah. 

The Rev. Frederick Spurrell, M.A, read 
a paper on several Seals of religious 
Guilds, &c. of which he had received im- 
pressions from Wisby in Sweden, the ma- 
trixes being now preserved in the public 
museum of that town. They are, 1. S. 
Teuthunicorum in Wisbi de Guilda sci 
Kanuti. 2. S’ fraternitatis de convivio sci 
Laurencii. 3. S. fraternitatis sci Nicholay 
in Gotlandia. 4. Sigill’ Theuthonicor’ 
Gutlandia frequentantium. 5. S. convivar’ 
sci Jacobi in Wisby. 6. Sigillum maioris 
gilde convivar?’ Omnium Sanctorum in 
Wisby. Also a small pointed seal of the 
prior of the order of Preachers. 

The Rev. Edward Turner communicated 
a paper relative to the history of a Saxon 
College at Bosham : it stood on the south 
side of the churchyard, and was taken 
down only a few years ago when a new 
vicarage was built. 

The Rev. Philip Freeman sent some 
remarks upon two prints published by 
John Dunstall, in the reign of Charles II. 
said to represent ‘‘ A temple by Chiches- 
ter’’ (and which are copied in fac-simile 
in the Sussex Society’s Transactions, vol. v. 
p. 277.) The Building appears to repre- 
sent a round church, like that of Little 
Maplestead in Essex, and, as no such 
building now exists near Chichester, the 
prints have proved a great puzzle to all 
inquirers. Mr. Freeman suggests that, as 
the parish of St. Bartholomew, outside the 
west gute of the city, was also called the 
parish of St. Sepulchre, its ancient church 
may have presented such an appearance: 
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The present church does not stand on the 
site of the old one. 

Mr. Hills, Curator of the Chichester 
Museum, offered some remarks on the 
Roman inscription now preserved at 
Goodwood, which was found in 1723, in 
digging the foundation of the Council House 
at Chichester: and first published by Mr. 
Roger Gale in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. It is commemorative of a temple 
erected to Neptune and Minerva. The 
stone has been quoted by Dr. Mantell, 
Richardson, and other geologists, as a 
proof of the Sussex marble having been 
used by the Romans ; but Mr. Hills stated 
this to be a mistake, as it is of Purbeck 
and not of Sussex marble. 

At twelve o’clock Mr. Curzon vacated 
his seat in favour of the Hon. Fox Strang- 
ways. 

Professor Willis then proceeded with his 
address on the Cathedral Architecture of 
Chichester. After making some remarks 
upon its general beauty, it being one of the 
most elegant on the exterior with which 
he was acquainted, he remarked that few 
looking upon it for the first time would 
think it an essentially Norman structure, 
made up as it was of all manner of styles, 
the reason for which he would presently 
explain. In studying an ancient building 
they had two methods of arriving at its 
date—documentary evidence, and if this 
failed an examination of the stones, and 
making them tell their own history. Un- 
fortunately, Chichester had very few docu- 
ments—only one or two dates obscurely 
offered. He must therefore take the his- 
tory of the building from its stones; and 
apply the dates wherever they could be 
arrived at. The see was removed from 
Selsey to Chichester, after the Norman 
Conquest, and the cathedral erected on 
virgin soil. It is not possible, therefore, 
that any Saxon architecture could be here 
discovered: though there was rude work 
resembling that which at Winchester was 
called Saxon, but which he had there 
denied. The first cathedral at Chichester 
was erected by bishop Ranulphus, who 
presided over this see from 1095 to 1123. 
In 1114 a slight fire occurred, which, 
however, could not have done much da- 
mage, as a small subscription soon re- 
paired it. In 1186 there was another fire, 
more disastrous, and this was the key to 
the very remarkable change which he was 
about to explain. But before they went 
further, he would speak of the arrange- 
ment of the church at that time. The 
building consisted of a nave, transepts, 
and presbytery or choir. The transepts 
had apsidal chapels, which were to be 
found in nearly all Norman churches until 
the transepts had aisles, for all chapels at 
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that time were apsidal. In the south tran- 
sept there was still left the great Norman 
arch which opened into the apsidal chapel, 
and the commencement of the curvature 
of the apse may still be detected on the 
exterior wall. 

At the west end of the church were two 
Norman towers, and the nave had only one 
aisle on each side. He had arrived at the 
conclusion that the presbytery terminated 
with a semicircular aisle, opening into 
three radiating chapels, as at Gloucester. 

After describing the principal features 
of the original structure, the Professor 
proceeded to consider the consequences of 
the fire of 1186. It was evident that up 
to that period the roof had been of wood. 
When this was consumed, the whole of 
the upper walls were weakened or mate- 
rially injured; and the falling timbers, 
resting on the ground, and piling them- 
selves up against the pillars below, had 
calcined the face of the stone-work, leav- 
ing the middle story or triforium compa- 
ratively uninjured, with the exception of 
its projecting ornaments and string-courses. 
It was not therefore mere caprice, but ne- 
cessity, which occasioned the remodelling 
of the original structure, and whilst, in 
conformity with the universal practice, it 
was restored according to the prevailing 
workmanship of the day, he had never 
before observed so economical a mode of 
shifting a cathedral from one style into 
another. At Canterbury, where their great 
fire occurred twelve years earlier, the walls 
were entirely taken down; but at Chiches- 
ter they evidently did no more than they 
were compelled to do in consequence of 
the injuries which they had sustained. 
Canterbury had already acquired a martyr 
saint, and was in receipt of consequent 
oblations; but Chichester was as yet poor. 
The columns were refaced, the clerestory 
rebuilt, and the string-courses and pro- 
jecting ornaments renewed in the style of 
the second period. However, when these 
necessary restorations were effected, they 
ventured to indulge in a small piece of 
magnificence, by elongating their chancel, 
and giving it a square end, according to 
the prevailing fashion of the day. The 
roof of the church, on being restored, 
was vaulted; and consequently the small 
flat Norman buttresses were insufficient. 
Larger buttresses were added, and in 
this instance the original billeted string- 
course was copied, and was carried round 
them. But the south aisle was scarcely 
finished, when four arches were cut through, 
in order to form two handsome side 
chapels. The like process was subse- 
quently carried on on the north side, and 
he would show them a pier in that quarter 
which is a perfect museum of masonry. 
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In its centre it is of the original Norman 
work ; against this on either side are built 
up portions of the second period, and 
withoutside these are pilasters of a third 
time. Modern architects would not dare 
to put together such a various assemblage 
of work, for some portions would surely 
shrink and fall, unless erected with the deli- 
berate patience which was probably usual 
in ancient times. 

The present Lady Chapel was built in 
the Decorated period by bishop St. Leofard. 
Possibly the original Norman chapel was 
turned with an apse, the removal of which 
might be the motive for its elongation. 
Its proper elevation is now diminished by 
the height of the Duke of Richmond’s 
vault, which is formed beneath it. 

The lecturer next alluded to the cano- 
nization of Saint Richard, which became 
a great source of revenue to the church of 
Chichester. Richard de la Wich, who was 
bishop of Chichester from 1248 until his 
death in 1252, was canonized in 1261, 
and translated in 1276. His body had 
been originally buried near an altar of St. 
Edmund which he had dedicated in the 
north part of the church. Where his shrine 
was elevated there is no present evidence 
to show. The raised platform behind the 
high altar is older than the time of St. 
Richard. He did not find the slightest 
authority for ascribing to St. Richard the 
tomb in the south transept which has been 
restored by Mr. Richardson, which is 
merely a sepulchral monument, and differs 
entirely from the ordinary form of shrines; 
but it is possible that the great paintings 
erected in the same part of the church by 
Bishop Sherburne had some reference to 
the shrine. On the west side of that tran- 
sept is the Vestry; and above it a room 
which was probably the Chapter-room, as 
no distinct building for that purpose occurs 
in any other quarter. Over the adjoining 
porch is another room, communicating by 
a sliding door; this had been called a 
prison, but he regarded it as a treasury 
and evidence room. The porch is of a 
rough nascent Early-English style; and 
the vestry was erected after the porch.—In 
the afternooa the Professor accompanied 
his auditors round the church, and pointed 
out the peculiarities to which he had di- 
rected their attention. 

At six o’clock the Anniversary Dinner 
of the Institute was held in the Council 
Chamber, Lord Talbot de Malahide in the 
chair; and in the evening the Bishop of 
Chichester received the members at his 
Palace, to a conversazione, varied by glees, 
&c. performed by the cathedral choir. 

Thursday July 14. An excursion was 
made this morning to Boxgrove Priory 
Church, to the ruins of Halnaker House, 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XL. 
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and to the mansion of the Duke of Rich- 


mond at Goodwood. In Boxgrove Church 
some further observations on its architec- 
ture were offered by the Rev. J. L. Petit 
and by the Rev. E. Turner the Vicar, and 
the latter offered some observations on the 
history of Thomas second lord de la Warr, 
by whom a sepulchral chapel was built in 
Boxgrove Church in the year 1532, but 
which was afterwards unused as well from 
the circumstances of the times (in con- 
sequence of the dissolution of religious 
houses) as those of his own family. The 
chapel is now converted into a pew, which 
belongs to the Duke of Richmond: its 
original gates of wrought iron are lying 
loose at the end of the north aile. After 
the adjoining ruins of the Priory had been 
surveyed, attention was directed to a but- 
tress on the northern side of the church, 
on which are carved in two compartments : 
1. the horse and oak-tree of the Arundel 
family, with frets of Maltravers and the 
motto cause m'oblige; 2. five crampets, 
the badge of De la Warr. 

The ruins of Halnaker House are now 
covered with ivy, which leaves few if any 
architectural features distinguishable. We 
are informed that some of the internal 
carvings are still preserved by a collector 
in Chichester ; and considerable portions 
were removed to a new mansion at Buck- 
hurst, by the present Earl De la Warr. 

From thence the company proceeded to 
Goodwood House, the lower floor of which 
was thrown entirely open for their gratifi- 
cation: at the same time the Sussex Ar- 
cheological Society held its anniversary 
meeting in the Music Room, where, after 
the reading of the annual report, 

A paper was read by Wm. Durrant 
Cooper, esq. F.S.A. on the retention of 
British and Saxon words in the names of 
places, farms, &c. within the county of 
Sussex, and on the remains of Saxon fami- 
lies still left in the county. He showed 
that, in the whole county, the Danes had 
not left in any name an evidence of occu- 
pation; and, except possibly in the Man- 
hood district, near Chichester, and among 
the fishermen of Hastings, who frequented 
Yarmouth where the Danes had settle- 
ments, there were no traces of the Danish 
in the words in use in the county; but 
the early British inhabitants had left their 
Celtic names in many prefixes to the names 
of places, many British words being found 
in the rivers, hills, and districts close upon 
the old weald. The Saxons had left, how- 
ever, many more traces. The writer had 
shown in his ‘‘ Sussex Glossary ’’ that 
there were not more than twenty parishes 
in each division of the county which had 
not the Saxon in some part of their names ; 
he now showed by a coloured map the 
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districts in East Sussex which by their 
names illustrated the comparatively late 
cultivation of that division of the county, 
particularly the district of the great wood 
of Anderida; and he proceeded to eluci- 
date the retention of Saxon names in up- 
wards of six hundred farms and portions 
of parishes, demonstrating that Saxon 
names of persons and families remained in 
profusion, not only among the peasantry, 
who had been tied to the soil by the serf- 
dom which formerly existed, and more 
recently by the law! of settlement, but 
also among the nobles and the smaller 
class of yeomanry in former days, and who 
had raised themselves to the rank which 
enabled them to assume coat-armour and 
to have their pedigrees recorded by heralds; 
for out of 420 families whose pedigrees 
were recorded, more than two-thirds bore 
Saxon names, including the Ashburn- 
hams (the head of whom was the reputed 
constable of Dover Castle at the time of 
the Conquest), the Wests, Pelhams, Ern- 
leys, Gratwicks, &c. Mr. Cooper concluded 
by stating that, whether it was a mark of 
good or a sign of useless sloth on the part 
of the Saxon, that had tied him, without 
a murmur, to the yard-land of his birth, 
the fact was patent; that the Saxon lan. 
guage and the Saxon names, and in the 
main the Saxon blood, remained in Sussex 
almost unchanged in the nineteenth as 
they did in the ninth century.—Lord Tal- 
bot de Malahide suggested that the name of 
Worthing implied a Scandinavian origin, 
‘thing’? being the term applied to a 
Danish parliament: but Mr. Cooper 
thought, from the situation of that place 
in the midst of low lands, and its forming 
a part only of the large parish of Broad- 
water, that the Saxon combination of 
Worth and ing, afield and a meadow, was 
the more probable derivation of the name. 

At an evening meeting in the Council 
Room, Dr. Collingwood Bruce, of New- 
castle, delivered a lecture upon the Bayeur 
Tapestry, of which he exhibited a series of 
drawings, of the actual size of the original. 
Mr. Bruce argued very ingeniously, and 
to our mind conclusively, in favour of as- 
signing to the tapestry a date very shortly 
after the Conquest. He remarked that 
medieval artists never attempted to re- 
produce the costumes or manners of a 
former day in their works. When repre- 
senting events that occurred centuries be- 
fore, they gave the personages the dress 
which they saw worn every day by their 
own contemporaries. Hence, if this ta- 
pestry were a work of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, as contended by some, 
we should see depicted on it the dresses 
and armour of that era; whereas the cos- 
tume and accoutrements of the eleventh 
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century are rigidly adhered to throughout. 
Thus, Duke William wears a garment re- 
sembling the Roman chlamys ; the horses 
have no armour—Wace, in the twelfth 
century, being the first writer who men- 
tions horse armour. The nasals of the 
helmets appear as fixtures, some of the 
soldiers carrying their helmets by the nasal, 
whilst Wace writes as if Harold’s helmet 
had a ventail. The Norman-French are 
shown with the shaven chins and even 
crowns then in fashion, instead of the long 
love-locks and moustaches adopted by the 
courtiers so early as the reign of the Con- 
queror’s son, Henry I.; the few female 
figures seen in it are swathed in close 
robes, instead of having the long sleeve, 
reaching almost to the ground, which be- 
came customary in the time of the same 
sovereign ; hoods for hawking were intro- 
duced from the East about the year 1200, 
but in the tapestry the hawks are always 
unhooded. These and other minutiz ap- 
pear satisfactorily to establish its early 
origin, for it is very unlikely that any 
artist long subsequent to the Conquest 
would have exemplified a correctness in 
points of costume which was never at- 
tempted or thought worthy of observance 
before modern times. 

Friday July 15. An excursion was this 
day made to the Roman Pavements at 
Bignor to Petworth House, the ruins of 
Cowdray castle, and the church of the 
small nunnery at Easebourne. Between 
Petworth and Cowdray the whole party were 
handsomely entertained at Lodsworth 
House, the seat of Hasler Hollist, esq. 
In the evening a conversazione was given 
by Dr. M‘Carogher, the Mayor of Chi- 
chester, in his handsome mansion in West- 
gate-street, which is traditionally ascribed 
to Sir Christopher Wren as its architect. 

Saturday July 16. Another excursion 
was made, by railway, to Old Shoreham 
church, Pevensey Castle, and the ancient 
town of Lewes. At Shoreham the archi- 
tecture of the church was explained by 
Mr. Sharpe, of Lancaster. At Pevensey 
the visitors were conducted round the an- 
cient Roman walls of the town of Anderida 
and the ruins of the medieval castle by 
M. A. Lower, esq. F.S.A. of Lewes, and 
Mr. Gurr, the custodian left in charge by 
its owner the Earl of Burlington. The 
ruins of the Roman town of Anderida at 
Pevensey have been recently described in 
our pages by Mr. Wright in his Wander- 
ings of an Antiquary (August 1852). Mr. 
Lower is the author of a Handbook for 
Pevensey which was published in 1846, 
and he has prepared for the Sussex Arch#o- 
logical Society a report of the recent ex- 
cavations there, which has appeared in the 
sixth volume of their Transactions, just 
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completed, together with a map of the 
castle reduced from actual survey by Mr. 
William Figg, F.S.A. of Lewes, being the 
first trustworthy plan of the place that has 
hitherto been made. The results of the 
recent excavations made under the super- 
intendence of Mr. C. Roach Smith and 
Mr. Lower, though perhaps less important 
than had been anticipated, are not devoid 
of interest. They have ascertained the 
quondam existence of a continuous wall on 
that side of the Roman town which faced 
the sea, where it had been suggested that 
the natural declivity formed a sufficient 
natural fortification. They have also 
cleared the incumbent soil—the accumu- 
lation of many centuries, which covered 
the foundations of the flanking towers 
within the Decuman Gate of Anderida; 
and they have ascertained the existence of 
a small postern gate towards the north, 
which was first suspected by Mr. Roach 
Smith about two years ago. It does not 
pass at right angles through the wall, but 
by a winding course, obviously for better 
defence. Within the walls of the Norman 
or medieval castle the foundations of the 
chapel, a building standing alone in the 
centre of the castle court, have been dis- 
closed to view: this is termed ‘‘ the free 
chapel within the castle of Pevensey’’ in a 
grant of Edward III. A rude cylindrical 
font was found in sifu; and, at the east 
end of the nave, a piscina in the form of a 
square carved capital, placed on a pillar 
perforated through its entire height. This 
relic has been removed to the museum at 
Lewes. The chapel was roofed with slates, 
which must have been brought from a con- 
siderable distance. These remains were 
viewed with great interest, as was the 
castle well, at a short distance from the 
chapel, which was opened at the expense 
of the Earl of Burlington about three 
years ago. It is seven feet in diameter, 
and steined with solid ashlar, still very 
perfect, to the depth of forty feet. After 
that depth it gradually contracts for ten feet, 
and is then further narrowed to a frame- 
work formed of solid bars of oak, with a 
cavity little more than two feet across, This 
well was filled with a vast mass of materials. 
No fewer than eight waggon-loads of 
stone were extracted from it, 32 spherical 
masses of green sandstone, and many 
sculls, which have been pronounced by 
competent persons to be those of wolves. 
The stone balls are supposed to have been 
those which were made for discharge from 
mangonels, before the invention of gun- 
powder; they are of various sizes, from 
nine to fifteen inches in diameter. The 
iron heads of arrows are also of frequent 
occurrence, and still recall to mind the 
struggles of former days. 
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From Pevensey the excursionists re- 
turned to Lewes, where they visited the 
ruins of the Priory and the Castle, and 
the restored tomb of the Countess Gun- 
drada in Southover church; after which 
they were very handsomely entertained in 
the Assembly Room, on the invitation of 
some of the leading members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society. 

(To be continued.) 


BURY AND SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF 
ARCH ZOLOGY. 

June 17. The general quarterly meeting 
of this society assembled at Hawsted 
Church, near Bury, and after inspecting 
its architecture and the interesting monu- 
ments of the Drury’s, the party proceeded 
to Hawsted Place, the old moated mansion 
of that family, and thence to Hardwick 
House, their Elizabethan mansion, now 
the residence of Sir Thomas Cullum, Bart. 
On these subjects a memoir was read by 
Mr. Samuel Tymms, Hon. Secretary. 

An able paper was also read by the 
Rev. Dr. Donaldson upon a rare Etruscan 
tomb, brought from Chiusi in 1841, which 
occupies a prominent place in the Hall. 
It consists of a marble statue of the de- 
ceased reclining on a quadrangular solium 
(or throne), leaning on his left elbow, and 
holding in his right hand a patera, the 
plinth bearing his name and age, but so 
obliterated that all which can be gathered 
is the preenomen, Aule, or Aulus. The 
bas-relief on the face of the solium, which 
still retains much of its colour and gild- 
ing, was interpreted by the learned Doctor 
to represent the interesting incident of a 
female (probably the widow) interposing 
to prevent the customary effusion of hu- 
man blood by the fight of the gladiators 
at the funeral of the deceased, and the 
substitution of a peaceful offering of fruits 
and wine. 

The Rev. A. P. Dunlap exhibited 
tracings and drawings, beautifully exe- 
cuted by Mr. Bacon, of some mural 
paintings which have been recently dis- 
covered on the walls of Bardwell Church. 
They are the usual subjects, and occur in 
their customary places ; the Day of Doom 
over the chancel arch, St. Christopher on 
the north wall, and on the same wall three 
gigantic skeleton figures, the principal 
one being nine feet high. 

A variety of antiquities and curiosities 
were arranged for inspection ; among them 
was a splendid cameo by Albert Durer, 
a mummy cat from Egypt, and the band- 
ages of a mummy snake, also from Egypt, 
which was opened at Hardwick, when the 
snake was found inclosed in a state of as 
good preservation as when first embalmed. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

At the July meeting of this Society, 
John Fenwick, esq. the chairman, stated 
that at the request of Mr. David Laing, 
of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, who is 
occupied in an attempt to complete the 
works of John Knox, he had inquired 
whether there existed any of his letters 
among the papers of the family of Bowes 
of Streatlam (into which the Scottish 
Reformer married) ; and had received an 
answer from Mr. Bowes that he has 
searched through the indexes of all his 
MSS. and found none. 

Mr. Clayton reported that Mr, Mac- 
lachlan was making satisfactory progress 
with his survey of the Roman Wall, upon 
which he is engaged at the expense of 
the Duke of Northumberland ; and it was 
whispered that Mr. Clayton, in the course 
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of the explorations which he is now 
making at great cost, has recently laid 
bare a fine Roman mile-castle, which, on 
the return of Dr. Bruce from the South, 
would be brought under the notice of the 
members. 

Dr. Charlton submitted some interest- 
ing fragments of painted glass, discovered 
at Tynemouth Priory, and pronounced to 
be of the 14th century. 

Mr. Robert White exhibited autographs 
of Burns, Hogg, and Thomson (the bib- 
liopolic correspondent of Burns). Hogg’s 
was his Scottish pastoral, “* Sandy Tod,”’ 
written for the Edinburgh Magazine. 
Burns’ was one of his letters to ‘‘ Cla- 
rinda,” or Mrs. Agnes M‘Lehose, whose 
maiden name was Craig, and who was 
grandniece of Colin Maclaurin, the friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton. It is signed ‘* Syl- 
vander.”’ 








HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A plot against the life of the French 
Emperor was discovered on Wednesday 
the Gth July. A great crowd had col- 
lected on the Boulevard des Italiens for 
the purpose of witnessing the arrival of 
the Emperor and Empress at the Opéra 
Comique. About a dozen or sixteen men, 
who were near the entrance of the theatre 
when the cortége drew up, excited the 
suspicion of the Sergens de Ville by their 
manner. They were arrested to the num- 
ber of 12, and several were found to be 
armed. It is reported that they have 
been discovered to belong to a secret 
society consisting of 60 to 80 persons, 
whose object it was to assassinate the 
Emperor. 

The Emperor of Russia has addressed a 
manifesto to his subjects, dated June 26, 
in which he announces the occupation of 
the principalities of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, but denies that this constitutes an 
act of war. The Emperor threatens hos- 
tile measures if the Turkish government 
continue to refuse to accept his terms, 
and appeals to the religious sympathies of 
his subjects in favour of the orthodox 
faith. This manifesto has been followed 
by a second circular note to the Russian 
representatives at the various European 
courts, dated the 2nd July, in which the 
Emperor justifies the occupation of the 
principalities on the double ground of the 


Turkish refusal to guarantee the privileges 
of the Christians and of the British and 
French occupation of the Turkish waters, 
by the presence of the combined fleets at 
Besika Bay, “ within sight of Constanti- 
nople.”” (The actual distance is however 
140 miles.) 

Both the Russian notes have been 
answered at great length by M. Drouyn 
de L’huys, the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. A joint communication 
has since been made to the Russian 
Emperor by the English and French 
governments, with the approval of Austria 
and Prussia, wherein certain terms of 
arrangement are proposed, which have 
been already consented to by the Porte. 
What those terms are has not been an- 
nounced, but confident hopes are stated to 
be entertained by our Government that 
they will be accepted. 

The peace of the world has been threat- 
ened by a dispute which has arisen between 
Austria and the United States at Smyrna. 
It appears that a Hungarian named Kossta, 
one of the companions of Kossuth, having 
returned to Turkey, in violation of a 
written promise given at the time of the 
liberation of the Hungarian exiles from 
Kinteyah, was arrested at Smyrna on the 
22nd June, and conveyed on board the 
Austrian brig the Hussar, lying off that 
port. His release was demanded by the 
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American Consul, but refused by the 
Austrian authorities. Upon this the com- 
mander of an American sloop of war then 
in the harbour, laid his vessel alongside 
the Austrian brig, and threatened to com- 
mence an attack unless Kossta was deli- 
vered up within four hours. The inter- 
ference of the various Consuls at the port 
alone prevented an actual encounter, and 
Kossta has been given into the hands of 
the French Consul until the question of 
the justice of his seizure shall have been 
decided. On the same day, about thirty 
Italian and other refugees made an attack 
upon three Austrian officers in a coffee- 
house, and killed one of them named Ba- 
ron Hackelberg. It is said that all their 
lives would have been sacrificed but for 
the assistance of two Englishmen who 
were present. 

Persia has been visited by an earth- 
quake, the effects of which at Shiraz and 
Cashan have been most disastrous. The 
number of persons killed at the former 
place alone is stated at from 12,000 to 
15,000 ; and to the earthquake an epidemic 
resembling the plague has succeeded, 
owing to the miasma created by so large a 
number of bodies in a state of decompo- 
sition. 

The Circassian insurgents in the Cau- 
casus, under Schamyl, encountered and 
defeated an army of 40,000 Russians on 
the 13th of April. It is reported that 
twenty-three guns were taken, and that 
five battalions of Poles have gone over to 
the Circassians. 

The latest accounts report the con- 
tinued success of the insurrection in China. 
The insurgents have established them- 
selves in Nankin, and have reduced nearly 
half the empire. It is stated however 
that the supporters of the present dynasty 
are capable of making a more determined 
resistance in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, and it is considered probable that 
a severance of the empire into two por- 
tions may result. The most remarkable 
part of the news lately received on this 
subject is that the insurgents are Chris- 
tians, and that the movement is one of a 
quasi-religious character. Their chief is 
called the Prince of Peace, and the various 
accounts we have received concur in 
stating them to be Iconoclasts ; but, while 
those which have come direct from China 
report them to be Protestants, those which 
have reached us through Russia state that 
they are followers of the Greek Church. 

The terms offered by the Governor- 
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General have been rejected by the Burmese 
envoys, who have refused to sanction 
the British annexation of Pegu. Their 
last meeting with the British commis- 
sioner took place at Prome on the 7th of 
May, when they were required to accept 
the conditions proposed, or to leave the 
territory occupied by our troops within 
24 hours. They chose the latter alterna- 
tive, and the negotiations have conse- 
quently been broken off, but no further 
hostilities had taken place up to the latest 
period of which we have information. 

The Nizam has ceded to the Indian 
Government a territory yielding a revenue 
of 360,000/., in consideration of the re- 
mission of the debt owing by him, and the 
discontinuance of the payment by him of 
a contingent force called the Nizam’s 
army, but really under the orders of the 
British Resident. 


New Colonial Bishoprics.—The ar- 
rangements for establishing two new 
Bishoprics in Southern Africa—one at 
Natal, the other at Graham’s Town— 
having been completed, the Colonial 
Bishoprics’ Committee intend forthwith 
to make arrangements for the establish- 
ment of five additional sees : viz. 1. Christ 
Church, New Zealand, towards which the 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge has granted 1000/.; the Rev. P. 
Gell, M.A., Curate of St. Mary’s Church, 
Bryanston-square, formerly Warden of 
Christ’s College, Van Diemen’s Land, to 
be the first Bishop. 2. The Mauritius, 
at present under the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Bishop of Colombo, towards 
which 3000/. has been promised by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, 2000/. by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
1000/7. by the Christian Faith Society ; 
and for which, from negociations with Her 
Majesty’s Government, it is believed that 
the means of endowment will be provided 
from sources independent of the Colonial 
Bishoprics Fund. 3. Borneo, towards 
which 5000/7. has been promised by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and 2000/. by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge ; the Rev. F. T. 
M‘Dougall, M.A. to be the first Bishop. 
4. Kingston, East Canada, towards which 
20007. has been promised by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 5. 
Perth, Western Australia, towards which 
30007. has been promised by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On the 28th June (the anniversary of 
her Majesty’s Coronation) the Christening 
of the infant Prince took place in the pri- 
vate chapel at Buckingham Palace, when 
he received the names of Leopold George 
Duncan Albert. The sponsors were his 
Majesty the King of Hanover, H.R.H. the 
Princess of Prussia, H.R.H. the Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, and H.S.H. the Prince 
of Hohenlohe Langenburg, who were all 
present in person. The service was per- 
formed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
assisted by the Bishops of London, Oxford, 
and Chester, the Rev. Henry Howarth 
(Rector of the parish), the Hon. and Rev, 
Gerald Wellesley (resident chaplain at the 
palace), the Rev. Lord Wriothesley Rus- 
sell, and the Rev, George Henry Liddell, 
chaplains to Prince Albert. The infant 
was carried by Lady Caroline Barrington. 
The service was preceded by the perform- 
ance of the 84th Psalm, as composed by 
the King of Hanover, and terminated by a 
new anthem composed by Signor Costa, 
to words selected by Mr. Bartholomew. 
A state dinner afterwards took place, at 
which the guests were the several royal 
and princely visitors of her Majesty, and 
their principal attendants, the cabinet mi- 
nisters, and the clergy already named. 
Some of the leading nobility came in the 
evening, including Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte, cousin to the Emperor of the French, 
who had his first audience of the Queen a 
few days before. On the Ist July Her 
Majesty gave a state ball, the invitations to 
which exceeded 2,000. It was opened at 
10 o’clock by a quadrille, in which her 
Majesty danced with the Prince of Prussia, 
and the Queen of Hanover with Prince 
Albert. 

On Sunday the 26th of June the Queen 
of Hanover went to Kew to see the birth- 
place of her Royal Consort. Her Majesty 
visited the village churchyard, and placed 
two garlands of immortelles upon the tomb 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

On Monday the King and Queen of 
Hanover were present at the distribution 
of prizes at King’s College, London. They 
were received on their entrance into the 
Great Hall by Dr. Jelf, the Principal, with 
the various Professors and Masters of the 
institution. The distribution of prizes was 
presided over by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; and the King, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the chairman at the conclu- 
sion, said :—‘“I look upon my present visit 
to England with peculiar satisfaction, as 


affording me the privilege of moving this 
vote, and attending this interesting meet- 
ing, and recording my gratitude to Dr. 
Jelf for that which he has done for me. 
Permit me to wish you joy at having so 
eminent a man at your head. It may be 
wrong for me to dwell upon anything that 
regards myself, but I hope that I may be 
forgiven when, upon this occasion, I give 
vent to my feelings in declaring my grati- 
tude for that which he has done for me, 
especially in engrafting into my mind the 
sentiments of religion, and for which it 
gives me the greatest pleasure to remember 
the foundation by my uncle, George IV. 
This institution is an example for the coun- 
try; not only because it is based on reli- 
gion, but because it proves that the science 
of all sciences is religion, and that no sci- 
ence of itself can flourish unless it is based 
on religion; that those who study in any 
branch, whether engineering, building, or 
military science, are indebted for their 
knowledge to the God of all.” 

On the same afternoon the King and 
Queen of Hanover visited the Tower of 
London; and on Wednesday Windsor 
Castle. They left London for the Conti- 
nent on the 4th of July. 

The Royal Family has been suffering 
from measles. It first appeared on H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, who in consequence 
was absent from his brother’s christening. 
On the 8th of July it was announced that 
Prince Albert was attacked; and on the 
19th that her Majesty also had the com- 
plaint. Meanwhile, all the royal children 
except the two youngest have successively 
taken the infection, and the whole family 
have passed through the disease very 
favourably. 

On the 6th July the foundation stone 
of the Medical Benevolent College was 
laid, near Epsom, on an elevated piece of 
ground just below the Down which is de- 
voted to the race-course. His Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, who had promised to 
lay the stone, being absent from illness, 
the ceremony was performed by Lord 
Manvers, who has on many previous pub- 
lic occasions signified the interest which 
he takes in the medical profession. The 
objects of the College are—lIst, to secure 
an asylum in which 200 pensioners, who 
are to be qualified medical men or their 
widows, are to be provided with three 
furnished rooms each, and such additional 
assistance and accommodation as the funds 
may permit: 2ndly, to provide a school in 
which a liberal education is to be given to 
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100 boys, the sons of medical men. The 
outlay for the site, and the expense of 
building, fittings, and furniture are esti- 
mated at 20,0007. The current expen- 
diture, it is anticipated, will be about 
1,500/. a-year. The sum already sub- 
scribed amounts to nearly 20,0007. 

The annual meeting of 1853 of the 
Royal Agricultural Society commenced on 
the 11th of July, at Gloucester. The 
arrangements for the show of cattle and 
agricultural implements were carried out 
upon the usual extensive scale, and the 
trials of implements took place in some 
meadows near the Stroud road. The num- 
ber of stands of implements was 121, 
occupying two-thirds of the Exhibition 
space, and presenting a magnificent illus- 
tration of the spirit, energy, skill, and 
enterprise of the present day. 

_ The dinner, held at the Society’s Pavi- 
lion in the Spa grounds, was attended by 
about 800. The chair was taken by Lord 


Ashburton, the Hon. R. H. Clive, M.P. 
officiating as vice-chairman. The American 
Minister, Lord Ashburton, Lord Berners, 
Lord Harrowby, Sir R. Murchison, Judge 
Halliburton, Lord Powis, Sir J. Shelley, 
Sir S, Baker, and Mr. Brandreth Gibbs 
spoke to the several toasts, 


The country has again seriously suffered 
from floods, particularly in Herefordshire 
and the neighbouring counties of Brecon, 
Radnor, and Salop, by the overflowing of 
the Wye and its tributary streams. At 
Brecon, on the 8th July, a tremendous 
catastrophe occurred, the river tearing up 
the foundations of the bridge, which fell in 
confused heaps across the stream. At Llan- 
drindod, in Radnorshire, a usually peaceful 
little brook became a raging torrent, and 
overthrew cottages, bridges, and everything 
within reach of its fury. A poor bed- 
ridden man was swept away ; his wife, and 
a child belonging to another woman in the 
house, were drowned ; and the mother, 
with the twin child in her arms, stood for 
more than two hours on the projecting 
ledge of an old-fashioned chimney-piece, 
till she was happily rescued. At a short 
distance above its junction with the Wye, 
the Dihonw passes Doalvach, where re- 
cently stood the villa of Mrs. Lawrence, a 
lady in her 85th or 86th year. With her 
resided an unmarried daughter and two 
grandchildren. There were also two ser- 
vants, male and female, making six persons 
in the house. In the middle of the night 
a waterspout burst on the Eppyat, and 
striking against Doalvach-house, bore it 
away—walls, beams, joists, furniture, and 
inmates—to the Wye. 
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An important Bill has just been passed 
for the Improvement of Whitechapel. 
This suburb of the metropolis contains a 
population of about 37,000, with 4,700 
inhabited houses of the rateable annual 
value of 100,000/. The principal object of 
the measure is to improve the paving, light- 
ing, watering, and cleansing of its eight 
principal and twenty-three minor districts, 
and to consolidate its twenty-eight distinct 
jurisdictions into one. It is also intended 
to affect the vast number of back streets 
and courts, where a large amount of dirt, 
disease, and misery exists in juxtaposition 
with comparative wealth, respectability, 
and comfort. Out of the 213 streets in 
Whitechapel, 114 are without any proper 
or adequate jurisdiction for enforcing the 
common necessaries of paving, cleansing, 
and lighting. The measure also contem- 
plates the removal and prevention of 
nuisances, and among others, that of 
smoke. A sum of 4,000J. is to be raised 
for repair of the parish church. A clause 
requires that after Jan. 1, 1854, all fur- 
naces throughout Whitechapel shall con- 
sume their own smoke. On the subject 
of smoke consumption, Professor Brande, 
as superintendent of the coining depart- 
ment of the Mint, deposed that the furnaces 
there were supplied with smoke-consuming 
apparatus, and that the volumes of smoke 
that formerly annoyed the neighbourhood 
were now done away with. Carbonic 
acid gas was evolved, however, in invisible 
smoke, but not to an extent deleterious or 
injurious to health. A material saving 
resulted in the cost of the coal burned. 
One or two of the breweries in the City, 
the smoke from which used to be a great 
nuisance, now consume it entirely, and the 
saving effected in the fuel is calculated 
to pay the first cost of apparatus in the 
course of three years. 

The New Income Tax Act, which re- 
ceived the Royal assent on the 28th June, 
will take effect from the 5th of April last, 
from which day incomes beginning at 100/. 
a-year will be taxed. For the first two 
years the tax will be 7d. in the pound, for 
the next two years 6d. in the pound, and 
for the last three years 5d. in the pound. 
With respect to lands and tenements, 
other than a dwelling-house, occupied by 
a tenant distinct from a farm of lands, the 
duty will be, for the first two years, in 
England, 34d., and in Scotland and 
Ireland, 2$d.; for the second two years, 
in England, 3d., and in Scotland and 
Ireland, 2}d.; and for the last three years, 
in England, 24d., and in Scotland and 
Ireland, 1¢d. The Act is to remain in 
force to the 6th of April, 1860, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


June 18. Her Majesty’s 33d Foot to bear 
the name of “‘ The 33d (or the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s) Regiment,’”? which honourable distinc- 
tion will be inscribed on the colours of the 
regiment. 

June 24. William John Alexander, esq. Q.C. 
to be Attorney-General of his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, vice Smirke, esq. resigned. 

June 25. Joseph Hensley, esq. to be At- 
torney-General, and John Longworth, esq. 
Solicitor-General, and George Birnie, esq. to 
be Registrar and Keeper of Plans for Prince 
Edward Island.—John Scott Bushe, esq. to be 
Escribano of the Court of Intendant of Trini- 
dad.—Walter Maynard, esq. to be a Member 
of the Council of Nevis during the absence of 
the President and Senior Member thereof.— 
Augustus Douboulay, esq. to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of St. Lucia.—William 
Wade West, esq. to be a Member of the Coun- 
cil of Government of Mauritius.—Paul Ivy 
Sterling, esq. to be a Member of the Executive 
Council, and Charles Batten Hillier, esq. to be 
a Member of the Legislative Council of Hong- 
kong.—James Robert Longden, esq. to be a 
Member of the Executive Council of the Falk- 
land Islands. 

June 28. Edward Smirke, esq. to be Vice- 
Warden of the Stannaries. 

North Devon Mounted Rifles, Sir Arthur 
Chichester, Bart. to be Major.—North Lincoln 
Militia, Major R. Ellison to be Lieut.-Colonel ; 
Capt. W. Cracroft to be Major.—Royal Mon- 
mouth Militia, Major John Francis Vaughan 
to be Lieut.-Colonel.—5th Middlesex Militia, 
Capt. L. M. Prior to be Major.——Cornwall 
and Devon Miners Regt., K. S. Allen, esq. 
Capt. h. p. R. Art., to be Major.—4th West York 
Militia, Lord Beaumont to be Colonel-Com- 
mandant; the Hon. N. H. C. Massey to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 5. George Benvenuto Mathew, esq. 
(now Consul at Charleston) to be Consul at 
Philadelphia; Robert Bunch, esq. (now Consul 
at Philadelphia) to be Consul at Charleston. 

July 8. Frederic Hamilton, esq. (now First 
Paid Attaché to H. M. Legation at Vienna) to 
be Secretary of Legation at Stuttgardt. 

July 11. Midlothian Yeomanry Cavalry, Lord 
Aberdour to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 12. Royal Engineers, brevet Col. Harry 
David Jones to be Colonel. 

July 13. Henry Davison, esq., James Vaug- 
han, esq., and John Hurrell, esq., to be Com- 
missioners of inguiry into the existence of 
corrupt practices at the last election for the 
borough of Tynemouth.—Michael Prendergast, 
esq. sen. Q.C., Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Bart., 
and Leofric Temple, esq., to be Commissioners 
of inguiry into the existence of corrupt prac- 
tices at the last election for the borough of 
Barnstaple. 

July 16. Augustus Griffiths, esq. to be As- 
sistant Colonial Surveyor of Sicrra Leone. 

July 18. Royal Artillery, Col. Peter Marget- 
son Wallace to be Colonel Commandant ; Lieut.- 
Col. George Brodie Fraser to be Colonel; 
brevet Major John Hill to be Lieut.-Colonel.— 
Henry Barkly, esq. (sometime Governor of 
British Guiana) to be a Knight Commander of 
the Civil Division of the Bath. 

July 26. 62d Foot, Capt. R. A. Shearman to 
be Major. 


Mr, Serjeant Murphy, M.P. to be a Commis- 
sioner of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, 
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Wm. Thos. Manning, esq. to be Coroner of 
Her Majesty’s Household and of the Verge. 

Mr. Alderman Wire to be one of the Sheriffs 
of London and Middlesex for the ensuing year, 
vice Shepperdson. 

Mr. Alderman Wilson to be Alderman of 
Bridge Ward Without; and Henry Muggeridge, 
esq. to be Alderman of Castle Baynard Ward. 

Col. Sir John Milley Doyle, K.C.B. to be one 
of the Military Knights of Windsor. 

George Godwin, esc. F.R.S. to be one of the 
District Surveyors of Islington. 

Mr. Thomas Herbert Maguire to be Litho- 
grapher in ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Clare Co.—Cornelius O’Brien, esq. and 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Foster FitzGerald, K.C.B. 
Cornwall (West).—Michael Williams, esq. 

Derbyshire( North).—Wm.PoleThornhill,esq. 

Durham.—Joln Kobert Mowbray, esq. 

Edinburgh.—The Earl of Dalkeith. 

Liverpool.—Thomas Berry Horsfall, esq. and 
the Hon. Henry ‘Thomas Liddell. 

Sligo.—John Sadlier, esq. 

Stroud.—KEdward Horsman, esq. 

Tralee.—Danicl O’Connell, esq. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


June 6. Comm. G. Snell to the Imaum. 

June 27. Commanders Philip de Sausmarez 
and Charles F. Newland to the Coast Guard. 

July 4, Vice-Adm. Sir Hugh Pigot, K.C.B., 
K.C.H. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. 
J. B. Purvis to be Vice-Adm. of the Blue; 
Capt. the Hon. R. S. Dundas, C.B. to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue.—Retired Capt. James 
Montagu to be Retired Rear-Admiral on the 
terms proposed Sept. 1, 1846. 

July 22. Rear-Adm. Sir W. F. Carroll to 
be Commander-in-chief at Cork, and Lieut. 
Richard Williams (1840), late First Lieut. of 
the Boscawen at Chatham, to be his Flag- 
Lieutenant. 

Capt. Sir W. Symonds (late Surveyor of the 
Navy, who has a pension of 500/. per annum, 
and is a civil C.B.,) to be Naval Aide-de-camp 
to the Queen. 


EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. H. Kynaston (High Master of St. Paul’s 
School), Canonry in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Rev. H. Moseley, aig in Bristol Cathedral. 

Rev. J. P. Clark, Minur Canonry of Gloucester. 

Rev. R. Smith, Minor Canonry of Chester. 

Rey. E. J. Raines, Sub-Chanter of the Cathe- 
dral Church of York. 

Rey. P. S. Ashworth, Bredicot R. and Tibber- 
ton V. Worcestershire. 

Rev. G. J. Banner, St. Bartholomew P.C, Huy- 
ton, Lancashire. 

Rey. W. D. B. Bertles, Dronfield V. Derb. 

Rey. J. Blackburn, Yarmouth R. Isle of Wight. 

Rey. A. Bond, Freston R. Suffolk. 

Rey. C. Borton, Hartest R. Suffolk. 

Rey. P. B. Brodie, Rowington V. Warwicksh. 

Rey. A. S. Butler, Penn Street P.C. Bucks. 

Rev. T. G. Carter, St. Nicholas V. Warwick. 

Rev. W. J. Clarke, Eagle V. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. M. Cox, Misterton V. Somerset. 

Rev. P. De Putron, Burston R. Norfolk. 

Rey. F. H. Du Boulay, Heddington R. Wilts. 

Rev. J. Evans, St. Mary P.C, Grassendale, 
Liverpool. 
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Rev. R. W. Ferguson, Llandogo P.C. w. White- 
brook, Monmouthshire. 
Rev. J. N. Fowler, Skerne P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. R. W. Gleadowe, Neston V. Chester. 
Rev. W. Godfery, Martin-Hussingtree R. Worc. 
Rev. R. Hawes, Tunstall P.C. Staffordshire. 
Rev. W. H. Hopkins, Shelf P.C. Yorkshire. 
Rev. R. Hornby, Bayston Hill P.C. Salop. 
Rey. E. Huff, Little Cawthorpe V. Linc. 
Rev. W. Irvine, All Saints’ P.C. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 
Rev. A. H. Jenner, Wenvoe R. Glamorgansh. 
Rev. P. H. Jennings, St. Paul’s Chapel, South- 
ampton. 
Rev. D. L. Jones, Stainton-le-Vale R. Linc. 
Rev. H. Jones, Blaen-Penal P.C. Cardigansh. 
Rev. G. T. Kingdon, Pyworthy R. Devon. 
Rev. N. G. M. Lawrence, St. Paul P.C. Fore- 
bridge, Staffordshire. 
=> J H. Loring, Milton-next-Gravesend V. 
ent. 
Rev. J. Marsh, Tingewick R. Bucks. 
Rev. J. Moore, Kilverstone R. Norfolk. 
Rev. J. A. Park, Methwold V. Norfolk. 
Rev. F. T. Pearson, St. Peter’s P.C, Charlotte 
Street, Pimlico. 
Rev. J. M. Prior, Kirklington R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. A. Reeve, Kimmeridge P.C. Dorsetshire. 
Rev. C. Robinson, Bishop’s Burton R. Yorksh. 
. R. Sankey, Witney V. and R. Oxfordsh. 
. J. P. Shepperd, South-Molton Lecture- 
ship, Devon. 
Rev. C. C. Snowden, Mitford V. Northumb. 
Rev. J. B. Sparrow, Offton V. w. Little-Bricet 
. Suffolk. 
Rev. W. W. Stoddart, Charlbury V. Oxfordsh. 
Rev. H. F. Strangways, Kilmington R. Som. 
Rev. N. J. Temple, D.D. Gayton R. Northampt. 
Rev. L. Thomas, Eglwys-Brewis P.C. Glam. 
Rev.T. Thomas, Cwmamman P.C. Carmarthen. 
Rev. W. H.Vernon, St. Stephen P.C. Liverpool. 
Rev. H. N. Ward, Radstock R. Somerset. 
Rev. P. A. L. Wood, Stansfield R. Suffolk. 
Rey. B. W. Wright, Cuckney V. Notts. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. H. M‘Sorley, H.M. Storeship Tortoise, 
at the Island of Ascension. 

Ven. J. Sandford (Archdeacon of Coventry) 
(Examining) to the Bishop of Worcester. 

Rev.A. Williams, to the New London Cemetery. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 


Rey. W. J. R. Constable, Head-Mastership of 
the Grammar School, Donnington, Lincolnsh. 

Rev. C. A. Heurtley, Margaret Professorshi 
of Divinity, and a Canonry in Christ Church 
Cathedral, Oxford. 

Rev. H. R. P. Sandburn, one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Schools. 

E.A.Scott, Assistant-Mastership, Marlborough 
College, Wilts. 

J. Tayler, Mastership of Lower School, Col- 
chester Grammar School. 

Mr. C. A. Maynard, Fourth-Mastership, Fel- 
stead Grammar School, Essex. 

J. Porter, B.A. Second-Mastership of the Pro- 
prietary School, Great Yarmouth. 


BIRTHS. 


June 3. At Broughton hall, Flintsh. the wife 
of Robert Howard, esq. a son and heir.— 
11. At Standen hall, Lanc. the wife of John 
T. W. Aspinall, esq. M.P. a dau.——13. At 
Paris, Lady Abdy, a son.—14. At Prideaux 

lace, Padstow, the Hon. Mrs. C. G. Prideaux 

rune, ason.——15. At Churston court, Devon, 
the wife of J. B. Y. Buller, esq.adau.——17. In 
Cavendish sq. the Viscountess Mandeville, a 
son and heir.—18. At Haseley hall, the wife 
of Arthur Annesley, esq. a son.——At Wheat- 
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field, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. C. V. Spencer, 
a son and heir.—19. At Cholwell house, 
Somerset, the wife of William Rees Mogg, esq. 
a dau.— 21. At Shenton hall, Leic. the wife of 
Fred. Wollaston, esq. a son and heir.——22. At 
the deanery, Westminster, the wife of Edward 
C. Buckland. esq. a son.——23. At the Holt, 
Bishop’s Waltham, the wife of Walter Jervis 
Long, esq. a dau.——24. In Ebury st. the Hon. 
Mrs. Delaval Astley, a son.—25. At Stone 
castle, Kent, the wife of Thomas Cooper, esq. a 
dau.——At Frittenden, Lady Harriet Moore, a 
son.—26. At Cavendish hall, Nottingham, 
the wife of the Rev. Thomas Gascoigne, a son. 
—At Old Sleningford, Ripon, the wife of T. K. 
Staveley, esq. ason and heir.——In Whitehall 
pl. the wife of W. Seymour Vesey FitzGerald, 
esq. M.P. a son.——27. At a house, 
near Northallerton, the wife of M. S. Dods- 
worth, esq. a son and heir.——At Williamstrip 

ark, Glouc. the wife of Sir Michael Hicks 

each, Bart. a dau.——At the Glen, Walmer, 
the wife of Capt. Frederick Byng Montresor, 
R.N. a son.——28. At St. James’s palace, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Grey, a dau.——At the 
Priory, Waddon, the wife of John Melhuish, 
esq. ason.——At Wollaton rectory, Notts, Mrs. 
Charles Willoughby, a son.——30. In Queen 
Anne st. the wife of Charles Rivers Freeling, 
esq. a dau.——At Milliken, co. Renfrew, Lady 
Milliken Napier, a dau.——At Dublin, the wife 
of Edm. Burke Roche, esq. M.P. a son. 

July. At the Bedfords, West Ham, the 
wife of Capt. Pelly, R.N. a dau.——At Ever- 
creech house, Som. the wife of the Rev. Charles 
W. A. Napier, a dau.——3. At Balsdon lodge, 
Torquay, the wife of Capt. T. H. Lee, a dau. 
— 4. At Imberhorne, near East Grimstead, 
the wife of Frederick Cayley Worsley, -~ a 
son.——At Gloucester place Hyde park, Mrs. 
Wm. Wemyss Ker,a dau.——6. At the Phoenix 
park, Dublin, Mrs. Henry Cust, a dau.——7. At 
St. Michael’s parsonage, Ottery St. Mary, the 
wife of the Rev. John Coventry, a son.——At 
Elm lodge, Malmesbury, Wilts, the wife of 
Thomas Henry Chubb, esq. a dau.——8. At 
Lichfield, the wife of the Rev. Wm. E. Jelf, a 
son.——In Porchester terrace, Mrs. St. George 
Burke, a son.——In Baker st. Mrs. H. Hoyle 
Oddie, a son.——9. In Chester villa, Lans- 
downe road, the wife of Major-Gen. G. P. Brad- 
shawe, K.H.ason.——10. At Buckland, Dover, 
the wife of Capt. Morier, R.N.a son,——I1. At 
Liverpool, the wife of T. Stamford Raffles, esq. 
a son.——At Beeston hall, Norfolk, Lady Pres- 
ton, adau.—At Marks hall, Essex, the wife 
of George Granville Randolph, Comm. of H.M. 
ship Rodney, a dau.——12. In Fitzroy sq. the 
wife of Lionel Oliver, esq. a dau.u——13._ At 
Dinnington hall, Yorkshire, the wife of J.C. 
Athorpe, esq. a dau.——14. In Oxford terrace, 
Mrs. W. I. Jarvis, a dau.——15. In Saville row, 
the wife of Samuel Cartwright, jun. esq. a dau. 
——At Westover, I. W., the wife of the Rev. 
Wm. a’Court Holmes, a dau.——17. At Maida 
hill West, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Stopford, C.B. 
64th Regt. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Nov.30. At Christchurch, Canterbury, New 
Zealand, Samuel Bealey, esq. to Rosa-Anne, 
dau. of the Rev. R. B. Paul, M.A. of Casterton, 
Commissary of the Bishop of New Zealand, 
and late Fellow of Exeter college, Oxford. 

Jan. 18. At Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good 
Hope, Colin T. Campbell, esq. J.P. of Graham’s 
Town, to Flora, eldest dau. of the late George 
Wiiliam Ashburnham,,esq. of Hastings. 

20. At Rosendale, Australia, John King, 
esq. grandson of the late Governor King, to 
Mary-Ann, dau. of the late Robert James Peck, 
esq. of Newmarket. 
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29. At Melbourne, Victoria, ag | Thorp, 
esq. of Liverpool, son of the late Rev. T. Thorp, 
Rector of Burton rye Leic. to Mary-Anne- 
Catherine, dau. of John Lane, esq. of Lane 
Park, Tipperary. 

Marchi. At Sidbury, Cape of Good Hope, 
Henry, second son of Lieut. Daniel, R.N. of 
Sidbury park, to Ambrosina, youngest dau. of 
Ambrose Campbell, esq. M.D. and granddau. 
of the late Lieut.-Gen. Campbell, Governor of 
Newfoundland. 

21. At Calcutta, Lieut. Charles Douglas 
Newmarch, Bengal Eng. to Annie, eldest dau. 
of A.C. Windeyer, esq. Ordnance Department, 
Devonport. 

April 14. At Cape Town, Edward Herbert 
Nightingale, esq. 23d M.L.I. eldest son of A. 
Nightingale, esq. late of 23d Fusiliers, and 

randson of the late Sir Edw. Nightingale, 

art. to Sophia-Carden-Bell, youngest dau. of 
Col. R. Blackall, Bengal Army. 

20. At Bermuda, George Scott Hanson, esq. 
H.M. 56th Regt. third son of John Oliver Han- 
son, esy. of Dorset sq. to Olivia-Augusta-Gil- 
bert, only dau. of J. Jones, esq. of that island, 

21. At Mahabuleshwur, Thos. Rice, Lieut. 
H.M. 86th Regt. son of the late John Hamilton, 
esq. of Grove, co. Meath, to Ann, second dau. 
of George J. Baumbach, esq. Isle of Wight. 

May 4. At the Clive, St. Mary’s, Salop, 
the Rev. Martin Whish Brigstocke, to Mary- 
Whateley, third dau. of the late Charles Perks, 
esq. Sinai park, Staffordshire. 

10. At Sidmouth, South Devon, Richard 
Radcliff Cary, esq. of Munfin, co. Wexford, 
eldest son of the lace Robert Moore Cary, esq. 
of Bruff, co. Limerick, to Caroline-Ursula, dau. 
of Col. Charles RK. W. Lane, C.B. Bengal Army. 

12. At Chelsea, Frederick Dundas Faithfull, 
esq. of Gray’s inn, to Charlotta-Chauntrell, 
dau. of the late Thomas Hughes, esq.——At 
Higham, Norwich, Thomas, eldest son of Thos. 
Howse Allen, esq. of Buxton lodge, Norfolk, 
to Fanny, only child of Robert Rose, esq. 

14. At St. Marylebone, Jonathan Sparrow 
Crowley, esq. elder son of Edward peng 
esq. of Lavender hill, Surrey, to Agnes, only 
surviving dau. of Jonas Hall Pope, esq. of 
Manchester sq.—At Streatham, James Val- 
lings, esq. 19th B.N.1. second surviving son of 
F. Vailings, esq. of Upper Woburn pl. to Ellen- 
Rebecca, only dau. of K. H. Day, esq. of Streat- 
ham hill.——At Brompton, Edward C. Hake- 
will, esq. of Thurloe square, to Frances-Mary, 
widow of Hugh Cochrane Davidson, esq. of 
Cantry, Invernesshire.——At St. Mark’s, Ken- 
nington, Henry Sparrow Pratt, of Sudbury, 
Suffolk, to Harriet-Ann, dau. of John Hudson, 
esq. Vassall place, North Brixton. 

16. At Christchurch, Stanley Chune Crow- 
der, esq. of Wharfage house, Ironbridge, 
Shropshire, to Sarah, dau. of Mr. Pritchard, of 
Stanpit, Christchurch. 

17. At St. James's Piccadilly, John Henry 
Bull, esq. of Lindfield, Sussex, to Ellen, second 
dau. of the late T. H. Plasket, esy. of Clifford 
street, and of Sidcup, Kent. 

. At Bipon, Henry Haffey Bean, esq. 
of Long Sandall, to Jane, second dau. of the 
late Gen. Maister, of Littlethorpe.——At Os- 
tend, Ynyr Deane Hawtrey Parks, fourth son 
of James Hamilton Parks, esq. to Amelia, eldest 
dau. of B. Houghton, esq. of Surbiton lodge, 
Surrey. 

Lately. At St. James’s Paddington, Townley 
Filigate, esq. of Lincoln’s inn, and Westbourne 
terrace, to Martha-Ellen, eldest dau. of George 
Macartney, esq. M.P. ot Lissanoure castle, co. 
Antrim, 

Junei. The Hon. F. Leveson Gower, M.P. 
brother of Earl Granville, to Lady Margaret 
Compton, sister of the Marquis of Northampton. 
——At Kensington, the Rev. Edward Helley, of 
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Hackford-next-Reepham, Norfolk, to Emma- 
Sophia, eldest dau. of the late William Mark, 
esq. Consul at Malaga, and widow of George 
Morrice, esq. of Highbury.——At St. Pancras, 
Septimus C. Goldsmid, of Balham hill, we 
son of Sampson Goldsmid, esq. of Mecklen- 
burgh-sq. to Gertrude-Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Capt. John Hudson Huffam, R.N. 
——At St. Bride’s, Fleet st. the Rev. George 
Goodman, M.A. Curate of the same parish, to 
Margaret-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
Henry Mortlock, esq. of Stamford.——At Peter- 
sham, Richmond, the Rev. William Parsons 
Warburton, Fellow of All Souls’ college, Ox- 
ford, to the Hon. Isabel Mary Lister, sister to 
Lord Ribblesdale, and step-dau. to Lord John 
Russell.—aAt Cirencester, Charles Spooner, 
esq. youngest son of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Spooner, to Susan-Frances, dau. of the late 
Danie} Trinder, esq. of Norcot.——At Warwick, 
Francis Richard Gibbes, surgeon, Northaller- 
ton, eldest son of the late Francis Gibbes, esq. 
of Harewood, to Kate, second dau. of D. F. 
Alderson, esq. the Manor House, Great Smea- 
ton, Yorksh.——At Mortlake, George Chandler 
Ravenshaw, esq. second son of John Hurdis 
Ravenshaw, esq. of Suffield house, Richmond, 
to Eliza, second dau, of Sir Henry Willock, 
K.L.S.——At Mortlake, William Reade, =~ of 
Brook st. Grosvenor sq. third son of the late 
Redmond Reade, esq. of Kilkenny, to Julia- 
Macdonell, second dau. of W. B. Kitchiner, 
esq. of Wilton pl.— —At Giggleswick, Robert 
Greenham, esq. of Rosehill, near Heswell, Che- 
shire, to Alice, youngest dau. of the Jate Rev. 
John Carr, of Durham and Stackhouse, near 
Settle. ——At Reading, George Holme, esq. of 
Liverpool, to Frances-Newberry, dau. of Daniel 
Gosset, esq. M.D.——At St. James’s Notting 
hill, Louis Rudolph, fourth son of the late 
James Bodmer, esq. of Zurich, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Benjamin Hick, esq. of 
Highfield, Bolton-le-Moors.——At St. James’s 
Paddington, John Clowes, esq. of Coventry, to 
Miss Elizabeth Howe, of Canterbury villas, 
Maida vale, youngest dau. of the late John 
Howe, esq. of Coventry.——At St. Matthew’s 
Brixton, John McNeill, esq. Bombay Army, 
second son of the late Brig. Gen. McNeill, to 
Hester-Law-Howard, second dau. of the late 
Forbes McNeill, esq. and niece of Lord Colon- 
say.—— At Laugharne, Capt. Claude C. Lucas, 
Bombay Army, late of Hill Side, to Harriet, 
dau. of William Binger, esq.——At Tellisford, 
the Rev. George Robert Kensit, Vicar of Betch- 
worth, Surrey, to Emma, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. C. W. Baker, of Freshford, Rector of Tel- 
lisford.——-At Wimbotsham, Norfolk, William- 
Thorpe, younger son of the Jate John Bracken- 
bury, esq. of Shouldham Thorpe, to Lucy-Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the Rev. W. M. Allen, 
Incumbent of Fordham.——At Morley, near 
Leeds, Henry M. Sykes, esq. of Gledhow, to 
Hannah-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Sa- 
muel Webster, esq. of Bank house. 

2. At Eltham, Kent, Robert, second son of 
John Courage, esq. of Dulwich, to Annie, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Colonel C. C. 
Michell, R.A., K.H., Surveyor-Gen. Cape of 
Good Hope.—— At Timoleague, co. Cork, 
Horace Newman Travers, esq. Commiss.-Staff, 
son of the late Major-Gen. Sir Robert Travers, 
to Rosamond St. Leger Shirley, relict of Jonas 
Hamilton Travers, esq. of Timoleague house, 
Lieut. 3rd Light Dragoons, and dau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, K-C.B. 
——At Eversholt, Beds, John-Edward, eldest 
son of John Martin, esq. of Froxfield, to Sophia- 
Charlotte, second dau. of Andrew Basilico, esq. 
of Hampstead.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. 
the Rev. Lewis Thomas, Rector of Egiwys- 
brewis, Glam. to Louisa-Catherine, youngest 
dau. of the late Thomas Bassett, esq. of Bon- 
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vilstone.——At Stone, Kent, Charles-Henry 
Strutt, esq. Pro-Sheriff of Berbice, to Eleanor- 
Martha, eldest dau. of John Walter, esq. Wood- 
land house.——At St. James’s Westminster, 
the Hon. and Rev. Latimer Neville, Rector of 
Heydon and Little Chishill, to Lucy-Frances- 
Le Marchant, eldest dau. of Le Marchant Tho- 
mas, esq. of Billingbear, Berks.—— At St. 
George the Martyr Queen sq. Sampson Low, 
esq. jun. of Ludgate hill and Great James st. 
Bedford row, to Kliza-Harriet, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. Robert Black, of St. Andrew’s 
Holborn.——At Christ church, St. Marylebone, 
the Rev. John Finley, M.A. Vicar of Studley, 
Warw.to Emily-Ann, only surviving dau. of the 
late T. Mainwaring, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. — 
At Monkstown, Dublin,Godfrey Brereton, Lieut. 
R.N., J.P. for co. Sligo, to Katharine, second 
dau. of Alexander Reid, esq. of Valetta lodge, 
Kingstown, co. Dublin. —— At _———— 
Heref. William Legh Cahusac, esq. 11th Bom- 
bay Army, to Jeanetta, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. W. Cooke, Vicar of Bromyard.—aAt 
Birmingham, George Edward Gavey, esq. C.E. 
only son of the late Capt. Gavey, 86th Regt. to 
Mary-Rosamond, second dau. of Mr. C. Her- 
bert, of Birmingham. —~ At Winterbourne 
Bassett, Wilts, Robert Cumming, esq. son of 
Hugh Cumming, esq. of Exeter, to Louisa-Au- 

usta, youngest dau. of Capt. H. H. Budd, 

.N. of Winterbourne Bassett. ——At Torquay, 
Arthur John Hughes, esq. son of the late Rev. 
George Hughes, of Marden Ash, Essex, to 
Gertrude-Harriot-Eularia, youngest dau. of 
the late Major R. H. Ord, R.A., K.H.—At 
Wrington, Som. the Rev. Charles Spencer 
Fripp, younger son of E. B. Fripp, esq. of 
Hutton court, to Eliza-Charlotte, youngest dau. 
of John Elton, esq. Redhill, Wrington.——At 
Rivenhall, Essex, the Rev. Edgar Soritt Corrie, 
B.A. only son of the late Adam Corrie, jun. 
esq. of Wellingborough, to Eliza, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. B. D. Hawkins, Rector of 
Rivenhall.——At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. James 
Fogo, R. Art. to Sybella-Murray, of Kirtleton, 
Dumfriesshire, only dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Matthew Murray, E.1.Co.’s Serv.—At Fal- 
mouth, the Rev. H. Barnicoat, M.A. Curate of 
Beer Ferris, Devon, to Caroline, 3d dau. of 
R. S. Courtis, esq. of Falmouth.——At Bath- 
wick, Frederick Charles Fitz-Gerald, esq. son 
of the late Gerald FitzGerald, esq. of Queen’s 
Co. to Eliza-Francesca, youngest dau. of W. H. 
Roberts, esq. of Ealing, Middx. and Bath. 
——At Tunbridge Wells, Frederick-William, 
youngest son of William Springett, esq. of 
Finchcox, Goudhurst, Kent, to Isabella-Grevis, 
dau. of D. G. James, esq. of Ightham Court, 
and Oak Field Court, Tunbridge Wells.——At 
Youghal, Capt. Cassidi, late of the 16th Regt. 
of Glenbrook, co. Derry, to Maria-Lucy-Anne, 
dau. of Matthew Hayman, esq. J.P. of South 
Abbey, Youghal. 

3. At All Souls’ Marylebone, Alexander 
M‘Geachy Alleyne, esq. late Capt. 7th Dragoon 
Guards, to Mary-Henrietta-Kendall, only dau. 
of the late Rev. R. W. Kendall Wood, of Hus- 
band’s Bosworth, Leic. 

4. At Hanslope, Charles Edward Leigh, esq. 
late of 99th Regt. second son of J. R. Leigh, 
esq. of Rosegarland, co. Wexford, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, only dau. of Lys Parker, esq. of Hans- 
lope park,——At Stoke, Capt. H. C. R. W. 
Smith, Madras Army, to Louisa Marianne, 
youngest dau. of the late John Townshend, 
esq. Stoke Damerel. 

6. At the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, Lord 
Colville, of Culross, to the Hon. Cecile-Kathe- 
rine-Mary, eldest dau. of Lord Carington.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Frederick Thomas 
Cruse, esq. to Catherine-Harriet-Frances, third 
by Py the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. H. Pringle, 
2D, 
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7. At Booterstown, near Dublin, Geo! 
Philip Rugg, esq. surgeon, of Clapham road, 
Surrey, to Ellen, second dau. of the late Wm. 
Williams, esq. M.D. of Dublin. ——At Douglas 
co. Cork, Edward Eyre Newenham, esq. of 
Maryborough, co. Cork, to Jessy, only dau. of 
Alexander Glasgow, esq. of Old Court, co. 
Cork.—At St. George’s Hanover “4: Major 
McDonnell, 29th Regt. son of the Rev. Dr. 
McDonnell, Provost Trinity coll. Dublin, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of John Cotter, esq. of 
Ashton, co. Cork.——At St. George’s Hanover 
square, Capt. Henry Hall, Madras Cavalry, 
to Constance-Miller, eldest dau. of Capt. Fran- 
cis Hawkins, of Cairnbank, Forfarshire.——At 
Portsea, George Naylor, esq. Lieut. R.M. to 
Elizabeth-Mary, dau. of the late John Hall, 
esq. Lieut. R.N.—— At Southbroome, John 
Hervey Astell, esq. son of the late William 
Astell, esq. M.P. for Beds, to Anne-Emelia, 
fourth dau. of R. P. Nisbet, esq.——At Pepper 
Harrow, Surrey, the Rev. H. B. Power, In- 
cumbent of Bramley, Surrey, youngest son of 
the late Lieut.-Geu. Sir Manley Power, to 
Mary, only surviving dau. of the Rev. L. W. 
Eliot, Rector of Pepper Harrow.——At St. 
Pancras New Church, Henry Jones Bunnett, 
esq. M.D. to Clara, widow of Edmund Clark, 
esq. Recorder of Hastings and Rye.——At St. 
Michael’s Chester square, the Rev. Charles S. 
Caffin, Vicar of Milton, near Sittingbourne, to 
Maria-Harriet-Haden, second dau. of the late 
Francis Wastie Haden, esq. Dep. Commissary- 
General.—-—At Shrewsbury, the Rev. William 
Gay, Fellow of Pembroke college, Oxford, to 
Alice-Harriet, second dau. of Thos. Salt, esq. 
of Shrewsbury.——At Reading, the Rev. W. R. 
Workman, Rector of Eastrop, Hants, to Eliza- 
Ann, only dau. of the late Thomas Hoggard, 
esq. of Reading, and formerly of Antigua.—— 
At Hendon, Middlesex, Capt. George Frederick 
Berry, Her Majesty’s 24th Regt. to Frances- 
Mary, eldest dau. of W. M. Browne, esq. of 
Hendon.——At Walthamstow, William-Henry, 
only son of the late William-Henry Briant, 
esq. of Walthamstow, to Ellen, second dau. 0! 
the late Thomas Cuvelje, esq. of Southampton 
buildings, and Hampstead. 

8. At Handsworth, near Birmingham, Chil- 
ley Pine, esq. 4th Dragoon Guards, to Agnes, 
eldest dau. of the late James Gibson, esq. of 
Heathfield hall, Staff. and formerly of 13th 
Light Dragoons.——At Bushbury, near Wol- 
verhampton, Rev. George Edmund Walker, 
M.A. eldest son of George J. A. Walker, esq. 
of Norton juxta Kempsey, Worc. to Harriet, 
eldest dau. of the late John ‘Tarratt, esq. of 
Moseley hall,Staff.——AtSutton, Essex, George 
William Swaine, esq. of Hamlet house, Prittle- 
well, to Mary-Swaine, only dau. of the Rev. 
T. S. Scratton, Rector of Sutton.——At El- 
lough, Suffolk, Louis George Butcher, esq. of 
Guildford st. Russell sq. to Eleanor, second dau. 
of the Kev. R. A. Arnold, Rector of Ellough.—— 
At Wandsworth, Edmund Woodthorpe, esq. of 
Old Crouch hall, Hornsey, to Rosina-Sarah, 
fourth dau. of the late George Henry Bahn, 
esq. of the Orchard, Wandsworth.——At Odi- 
ham, Hants, the Rev. James Parker Harris, 
Assistant Chaplain in the Hon. E.I.C.S. to 
Georgina-Maria, eldest dau.:of Lieut.-Col. 
Short, late of the Coldstream Guards.——At 
Lawford, the Rev. Charles C. Southey, only son 
of the late Poet Laureate, and Vicar of Ard- 
leigh, to Henrietta E. Nunn, youngest dau. of 
Thomas Nunn, esq. of Lawford house.—~—At 
St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Henry Lesingham, esq. of 
Glascom, to Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
Frederick Fitch, esq. Sible Hedingham. 

9. At Brighton, the Rev. Fitzgerald Gam- 
bier Jenyns, Vicar of Melbourne, Camb. second 
son of George Jenyns, esq. of Bottisham hall, 
to Fanny-Alexander, eldest dau. of William 
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Muriel, esq. of Wickham Market.——At New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, Charles Harrison Page, esq. 
of Cardiff, fourth surviving son of the late 
Sam. Page, esq. of Dulwich, to Mary-Ann, 
second dau. of Edward Bilton, esq.——At 
Tiberton, Heref. the Rey. Atwill Curties, of 
Longhills, and Rector of Branston, Linc. to 
Ann-Henrietta, second dau. of the Rev. D. H. 
Lee-Warner, of Tiberton court, and of Wal- 
singham ry: Norfolk.——At the Embassy, 
Brussels, the Rev. H. R. Lateward, to Louisa, 
dau. of the late W. Hewett, esq. and the pre- 
sent Hon. Mrs. E. Upton.— At Brentingby, 
Leic. Thomas William For, esq. M.B. 52nd 
Light Inf. to Annie, third dau. of the late John 
Clarke, esq. of New Parks, near Leicester.— 
At Wacquinghen, Pas-de-Calais, Stephen Ro- 
nald Woulfe, esq. only son of the late Lord 
Chief Baron in Ireland, to the Hon. Isabella- 
Letitia, youngest dau. of the late Lord Graves. 
—At Stanley St. Leonard’s, Glouc. Henry 
Uwins, esq. M.D. youngest son of the late Dr. 
Uwins, to Katharine, onl surviving dau. of 
the Rev. David Jones, Incumbent of that 
parish.—At Hasborn Crawley, Beds, T.W. H. 
Granville, esq. of Bexhill lodge, Sussex, eldest 
surviving son of the late G. B. Granville, esq. 
of Newton hall, near Chester, to Emily, young- 
est dau. of the late Robert Charles Orlebar, esq. 

11. At South Bersted, Sussex, Henry Spencer 
Perceval, esq. to Fanny, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Tayler, of Whitlinge, Wore.——At 
Ardwick, Manchester, James Heywood, esq. 
M.P. for North Lancashire, to Anne, fourth 
dau. of John Kennedy, esq. of Ardwick hall, 
and widow of G. Albert Escher, esq. of Zurich. 
——At Bristol, Henry Angell Clark, esq. to 
Emma, dau. of Thomas Garrard, esq. Trea- 
surer of the city of Bristol. 

12. At Machynlleth, the Rev. John Davies, 
M.A. of Gyffylliog, near Ruthin, to Miss Ellis, 
only dau. of John Philip Ellis, esq. of Pen’ralit 
house. 

13. At Stoke, Capt. F. D. Lanzun, R.N. to 
Miss Creft, of Trafalgar house. ——At Wynne- 
field, Berwicksh. Alexander Christie Thomson, 
esq. of Grueldykes, to Janet-Thomson, sur- 
viving dau. of Charles Wightman, M.D. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne.——At St. Sepulchre’s, R. P. 
Tallis, esq. of Walsall, Staff. to Mary, youngest 
dau. of John Nutting, esq. of Brackley, North- 
amptonshire. 

14. At St. John’s, Notting hill, Augustus 
J. W. Northey, esq. of Liangwathan, Pem- 
brokeshire, Major 41st Regt. eldest son of Col. 
Northey, late Quartermaster-Gen. to Louisa- 
Sophia, only dau. of the late Joseph Price St. 
George, esq. of Notting hall sq.——At Dorking, 
George, eldest son of Thomas Cubitt, esq. of 
Denbies, to Laura, youngest dau. of the late 
Rev. James Joyce, Vicar of Dorking. At 
Hemington, the Rev. Joseph Fuller, of New- 
ton St. Loe, to Anne, dau. of the Rev. C. Bam- 
fylde, Hemington rectory, Somerset.——At 
Beachley, Glouc. Richard Carrow, esq. of 
Johnston hall, Pemb. fourth son of the late 
Rev. R. Carrow, of Westbury-upon-Trym, to 
Kate, third dau. of the late M. Hinton Castle, 
esq.——At Gilling, S. Smithson, esq. of Heigh- 
ington, Durham, to Elizabeth, second dau. of 
the late Sheldon Cradock, esq. of Hartforth, 
Yorksh.—At Nunfield, Dumfries, L. M. Cock- 
croft, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, solicitor, 
to Martha-Jane, fourth dau. of Robert Pater- 
son, esq.——At Sandhurst, Berks, Capt. Wm. 
Boyle, 89th Regt. fourth son of the late Right 
Hon. David Boyle, Lord Justice-Gen. of Scot- 
land, to Louisa-Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. Henry Parsons, Incumbent of Sandhurst. 
—— At Monkstown, near Dublin, John Trim- 
mer, esq. Assistant Comm. Gen. to Pheebe- 
Porter, only dau. of the late Capt. Nenon Alex, 
Connor, 71st Regiment. 
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15. At St. Mary’s Bryanstone square, John 
Manners, esq. second surviving son of the late 
Fursan Manners, esq. of Kempton park, Mid- 
dlesex, to Mary-Anne-French, eldest dau. of 
Col. R. Wallace, K.H. formerly of the King’s 
Dragoon Guards.——At Constantine, William, 
second son of the late James Mayn, esq. of 
Calamansick, to Isabella-Maria-Beazley, fourth 
dau. of the late Capt. Wm. Boxer, R.N. and 
niece of Rear-Adm. Boxer, C.B.——At Paris, 
W. Fairholme, esq. of Greenknowe, Berwicksh. 
to Grace-Penelope, dau. of Wray Palliser, esq. 
of Comragh, co. Waterford, Lieut.-Col. Water- 
ford Militia.—-—In Vernon Chapel, Pentonville, 
the Rev. John Crawford, of Lee, Kent, only 
son of Hugh Crawford, esq. Castledawson, 
Londonderry, to Sarah-Louisa, second dau. of 
the late Thomas Hackett, esq. of Dublin.—— 
At Toxteth park, Liverpool, Edward-Joseph, 
second son of John Knight, esq. of Antwerp, 
to Maria-Dolores, eldest dau.; also, Robert 
Maxwell, esq. of Liverpool, to Maria-Emma, 
third dau. of Vice-Adm. Grenfell, I.B.N. 

16 At Tunbridge wells, John Brown, esq. 
of the Deanery, Chartham, near Canterbury, 
to Anna, relict of John English Tabor, esq. of 
Fenns, Essex, and youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Corsbie, esq. of Stanton, Suffolk.—— 
At Wiveliscombe, Arthur Capel, esq. of Bulland 
lodge, Somerset, to Elizabeth-Catherine, only 
dau. of Capt. J. S. Keats, nephew of the late 
Adm. Sir Richard G. Keats, G.C.B.——At 
Petersfield, the Rev. H. L. M. Walters, ot 
Aust, Glouc. to Harriet, eldest dau. of William 
Mitchell, esq.——At Witherslack, Westm. the 
Rev. William Leonard Williams, son of Arch- 
deacon W. Williams, of New Zealand, to Sarah, 
second dau. of John Bradshaw Wanklyn, esq. 
— At Winslade, J. F. Hanney, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of J. Ponsford, esq. of Hack- 
wood park.——At Wavendon, Bucks, Richard 
Grindall Festing,esq. to Henrietta-Anne, fourth 
dau. of the late Peter R. Hoare, esq. of Clayton 
hall, Lanc. and of Kelsey park, Kent.——At 
St. George’s Hanover sq. Alexander Cuning- 
ham Robertson, Capt. 8th Regt. to Mary-Anne- 
Jean, eldest dau. of the late Brig.-Gen. Man- 
son, C.B. Bombay Art. —— At Blendworth, 
Noblet Phillips, esq. son of the late Capt. 
Phillips, 40th Regt. to Jessie-Philadelphia, dau. 
of the late Major Jameson, 53rd Regt.——At 
Leamington Prior’s, the Rev. William St. 
Leger Aldworth, third son of Richard Oliver 
Aldworth, esq. of Newmarket house, co. Cork, 
to Mary-Browne, third dau. of the late William 
Stark Doughall, esq. of Scots Craig, co. Fife. 
——At Lowestoft, the Rev. Lawrence William 
Till, B.A. to Elizabeth-Harriette, eldest dau. 
of W. C. Worthington, esq. F.R.C.S.—At St. 
James’s Piccadilly, Robert Cairnes Bruce, esq. 
Capt. unatt. and late of 25th Regt. to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Rider, esq. of 
Albion st. Hyde park, and Leamington Spa. 
-——At St. James’s Piccadilly, George, eldest 
son of Richard Bentley, esq. of New Burling- 
ton st. to Anne, dau. of the late William Wil- 
liams, esq. of Aberystwith, Cardiganshire. 

18. At Wymering, near Portsmouth, John- 
ston Christie, esq. M.D., R.N., to Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late John Martin, esq. 

20. At St. George’s Hanover square, Lord 
Lurgan, to the Hon. Emily Anne Browne, 
fourth dau. of Lord Kilmaine.——At Lough- 
crew, the Rev. James A. Hamilton, M.A. to 
Charlotte- Elizabeth, third dau. of the late 
Charles Richardson, esq. of Armagh house, co. 
Tyrone, formerly Major 86th Regt. 

21. At St John’s Notting hill, Henry Mem- 
bury Wakley, esq. barrister-at-law, second son 
of Thomas Wakley, esq. of Harefield park, 
coroner for Middlesex, to Catherine-Anne, se- 
cond dau. of the late Francis Pinkney, esq. of 
Whitehall, and Swansea, Glamorgansh. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Granp Duke or Saxe WEIMAR. 

July 8. At the palace of Belvedere, at 
Weimar, after a lingering malady, in his 
71st year, Charles Frederick Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar. 

He was born on the 2d Feb. 1783, and 
was the son of his predecessor the Grand 
Duke Charles Augustus by the Princess 
Louisa of Hesse Darmstadt. 

He succeeded his father on the 14th 
June, 1828. With the exception of the 
King of Wurtemberg, he was the oldest 
sovereign in Germany; and a jubilee in 
honour of his 25th year of government was 
recently celebrated with much rejoicing. 
His memory, in connexion with that of 
his father, is particularly dear to all Ger- 
mans, for the services that the Court of 
Weimar has rendered to the cause of 
German literature by the patronage and 
protection it bestowed on Githe and Wie- 
land, to both of whom it proved an asylum 
in troublesome times. The late Grand 
Duke was one of the most faithful allies 
of Prussia in all the many internal dissen- 
sions in Germany. 

He married, August 3, 1804, Maria 
Paulowna, daughter of the Emperor Paul 
of Russia; and had issue one sor, born in 
1818; and two daughters, Maria Louisa 
Alexandrina, born in 1808, married in 1827 
to Prince Charles of Prussia; and Maria 
Louisa Augusta, born in 1811, married in 
1829 to the Prince Frederick-William of 
Prussia, elder brother of the preceding. 
The latter couple were in England on a 
visit to her Majesty when the news of the 
Grand Duke’s death arrived. 

His successor, the Grand Duke Alex- 
ander, married in 1824 Sophia, sister to 
the King of Holland, and has issue a son 
and two daughters. On the day of his 
accession to the throne he issued a pro- 
clamation, in which he declares that he 
will reign in conformity with the existing 
constitution, avd that he intends continu- 
ing in their places the various function- 
aries appointed by his august father. 

It was the Duke Bernard of Saxe Wei- 
mar, the only brother of the deceased, who 
married the Princess Ida of Saxe Meinin- 
gen, the sister of her late Majesty Queen 
Adelaide, and was frequently in England 
with his family during the late reign. His 
eldest son, Prince Edward of Saxe Wei- 
mar, has become a denizen of this country, 
having inherited a large share of Queen 
Adelaide's property, accepted a commis- 
sion in the army, and married a daughter 
of the Duke of Richmond. 


Tue Vauipe SULTANA. 

May —. At Constantinople, in her 50th 
year, the Valide Sultana, mother of the 
present Sultan. 

This princess was of Christian origin, 
and in 1811 was kidnapped by Circassian 
freebooters from a village near Ananour, 
in Georgia. Her father was a wealthy 
peasant, and was killed fighting valiantly 
for the protection of his daughter. The 
girl, Mariam by name, was embarked at 
Scotcha, for Trebizonde, and from thence 
was conducted to Constantinople and sold 
for 150/. to the celebrated Kosref Pacha, 
who gave her the romantic name of Bezur- 
Aalem (assembly of the world), and on 
account of her beauty gave her an educa- 
tion to fit her for the imperial seraglio. 
She learned to read and write, to play the 
tambourine, to sing, and to dance, and she 
acquired these accomplishments with asto- 
nishing facility. At the age of fourteen 
she was presented by the pacha to Heibe- 
tullah Sultana, Sultan Mahmoud’s eldest 
sister, with whom she remained until she 
attained the age of seventeen, when, on 
account of her capacity and beauty, she 
was given to Sultan Mahmoud, who at 
once acknowledged her as one of his wives. 
She had but one son, the present sovereign, 
Abdul Medjid, but she always maintained 
a superiority over all the other women, 
and was the preferred favourite. The mo- 
notonous life of the harem is easily ima- 
gined. It is a focus of intrigue and jea- 
lousy, and the princess had no occasion to 
display the talent and benevolence that has 
since rendered her so popular. 

When, in June 1839, Sultan Mahmoud 
died, and his eldest son, Abdul-Medjid, at 
the age of sixteen buckled on the sword of 
Osman, the Princess Bezur-Aalem became 
Valide Sultana, and took the reins of the 
state in hand. Things went on thus for 
many years. The son consulted his mo- 
ther for every affair, and the mother’s in- 
junctions were religiously obeyed. We 
must pass over the intrigues of the Sul- 
tana with Riza Pacha, which were of too 
notorious a character ; but up to the last 
week she was engaged in the public busi- 
ness. She was naturally parsimonious, 
but her acts of benevolence are innumer- 
able. She never forgot her Christian 
origin, and protected the followers of her 
former faith on all possible occasions. She 
was often to be seen incognita at the lokaf 
(tribunal) inquiring if justice was done to 
cases which she had decreed, and more 
than one judge has been dismissed for acts 
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of intolerance. She often visited the 
poorer quarters of the city, and gave aid 
to the sick and needy, without making 
known her quality. The treasury allowed 
her a monthly stipend of 7727/., but she 
expended double that sum, chiefly in acts 
of charity. She built and endowed the 
only Turkish civil hospital in Constanti- 
nople, and gave her name toit. She has 
built and endowed the free school on the 
Lancasterian principle, under the direction 
of Kemal Effendi. She has also contri- 
buted towards the building and repairing 
of a great many public fountains. The 
Turkish steam company was established by 
her influence and interest in the concern. 
The coal mines of Hereke were worked for 
her account. In fine, most of the enter- 
prising commercial transactions have seen 
her among the chief shareholders with a 
view to encouragement. She has not en- 
dowed a single mosque or Mussulman in- 
stitution, and it is universally believed that 
she still adhered to her Christian faith. 
She had repeated inquiries and researches 
made for the members of her family, but 
they were ineffectual. It is probable that 


the civil commotions and wars in the Cau- 
casus have long since annihilated and dis- 
persed her relatives. 


Tue Maravuess or Huntry, K.T. 

June 17. In Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
square, having nearly completed his 92nd 
year, the Most Hon. George Gordon, 
ninth Marquess of Huntly, Earl of Enzie 
and Lord of Badenoch (1599), Earl of 
Huntly (1450), Earl of Aboyne and Baron 
Gordon of Strathaven and Glenlivet (1660), 
Viscount of Aboyne (1632), Viscount of 
Melgun and Baron Aboyne (1627), and 
Lord of Gordon (before 1408), all digni- 
ties in the peerage of Scotland; Baron 
Meldrum of Morven in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom (1815); a Baronet of 
Nova Scotia (1625) ; K.T.; Colonel of the 
Aberdeenshire Militia, and Aide-de-camp 
to the Queen; a Deputy Lieutenant of the 
shires of Forfar and Aberdeen. 

The Marquess of Huntly was born at 
Edinburgh on the 28th June, 1761, the 
son and heir of Charles fourth Earl of 
Aboyne, and the only son of his first wife 
Lady Margaret Stewart, third daughter of 
Alexander sixth Earl of Galloway. His 
only half-brother was the late Lord Douglas 
Gordon-Hallyburton, the son of his father’s 
second wife Lady Mary Douglas, daughter 
of the Earl of Morton; and his sister (by 
his own mother) was the wife of the late 
Mr. Beckford of Fonthill, but died in 1786, 
three years after her marriage. 

The Marquess (then Lord Strathaven) 
entered the army as Ensign in the first 
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regiment of Foot Guards; from which he 
was, in Dec. 1777, promoted to a company 
in the 81st (Highland) regiment of Foot. 
In 1780 he was one of the Aides-de-camp 
of the Earl of Carlisle, then Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. In 1782 he had a troop 
in the 9th regiment of Dragoons ; and on 
the 12th March, 1783, he was constituted 
Major of an independent corps of Foot, 
which was reduced at the peace of 1784. 
In 1788 he exchanged from half-pay to the 
majority of the 35th Foot; and in April 
1789 he was promoted to the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of that regiment; which he ex- 
changed with Lieut.-Colonel Lennox (af- 
terwards Duke of Richmond) for his com- 
pany in the Coldstream Guards, after the 
dispute between the latter and H.R.H. the 
Duke of York, then Colonel of the Cold- 
streams. Lord Strathaven quitted the army 
in 1792. He was appointed Colonel of the 
Aberdeenshire militia in 1798. 

He succeded his father as Earl of 
Aboyne on the 28th Dec. 1794. At the 
general election of 1796 he was returned 
to Parliament as one of the sixteen repre - 
sentatives of the peerage of Scotland. He 
was again chosen in 1802, 1807, and 1812. 
On the 11th of August, 1815, he was cre- 
ated a Peer of the United Kingdom by the 
title of Baron Meldrum of Morven; and 
thenceforward had a seat in the house of 
peers in his own right. He was elected 
a Knight of the Thistle in 182% 

In 1836, on the extinction of the male 
line of the elder branch of his family by 
the death of George fifth Duke of Gordon, 
he succeeded: to the dignities of Marquess 
and Earl of Huntly. 

His Lordship was a Tory in politics, 
and voted in the majority for Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s motion on the Reform Bill, which 
induced the temporary resignation of Earl 
Grey’s ministry, on the 7th May, 1832. 

His Lordship married at Stepney church, 
on the 4th April, 1791, Catharine, second 
daughter of Sir Charles Cope, of Brewerne 
in Oxfordshire, and Overton Longueville, 
co. Huntingdon, Bart. by Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Sir Cecil Bisshopp, Bart. afterwards 
married to Charles first Earl of Liverpool. 
With this lady (who was sister to Arabella- 
Diana, Duchess of Dorset and Countess 
Whitworth,) he acquired the estate of 
Orton Longueville, which he very con- 
siderably enlarged, by purchasing in 1803 
the two adjoining parishes of Chesterton 
and Haddon. She died on the 16th Nov. 
1832, having had issue six sons and three 
daughters: 1. Charles, now Marquess of 
Huntly ; 2. Lady Catherine-Susan, mar- 
ried in 1814 to the Hon. Charles Comp- 
ton Cavendish, M.P. uncle to the Earl of 
Burlington, and has issue; 3. the Rev. 
Lord George Gordon, Rector of Chester- 
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ton, Huntingdonshire, who married in 
1851 Charlotte-Anne, daughter of Thomas 
Wright Vaughan, esq. of Woodstone, in 
that county; 4. Lady Charlotte Sophia 
Gordon; 5. Lady Mary, who was the 
first wife of Frederick Charles William 
Seymour, esq. fourth son of the late Lord 
Hugh Seymour, and grandson to the first 
Marquess of Hertford, and died in 1825, 
leaving issue; 6. Lord John Frederick 
Gordon-Hallyburton, Captain R.N. and 
K.C.H. who married in 1836 Lady Au- 
gusta, widow of the Hon. John Kennedy- 
Erskine, and one of the daughters of King 
William the Fourth ; her Ladyship is 
Housekeeper of the palace of Kensington; 
7. Lerd Henry Gordon, an officer of the 
Bengal army, who married in 1827 Miss 
Louisa Payne, and has a numerous family, 
of whom the eldest was married in 1845 
to the Rev. Lord Augustus Fitz-Clarence, 
Vicar of Mapledurham, co. Oxford, and 
has issue; 8. Lord Cecil Gordon, who 
married in 1241 Emily, eldest daughter 
of Maurice Crosbie Moore, esq. of Moores- 
fort, co. Tipperary, and has issue; and 
9. Lord Francis Arthur Gordon, Major 
in the army, and Captain in the Ist Life 
Guards, who married in 1835 Isabella, 
only child of Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Keir 
Grant, K.C.H. and has issue. 

The present Marquess was born in 1792; 
and having married first Lady Elizabeth 
Henrietta Conyngham, eldest daughter of 
Henry first Marquess of Conyngham, by 
whom he had no issue, married secondly, 
in 1844, Mary Antoinetta, only surviving 
daughter of the Rev. William Pegus, by 
Charlotte dowager Countess of Lindsey, 
and has issue Charles, now Earl of Aboyne, 
born in 1847, three other sons, and two 
daughters. The Marquess was formerly 
M.P. for East Grinstead, and in 1830 for 
Huntingdonshire. 


Tue Ear. or Wemyss AND Marcu. 

June 28. At Gosford House, East 
Lothian, in his 81st year, the Right Hon. 
Francis Wemyss Charteris Wemyss, sixth 
Earl of Wemyss and Lord Elcho and 
Methel (1633), Baron Wemyss of Elcho 
(1628), Earl of March, Viscount of Pee- 
bles, and Lord Niedpath, Lyne, and Mu- 
nard (1697), all dignities in the peerage 
of Scotland; Baron Wemyss of Wemyss, 
co. Fife (1821); and Lord-Lieutenant of 
Peebleshire. 

He was born on the 15th April, 1772, 
the only son of Francis Lord Elcho (son 
and heir apparent of the fifth Earl), by 
Miss Susan Tracy Keck, one of the Maids 
of Honour to Queen Charlotte, the second 
daughter of Anthony Tracy Keck, esq. of 
Great Tew, co. Oxford, by Lady Susan 
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Hamilton, fourth daughter of James fourth 
Duke of Hamilton and first Duke of 
Brandon, K.G. and K.T. 

In early life his lordship had a com- 
mission in the army, and from 1793 to 
1797 was aide-de-camp to his grand-uncle 
Lord Adam Gordon, Commander-in-chief 
of the forces in Scotland. He quitted the 
army in 1797. 

His father Lord Elcho died on the 20th 
June, 1808, and his grandfather on the 
24th August following; whereupon he suc- 
ceeded to the Earldom of Wemyss and its 
attendant titles. On the death of William 
fourth Duke of Queensberry in Dec. 1810, 
he inherited the barony of Niedpath, and 
the extensive property which had belonged 
to his Grace in the county of Peebles ; in 
pursuance of the terms of the marriage 
contract of the first Earl of March, his 
Grace’s grandfather. He also succeeded 
to the dignities of Earl of March, Viscount 
of Peebles, and Lord Douglas of Nied- 
path, Lyne, and Munard, the patent of 
creation being to Lord William Douglas 
et heredes masculos de ejus corpore ; qui- 
bus deficientibus, alios ejus heredes mas- 
culos et talliz contentos in ejus infeofa- 
mentis terrarum et dominii de Niedpath. 

His Lordship was created a peer of the 
united kingdom by the title of Baron 
Wemyss, at the Coronation of King 
George IV. by patent dated July 17, 1821. 
He supported the Conservative party in 
parliament, but took but little interest in 
politics. 

He married, May 31, 1794, Margaret, 
fourth daughter of Walter Campbell, esq, 
of Shawfield, by his first wife Eleanor, 
daughter of Robert Kerr of Newfield, 
eldest son of Lord Charles Kerr, second 
son of Robert first Marquess of Lothian. 
By that lady, who died in 1850, he had 
issue two sons and nine daughters: 1. 
Francis, his successor; 2. Lady Eleanor, 
married in 1820 to Walter Frederick 
Campbell, of Woodhall, co. Lanark, esq. 
(eldest son of Colonel John Campbell, by 
Lady Charlotte, daughter of John fifth 
Duke of Argyle), and died in 1832; 3. 
the Hon. Walter, died 1818; 4. Susan, 
who died in infancy. 5. Lady Margaret, 
married in 1824 to Lieut.-Colonel John 
Wildman, and died in 1825; 6. Lady 
Katharine, married in 1624 to her cousin 
George-Harry Lord Grey of Groby, who 
died in 1835, and she died in 1844, leaving 
issue the present Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington and Lady Margaret Milbanke; 
7. Lady Charlotte, married in 1825 to 
Andrew Fletcher, esq. of Salton Castle, 
East Lothian ; 8. Lady Louisa-Antoinetta, 
married in 1832 to William Forbes, esq. 
of Callendar, co. Stirling, late M.P. for 
Stirlingshire ; 9. Lady Harriet, married in 
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1829 to Sir George Grant Suttie, Bart. ; 
10. Lady Jane; and 11. Lady Caroline. 

The present Earl was born in 1796, and 
married in 1817 Lady Louisa Bingham, 
fourth daughter of Richard 2d Earl of 
Lucan, by whom he has issue Francis now 
Lord Elcho, four other sons, and two 
daughters. 


Masor-Generat Howarp-Vyse. 

June 8. At Stoke Pogeis, Buckingham- 
shire, aged 69, Richard William Howard- 
Vyse, esq. of that place, and of Boughton, 
Northamptonshire, a Major-General in 
the army. ; 

He was born on the 25th July, 1784, 
the only son of General Richard Vyse, 
Comptroller of the Household of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cumberland (a memoir of 
whom will be found in our Magazine for 
1825, part ii. p. 180), by his second wife 
Anne, daughter of Field-Marshal Sir 
George Howard, K.B. grand-nephew of 
Francis fifth Lord Howard of Effingham. 
By royal sign-manual, dated Sept. 14, 
1812, he assumed the additional name of 
Howard before his own, and the arms of 
Howard quarterly. He inherited, through 
his maternal grandmother, Lady Lucy 
Wentworth, the wife of Sir George 
Howard, the estates of Boughton and 


Pitsford in Northamptonshire, which had 
been purchased by her father, Thomas 2d 
Earl of Strafford (see Baker’s Northamp- 


tonshire, vol. i. p. 34). He entered the 
army, as Ensign in the lst Dragoons, 
May 5, 1800; was promoted to Lieutenant 
in the 15th Dragoons, June 17, 1801; 
and to Captain, June 24, 1802. In 1809 
he acted as Aide-de-camp to his father on 
the staff of the Yorkshire district. He 
became Major by brevet June 4, 1813; 
Captain in the 87th Foot, Aug. 31, 1815; 
in the 2d Life Guards, July 5, 1816; 
Major in the lst West India Regiment, 
Jan. 4, 1819; in the 2d Life Guards on 
the 4th of the following month, and brevet 
Lieut.-Colonel in May. He was placed 
on half-pay Sept. 10, 1825. He was pro- 
moted to the rank of Colonel Jan. 10, 
1837 ; and to that of Major-General in 
1846. He was sometime Equerry to 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland. 

At the general election of 1807 he was 
returned to parliament as one of the 
members for Beverley, (for which his father 
had sat in the parliament of 1806), after a 
contest which terminated thus— 


Capt. R. W. H. Vyse. . 1012 
John Wharton, esq. 739 
Philip Staples, esq. 279 
He sat for that borough until the dis- 
solution of 1812, and in 1816 he was 
elected for Honiton, for which he sat until 
12 
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1820. In 1824 he served the office of 
High Sheriff of Buckinghamshire. 

He married Nov. 13, 1810, Frances 
second daughter of Henry Hesketh, esq. 
of Newton, Cheshire ; and by that lady he 
had issue ten children, eight sons and two 
daughters. The former were, 1. George 
Charles Ernest Adolphus Richard Howard- 
Vyse, Captain in 2d Life Guards, who 
married in 1839 Elizabeth, daughter of 
the late Sir Michael Seymour, Bart. ; 
2. Richard Henry Richard Howard-Vyse, 
Captain in the Royal Horse Guards, and 
M.P. for South Northamptonshire, for 
which he has sat from 1846 ; 3. Frederick, 
Lieut. R.N.; 4. William-Crewe-Duck- 
worth, who died young; 5. Granville-Sykes ; 
6. Thomas, who died young; 7. Edward; 
8. Francis; 9. Augusta-Elizabeth ; and 
10, Sophia, married to Dr. Falconer, of 
Bath. 


JAMES OswALpD, Esa. 

June 10. At Glasgow, aged 75, James 
Oswald, esq. of Auchencruive, formerly 
M.P. for Glasgow. 

He was the son and heir of Alexander 
Oswald, esq. of Shield Hall, co. Renfrew, 
who died in 1813, by Mary-Anne, dau. 
of John Dundas of Mona, co. Perth, and 
was an eminent merchant in Glasgow. 
His first cousin, Richard Alexander Os- 
wald, esq. of Auchencruive, was formerly 
M.P. for the county of Ayr; and at his 
death in 1841, this gentleman succeeded to 
the representation of the family, and the 
estate of Auchencruive. His great-uncle, 
Richard Oswald, esq. was a Commissioner 
for concluding the treaty of peace with the 
Americans in 1782. 

Being a strenuous supporter of Liberal 
principles, Mr. Oswald became one of the 
members for Glasgow at the first election 
after the enactment of Reform in 1832. 
There were no fewer than six candidates, 
all professing, more or less, popular 
opinions ; and the poll terminated as fol- 
lows :— 

3214 
2838 
2168 
1850 


James Ewing, esq. 
James Oswald, esq. . . 
Sir Daniel K. Sandford . 
John Crawford, esq. . 
John Douglas, esq. 1340 
Joseph Dixon, esq. 995 
In 1835 Mr. Oswald was returned at 
the head of the poll, Mr. Ewing being 
excluded by Mr. Colin Dunlop— 
James Oswald, esq. 3832 
Colin Dunlop, esq. 3267 
James Ewing, esq. 2297 
In May, 1837, Mr. Oswald retired from 
parliament by accepting the stewardship 
of the Chiltern Hundreds ; but on the 
death of Lord William Bentinck, one of 
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the members for Glasgow, in June, 1839, 
he was again chosen, without a contest. 

At the general election of 1841 there 
were two opponents to the old members, 
but they were defeated, and Mr. Oswald 
was again at the head of the poll— 


2771 
2728 
2416 

358 


Mr. Oswald was unmarried ; and he is 
succeeded by his nephew Alexander Os- 
wald, esq. who married in 1844 Lady 
Louisa Johnstone, widow of Sir George 
Frederick Johnstone, Bart. and daughter 
of William first Earl Craven, by whom 
he has issue. 


James Oswald, esq. . 
John Dennistoun, esq. . 
James Campbell, esq. 
George Mills, esq. 


Maurice O’ConneELL, Esa., M.P. 

June 17. In London, from a sudden 
attack of apoplexy, Maurice O’Connell, 
esq. of Darrynane Abbey, co. Kerry, M.P. 
for Tralee. 

This gentleman was the eldest son of 
the late celebrated Irish demagogue, Daniel 
O’Connell, esq. by his cousin, Mary, dau. 
of Dr. O’Connell, physician at Tralee. 

He was called to the Irish bar in the 
year 1827: and in 1831, on the nomina- 
tion of his father, he was returned to Par- 
liament as one of the Knights of the Shire 
for Clare. After the enactment of the 
Reform Bill he was returned for the bo- 
rough of Tralee, beating Sir Edward Denny, 
Bart. by twenty votes,—91 to 71. In that 
parliament the O’Connell family occupied 
six seats, Mr. O’Connell himself and his 
three sons, and his sons-in-law Mr. 
Charles O’Connell and Mr. Fitzsimon, 
being all members. 

At the general election of 1835 Mr. 
Maurice O’Connell again defeated Sir Ed- 
ward Denny, by 85 votes to 81. In 1837 
the conservative candidate John Bateman, 
esq. was returned by 75 votes to 64; but, 
on petition, the Committee seated Mr. 
Maurice O’Connell, and by recording cer- 
tain tendered votes which had been re- 
jected by the returning officer, made the 
poll—for Mr. M. O’Connell 133, for Mr. 
Bateman 111. Subsequently, at the three 
several elections of 1841, 1847, and 1852, 
he was rechosen for Tralee without a 
competitor. 

Mr. O’Connell was a more moderate 
man than his father, and had given a par- 
tial support to the present administration. 
His personal manners conciliated the re- 
gard of many of his political opponents. 

Mr. O’Connell married in 1832 Miss 
Scott, only daughter of Bindon Scott, esq. 
of Cahircon, co. Clare, by whom he has 
left issue. His son and heir is Daniel 
O’Connell, midshipman R.N. who has 
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recently returned home from a cruize in 
H.M.S. Dauntless. He has been suc- 


ceeded in Parliament for Tralee by his 
youngest brother, Daniel. 


Commanper J. H. Brinces, R.N. 

Nov. 13. At Calcutta, aged 39, by 
Asiatic cholera, Commander James Henry 
Bridges, R.N. 

This zealous officer was the third son of 
Sir Henry Bridges, of Beddington, Surrey, 
and by a daughter of General William 
Tombes Dalrymple. He commenced his 
career at the age of 12 years, in the Ariadne 
28, Capt. Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, 
under the immediate patronage of King 
William IV. Asa midshipman and lieu- 
tenant he was constantly engaged in va- 
rious parts of the world, and as gunnery 
Lieutenant of the Thunderer 84, Capt. 
M. F. F. Berkeley, in the year 1840, he 
assisted in all the operations of the Syrian 
campaign, the bombardment of Beyrout, 
the storming of Sidon, and the capture of 
St. Jean d’Acre, and received, with the 
other officers engaged, an English and 
Turkish medal. In 1846 he went to the 
Cape of Good Hope as first Lieutenant of 
the Brilliant 22, Captain Watson, C.B., 
out of which ship he exchanged, for the 
sake of being more actively employed, into 
the Columbine 16, commanded by Capt. 
Gray, and upon his death by Commander 
(now Capt.) John Dalrymple Hay, to- 
gether with whom, as his first Lieutenant, 
he distinguished himself in 1849 in a suc- 
cessful effort to put down the pirates on 
the coast of China, particularly on one 
occasion, when he commanded a boat, 
which gallantly attacked and boarded a 
Chinese junk. Soon after his return home 
in 1850 he was promoted to the rank of 
Commander. Upon ettaining this impor- 
tant step, he devoted himself for a year to 
the study of steam at the Royal Naval Col- 
lege, Portsmouth, and then, unwilling to 
be without employment, and in the hope 
of rising still higher in his profession, he 
accepted the appointment offered to him 
of Admiralty agent, and took charge of 
the mails, first in the Bosphorus screw- 
steam ship, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and immediately upon his return from 
thence, in the Lady Jocelyn, to Calcutta, 
where he died after an illness of three 
days. 


James Harmer, Ese. 

June —. At the residence of his friend 
Adam Steele, esq. Cricklewood, Middlesex, 
James Harmer, esq. formerly an Alderman 
of London. 

Mr. Harmer was the son of a Spitalfields 
weaver, and was left . orphan at ten years 
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of age. He learned to write a good hand ; 
and in 1792 was articled to an attorney, 
whose office he was compelled to leave in 
consequence of his early marriage. He 
was subsequently transferred to Messrs. 
Fletcher and Wright, of Bloomsbury, and 
then entered into business on his own ac- 
count, with very considerable success. 
Much of his practice as an attorney was 
in the Criminal Court ; and his experience 
had no little influence upon public opinion 
and Parliamentary decision ; for his evi- 
dence before the Committee for the Refor- 
mation of the Criminal Law was declared 
by Sir James Mackintosh to be unequalled 
in its effect: he exposed the delinquency 
of witnesses, and especially the mode in 
which convictions had been obtained in 
the case of Holloway and Haggarty ; and 
he took an active part in obtaining the 
abolition of the blood-money system. On 
the death of Mr. Waithman in 1833, Mr. 
Harmer was unanimously elected alder- 
man of the Ward of Farringdon Without, 
when he relinquished his legal practice, 
worth 4000/. a year. He served the office 
of Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
1834, and during his year of office he 
showed himself a loyal man and a lover of 
order, when he offered to collect in per- 
son taxes which had been resisted. 

In the year 1840 it became his turn, as 
senior alderman below the chair, to be 
elected Lord Mayor ; but a strong feeling 
was excited by the respectable part of the 
_— press, in consequence of Alderman 

armer’s connexion with the Weekly Dis- 
patch, which then advocated opinions hos- 
tile to the religion and constitution of the 
state. At the election a poll was demanded, 
when Mr. Harmer polled 2,294, Ald. 
Thomas Johnson 2,713, and Ald. Pirie 
2,471. The two junior aldermen being 
returned by the Livery, the Court of Al- 
dermen elected Mr. Johnson as the senior 
alderman, and Mr. Harmer thought proper 
to resign his gown. Whatever temporary 
mortification he may have endured, he 
bore manfully ; and bis friends, at parting, 
presented him with a valuable testimonial 
of their regard. 

Mr. Harmer took a leading part in 
establishing the Royal Free Hospital in 
Greville-street ; and his presidency of the 
Newsvenders’ Benevolent Provident In- 
stitution was uniformly distinguished by 
liberal contributions to its funds. By his 
proprietorship of the Weekly Dispatch 
newspaper, as well as by his legal practice, 
he amassed a large fortune. 

He resided latterly at his mansion on 
the Thames near Greenhithe, named In- 
gress Park, which he erected chiefly of the 
stone removed from the old London 
Bridge. 





Mr. Harmer’s body was interred on the 
16th June at Kensal Green Cemetery. 

By his will Mr. Harmer disposed of 
40,000/. in various legacies, which included 
a liberal bequest to his grand-daughter. 
It was his original intention that the 
residue of his personal estate should be 
devoted to charitable objects upon a mag- 
nificent scale, to be instituted and founded 
by him. However, by a codicil, made 
only a few months before his death, he 
increased the legacies to 70,000/.; and 
the residue, which formed the bulk of his 
property, he has diverted from the benevo- 
lent channels he had previously designed 
it, and has left the whole of it to his grand- 
daughter, who was residing with him, and 
is his sole heir, and appointed residuary 
legatee. The amount of property of which 
he died possessed is not yet ascertained ; 
but it is spoken of as not likely to be esti- 
mated for probate duty below 300,000/. 





Rosert James Graves, M.D. 

March 20. to Merrion-square, Dublin, 
aged 56, Robert James Graves, M.D., 
M.R.I.A., formerly Professor of Insti- 
tutes of Medicine to the King and Queen’s 
College of Physicians in Ireland, Physi- 
cian to the Meath Hospital, &c., an hono- 
rary and corresponding Member of the 
Royal Medical Society of Berlin, of the 
Imperial Medical Society of Vienna, and 
of the Medico-Chirugical Societies of Ham- 
burgh, Tubingen, Bruges, Montreal, &c. 

This gentleman was the youngest son of 
one of the most distinguished Fellows of 
the University of Dublin, and the bright- 
est ornaments of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland, the very Rev. Richard Graves, 
D.D., Dean of Ardagh, well known as 
the author of a work on the Pentateuch. 
His cousin, the Rev. Charles Graves,D.D., 
F.T.C., has for several years filled the 
chair of mathematics in the University of 
Dublin with distinction. After having re- 
ceived a very careful preliminary educa- 
tion, young Graves was entered as a fellow- 
commoner in Trinity College, Dublin, and 
at once evinced abilities of a high order. 
Among a large number of candidates at a 
July entrance, he took the first place, and 
from this time maintained a high status in 
his class, having been a ‘‘ double-first’’ 
man almost in his entire undergraduate 
course. With two exceptions, he ob- 
tained the first prize in classics and sci- 
ence at every examination, and having put 
in every term-examination, and obtained 
a valdé in omnibus, he thus entitled bim- 
self to, and received, a gold medal, on 
taking his degree of Bachelor in Arts. 

Having determined to devote himself to 
medicine, Mr. Graves commenced his 
professional studies in Dublin, and laboured 
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with equal zeal and industry in the ac- 
quirement of medical knowledge, as he had 
done previously in his university career. 
The period of his studentship was one in 
many respects favourable to the develop- 
ment of youthful abilities, and the en- 
couragement of talents, accompanied by 
energy and ambition. A sound and me- 
thodic system of medical observation was 
beginning to be understood and cultivated 
in Ireland. Human anatomy was well 
and carefully taught, the value of post- 
mortem examination was to a considerable 
extent appreciated, and if no enlarged pa- 
thological views were yet promulgated, at 
least a rational system of morbid anatomy 
was preparing the way forthem. The ob- 
servation of the phenomena of disease was 
held essential, and everything in fact be- 
tokened an awakened activity in the medi- 
cal minds of the Irish metropolis. De- 
tached essays and papers on various medi- 
cal subjects had appeared from time to 
time from the Irish physicians and sur- 
geons, and attempts, hitherto unsuccessful, 
it is true, had been made to establish a 
periodical literature. Some medical so- 
cieties had been formed, and already many 
Irish names were well known in English 
and European schools. The period coin- 
cident with the date of Mr. Graves’s stu- 
dentship, however, was that which showed 
the most substantial promise for the future 
of the Irish school. In the year 1816, the 
Fellows and Licentiates of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland 
formed themselves into an association for 
the publication of “ Medical and Philoso- 
phical Intelligence, Hospital Reports, 
Morbid Histories, and other original pa- 
pers.’ In the transactions of this body 
many valuable communications have ap- 
peared. In the year 1817 we find the 
names of Drs. Cheyne, Edward Percival, 
Colles, and Todd* associated in the editor- 
ship of the ‘‘ Dublin Hospital Reports 
and Communications in Medicine and 
Surgery,’’ a publication which reached to 
five volumes, and which will bear com- 
parison with any medical literature of that 
period, for variety and extent of observa- 
tions, and the spirit of philosophic re- 
search evinced by the contributors to its 
pages. 

Such was the condition of the Irish 
Medical School at the date of Mr. Graves’s 
studentship. Eminently gifted as he was 
by nature, endowed with excellent abili- 
ties, remarkable powers of observation, 
and animated with high and noble views, 

* The father of the eminent Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology at King’s 
College. The Irish school had to deplore 
his too early loss in the year 1825. 


these influences must have had much 
weight in the formation and determination 
of his medical character, and, as the sequel 
of his career fully proved, he was not un- 
worthy to follow in the footsteps of such 
noble pioneers of science, and to carry out 
the good work they had commenced. He 
was himself also destined to be a reformer, 
and to have no inconsiderable share in 
establishing the reputation of the School 
of Dublin. 

Having graduated in medicine, Dr. 
Graves took the wise determination of 
visiting some of the chief schools of Eu- 
rope, and of thus extending the education 
he had received at home by familiarising 
himself with the modes of observation 
pursued elsewhere. After a short stay in 
London, where he studied under Sir Wm. 
Blizard and Dr. Robinson, he spent three 
years in visiting the chief Continental 
schools, among which may be mentioned 
those of Berlin, Géttingen, Hamburgh, 
Copenhagen, &c. Among the distinguished 
teachers with whom Dr. Graves was now 
brought into contact were Hufeland and 
Behrend, under whom he acquired that 
taste for the clinical study of disease, and 
the cultivation of pathology, which so 
strongly marked his subsequent career. 

In the year 1821 Dr. Graves settled in 
Dublin, and having succeeded, in con- 
junction with some other surgeons and 
physicians, in establishing a private school 
of medicine, and having also been elected 
one of the physicians of the Meath Hos- 
pital, he entered with great energy and 
zeal on the arduous career of a medical 
teacher. The school of which he was one 
of the founders, known as the Park-street 
School (now the site of St. Mark’s Op- 
thalmic Hospital), rapidly acquired a very 
high character. Here he first taught me- 
dical jurisprudence, subsequently patho- 
logical anatomy, but afterwards became 
associated with Doctor, now Sir Henry, 
Marsh, in the chair of Practice of Physic. 
The Meath Hospital, however, was the 
great theatre of his most important la- 
bours. Here he set himself vigorously to 
work to reform the existing system of 
medical education. Hitherto, the student 
had to depend on himself for the acquire- 
ment of a knowledge of disease. Boo 
were written, and lectures delivered, both 
of which avail but little without that actual 
practical knowledge of the varying phe- 
nomena of disease to be gained at the bed- 
side alone. Some years previously, it is 
true, Dr. Whitley Stokes had commenced 
the system of actually instructing the stu- 
dent by the bedside ; but it remained for 
Dr. Graves thoroughly to incorporate 
clinical instruction with the other elements 
of medical education, and to cause its im- 
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mense importance to be fully and gene- 
rally understood and recognised. He 
soon found apt and zealous pupils, and 
many of the best and most accomplished 
practitioners now in Ireland, England, the 
Colonies, and the public service, were then 
numbered among Dr. Graves’s class at the 
Meath Hospital, and many have lived to 
acknowledge with pleasure and pride the 
obligations they owed to his teachings, 
and the stimulus which his example lent 
to their exertions. Two among this num- 
ber were Dr. Richard Townsend and Dr. 
William Stokes—the former hurried away 
by an untimely death, the latter now 
Regius Professor of Physic in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin. 

The example of Dr. Graves, at this pe- 
riod, exercised the best influence on the 
medical youth of Dublin. His labours, 
however, were not confined to those of 
teaching. From an early stage in his 
medical career he evinced the highest 
talents for original observation, and the 
results of his inquiries began to appear in 
print, and to attract attention, from the 
masterly style of his delineations of dis- 
ease, his graphic manner, and the clear- 
ness, judgment, and decision with which 
his views were enunciated. 

Dr. William Stokes having graduated 
in Edinburgh, and having subsequently 
been appointed Dr. Graves’s colleague at 
the Meath Hospital, these two names are 
henceforth to be met with together as 
teachers and fellow-labourers in the field 
of original research. Under their joint 
editorship appeared the valuable series of 
Meath Hospital Reports, which have con- 
nected the name of this institution with 
the progress of Irish medicine during the 
last thirty years. 

In the year 1827, Dr. Graves was elected 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine to 
the King and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians in Ireland,—a chair which he con- 
tinued to fill for many years with great 
distinction. 

As a reformer in practice, Dr. Graves 
has done invaluable service; and in no 
respect more so than as regards the treat- 
ment of the typhus fever of Ireland. This 
disease, always endemic in the sister island, 
occasionally breaks forth as an epidemic 
visitation of the most fatal kind, and seve- 
ral years are popularly memorable as ‘‘ the 
fever years.’’ Such were 1817, 1822, and 
lastly 1846-47. Having enjoyed ample 
Opportunities of studying this fatal 
pestilence, Dr. Graves became not less 
distinguished as a practitioner than as a 
teacher and propagator of bold and en- 
lightened views in the treatment of fever ; 
and on no occasions were his clinigucs at 
the Meath Hospital better attended than 
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when it was known that fever was to be 
his theme. An intimate study of the dis- 
ease, and a careful observation of the 
alarming symptoms of early prostration so 
common in Irish typhus, convinced Dr. 
Graves of the error of the practice in 
vogue, which consisted chiefly in with- 
holding nourishment and administering 
purgatives. Against this system he took 
up arms, and waged a successful war, not, 
it may be imagined, without violent oppo- 
sition. His views, however, soon gained 
converts, and, aided by his colleague and 
other enlightened practitioners, the old 
plan gradually gave ground to the new. 
There was nothing in which Dr. Graves 
took more real pleasure and pride than in 
the changes in practice thus brought about. 
He said, “ Let them write it as my epitaph, 
that I fed fevers.”’ 

Did our limits permit, we could dwell 
at considerable length on other important 
principles of treatment advocated by Dr. 
Graves. We can only refer to his papers 
‘* On the Use of Tartar Emetic and Opium 
in the Delirium of Fever,’’ ‘‘ The Em- 
ployment of Acetate of Lead,’”’ &c. &c., 
all which will be found in his collected 
treatises on clinical medicine. 

Independently of the publication of his 
various detached papers and monographs, 
Dr. Graves lent valuable assistance to the 
establishment of a periodical medical lite- 
rature in Ireland. In the year 1830, the 
fifth and last volume of the “ Dublin Hos- 
pital Reports’’ was committed to his edi- 
torship by Dr. Cheyne. Two years sub- 
sequently, the Dublin Journal of Medical 
and Chemical Science, the predecessor of 
the Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medi- 
cine, was projected and established by Sir 
Robert Kane, then a student of medicine, 
and a pupil at the Meath Hospital. After 
the appearance of a few numbers, Drs. 
Graves and Stokes became associated in 
the editorship of the periodical, and Dr. 
Kane having been soon forced to resign 
his connexion with it by his increasing de- 
votion to chemical inquiry, it continued in 
the same hands till 1842. In the original 
and review department of this journal, Dr. 
Graves was a large and constant contri- 
butor. In the year 1843, appeared the 
first edition of his ‘‘ Clinical Lectures on 
the Practice of Medicine.” This work, 
which passed through a second edition, 
with much careful revision, and the addi- 
tion of much valuable matter under the 
hands of Dr. Neligan, in the year 1848, is 
well known to every clinical school in 
Europe. 

As a lecturer, Dr. Graves was distin- 
guished by a force and clearness of lan- 
guage, and an earnestness of manner, 
which irresistibly commanded attention, 
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while his fine person and noble features 
won the admiration of his hearers. His 
style as a writer was at once simple yet 
nervous, and full of graphic power; and 
his delineations of disease are among the 
most successful of modern medical com- 
positions. He was a strenuous advocate 
of the doctrine of contagion, and vigo- 
rously opposed the views advanced with 
regard to the non-contagious nature of 
cholera during its last outbreak. He was 
a firm supporter of the dignity and honour 
of his profession, and during many years 
enjoyed a large and lucrative practice. 
For some time past his health had been 
only indifferent, from attaeks of atonic 
gout, and his last illness was attended with 
considerable suffering, which was borne 
with Christian fortitude and complete re- 
signation.—A bridged from Medical Times 
and Gazette. 


N. C. Scatcuerp, Esa. F.S.A. 

Feb.16. At Morley house, near Leeds, 
aged 73, Norrison Cavendish Scatcherd, 
esq. barrister-at-law and F.S.A. 

This gentleman was descended from a 
family resident at Morley for several gene- 
rations, and was the eldest son of Watson 
Scatcherd, esq. a very successful member 
of the Northern bar, and during the latter 
part of his life a West-Riding magistrate 
and chairman of sessions. 

The gentleman now deceased was called 
to the bar by the Hon. Society of Gray’s 
Inn on the 28th Nov. 1806. He practised 
only for a very short time, and then be- 
took himself entirely to literature and an- 
tiquities. He published— 

The History of Morley and its surround- 
ing Villages. 1830. 8vo. 

Memoirs of the celebrated Eugene Aram, 
who was executed for the Murder of Da- 
niel Clark in 1759: with some account of 
his Family, and other particulars collected 
for the most part above thirty years ago. 
Two editions. 

Gleanings after Eugene Aram. 

A Treatise on Bridge Chapels ; includ- 
ing the History of the Chapel upon Wake- 
field Bridge. 

Mr. Scatcherd was also formerly a con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

His health had suffered considerably 
during the latter years of his life, which 
had interfered with his literary pursuits ; 
but he had the gratification to be elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on 
the 16th Jan. 1851. 


Rosert BAaLpwin SuLLIVAN, Esa. 

April 14. At Toronto, Upper Canada, 
Robert Baldwin Sullivan, esq. Judge of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench in that colony. 


Few men have played a more conspicuous 
part in the history of Upper Canada. He 
entered public life as a member of Sir F. 
Bond Head’s cabinet, after the resignation 
of the Baldwin-Ralph adminstration. His 
ability marked him for constant service, 
and he occupied a seat at the council board 
under Sir George Arthur, Lord Syden- 
ham, Sir Charles Bagot, and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe. He became Provincial Secre- 
tary when Messrs. Lafontaine and Baldwin 
assumed office, and was raised to the Bench 
in 1848, on the death of Justice Hager- 
man. In early life a Tory, in later years 
a Liberal, Mr. Sullivan always evinced a 
very high order of talent and maintained 
a spotless reputation for integrity. 


JosepH Corre, Esa. 

June 7. At his residence, Firfield-house, 
Knowle, near Bristol, in his 84th year, 
Joseph Cottle, esq. author of “ Recollec- 
tions of S. T. Coleridge.”’ 

Mr. Cottle was in early life a bookseller 
in Bristol; but quitted that business in 
the autumn of 1798, a few months after 
publishing the Lyrical Ballads of Cole- 
ridge. He had published Coleridge’s first 
volume of Poems in April 1796; and re- 
ceived the following acknowledgement 
written in a copy of the book :— 

Bristol, April 15, 1798. 

Dear Cottle.—On the blank leaf of 
my Poems I can most appropriately write 
my acknowledgements to you for your too 
disinterested conduct in the purchase of 
them. Indeed, if ever they should ac- 
quire a name and character, it might be 
said the world owed them to you. Had it 
not been for you, none perhaps of them 
would have been published, and some not 
written. 

Your obliged and affectionate friend, 

S. T. CoLeripGe. 

Mr. Cottle was himself the author of 
various works in prose and verse. Oneof 
the latter, The Fall of Cambria, gave oc- 
casion to Lord Byron for a satirical allu- 
sion, to which the connexion of the au- 
thor with the English bards of the Lake 
school was enough to expose him. 

Beotian Cottle, rich Bristowa’s boast, 
Imports old stories from the Cambrian coast. 

Mr. Cottle had an elder brother, Amos, 
who is also immortalised by Byron in 
another line— 

O Amos Cottle, Phoebus! what a name! 


Byron affected to be ignorant which of 
the two Cottles wrote the Fall of Cambria, 
though the name of Joseph is on its title- 
page. Amos was a classical scholar and a 
man of taste. He died in the year 1800, 
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Mons. C. L. Rotin. 

April 10. At Paris, aged 76, Mons. 
Charles Louis Rollin, an eminent Numis- 
matist. 

M. Rollin was born at Versailles in 
1777 ; and in early life saw some military 
service in Italy and Germany. In 1800 
he established himself as a money-changer 
in the Palais Royal at Paris, where he 
continued that business until the year 
1834. From the latter date he devoted 
himself entirely to dealing in coins, medals, 
and antiques. His collections were assi- 
duously visited by the most eminent nu- 
mismatists and archeologists in Europe— 
very frequently by the Duc de Blacas, the 
Duc de Luynes, the Baron Vincent, MM. 
Dupré, Durand, the celebrated Mionnet, 
Hennin, Millingen, Hauteroche, Tochon, 
Révil, and many other gentlemen well 
skilled in art, who always placed unlimited 
confidence in him. His conversation was 
always as agreeable as it was replete with 
sound information. Altogether, his pro- 
fessional reputation was perhaps more ex- 
tensive than that of any other of his col- 
leagues for the last half-century. He had 
two sons, one of whom, M. Camille Rol- 
lin, has been for many years his partner, 
and has now succeeded to his business. 

M. Rollin, though not the author of 
any separate work, contributed a few valu- 
able papers to periodicals. One of these, 
published in the Révue Numismatique in 
1841, is an elaborate view of the unpub- 
lished Gold Coins of the Emperors of 
Nicea during the occupation of Constan- 
tinople by the Crusaders from 1204 to 
1261. 

A Collection of Greek Coins, forming 
the Private Cabinet of Mons. Rollin, to- 
gether with some of his rare Quinarii and 
Aurei, and his very complete collection of 
medals and jettons relating to the French 
Revolution, and to the history of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte, has been sold in London 
by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on 
the 12th of July and four following days. 
To the preface of the catalogue, compiled 
by Mr. Joseph Curt, we are indebted for 
the foregoing particulars. 

A previous sale of coins belonging to 
the Messrs. Rollin took place in London 
in the summer of 1849. 





Signor B. SANGIOVANNI. 

April 13. At his residence in Brighton, 
aged 72, Signor Benedetto Sangiovanni. 

This self-taught artist was a native of 
Laurino, in the kingdom of Naples, and 
at an early age lost his father, who was a 
physician. When nineteen years of age, 
his house was attacked by brigands ; many 
of his friends were killed, his property 
burned, and he himself escaped with con- 





siderable difficulty ; and it is probable that 
this early violence laid the ground-work 
for the war of extermination which San- 
giovanni determinedly carried out against 
the brigands. Not long afterwards he was 
treacherously stabbed in the back, the 
weapon entering his right lung: this wound 
confined him to bed for many months. 
When Murat became King of Naples, 
Sangiovanni entered the army, and in Jan. 
1809, at the age of twenty-eight, he was 
appointed Captain of the Company of 
Laurino, in the first battalion of the pro- 
vincial legion of Cintra. While command- 
ing the military post of Alicosa, in April, 
1812, he successfully resisted two attacks 
from English cruisers, and in consequence 
received the appointment of Captain Com- 
mandant of the chosen companies of the 
district of Sala. In 1819 he had gained 
so much the respect and esteem of those 
in power, that he was deemed worthy of 
knighthood, and became a member of the 
Order of St. George. 

At this point, the successful career of 
Sangiovanni began to decline ; and the re- 
mainder of his life presents a hard struggle 
against persecution and misfortune. From 
dislike to the government of the Bourbons 
he engaged in completing the details of a 
formidable revolt among the Callone Mobili 
which he commanded. This conspiracy 
being betrayed to the government, San- 
giovanni was deprived of his honours, his 
pension as knight, and a large price was 
set upon his head. His haunts were well 
known to the peasants of the district; but, 
though to them the sum offered constituted 
a fortune, not one was found to betray the 
brave commander whom they all admired. 
For nearly three years he remained in con- 
cealment, during which time he suffered 
the extremes of privation and anxiety, 
menaced frequently by the horrors of 
starvation, and enduring sufferings under 
which any less energetic man must have 
succumbed. Eventually he succeeded in 
escaping, and arrived in London, where 
he found himself without money, without 
an occupation, not knowing a word of 
English, and too proud to apply for the 
pittance which benevolence had collected 
for the relief of the numerous refugees 
whom political storms had thrown on our 
coast. It was then that necessity induced 
him to put in practice an art which may 
be said to have lain dormant from his 
youthful years. He produced to the public 
some spirited groups having reference to 
his association with the brigands, and 
adopted the line in which he afterwards 
excelled, that of the delineations of ani- 
mals, making a place for himself in this 
style of sculpture, the vacancy in which it 
will be difficult to fill. In 1832, Sangio- 
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vanni took up his residence in Paris, where 
he lived quietly and modestly in the Rue 
de la Madelaine, making a living by his 
talent as a statuary. He had not remained 
there many months when the French go- 
vernment was induced, on calumnious mis- 
representations, to forward him a passport, 
by which he was commanded to quit Paris 
in 48 hours, and the territory of France 
in 20 days, leaving by way of Marseilles. 
In vain he requested an extension of time, 
urging theimpossibility of selling his models 
at so short a notice, even at a great sacri- 
fice. The only relaxation which he ob- 
tained was permission to leave France by 
Boulogne, and he again obtained a safe 
refuge in England. Some time after this 
he visited Florida, where he was kindly re- 
ceived by Achille Murat, who was esta- 
blished there, and who was very desirous 
that he should stay; he, however, soon 
returned to England, and laboured inces- 
santly at the art which became his sole 
support and dependence. He worked with 
great rapidity, and produced many models 
of a very superior order. About five years 
ago he had the misfortune of being run 
over by a carriage; his thigh was broken, 
and, as the bone never united, he was quite 
incapacitated from travelling. Soon after 
this he quitted London and settled perma- 
nently at Brighton. Some time ago the 
ban of exile had been removed, and he 
would probably have returned to his native 
country to end his days in peace, but for 
the infirmities which chained him to a spot. 
—Art-Journal. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Jan, 27. At Auckland, New Zealand, the Rev- 
John Frederick Churton, LL.B. Downing hall, 
Cambridge, Colonial Chaplain, and Minister of St. 
Paul’s, Auckland. He was formerly Perp. Curate 
of Threapwood, Flintshire, to which he was col- 
lated by the Bishop of Chester in 1831, and Even- 
ing Lecturer of Wrexham (1837). 

April 24. At Bedminster, Somerset, aged 24, 
the Rev. Fabian Corey Goulstone, of Gateshead, 
Durham. 

Lately. The Rev. William James Bennett, Perp. 
Curate of Mark, Somerset (1846). He was of St. 
Edmund hall, Oxford, B.A. 1840. 

The Rev. William Coward, M.A. Perp. Curate of 
Westoe, Durham (1830). 

The Rev. Ralph Errington, Vicar of Mitford 
(1844) and Perp. Curate of Widdrington (1828), 
Northumberland. 

May7. At Perry-hill House, Sydenham, aged 
63, the Rev. Frederick William Miller, of Corpus 
Christi college, Oxford, B.A. 1811, M.A. 1815. 

May 10. At the vicarage, Neston, Cheshire, 
aged 56, the Rev. Robert Yarker, M.A. He was 
appointed a Minor Canon of Chester in 1827, and 
collated by the Bishop to the perpetual curacy of 
St. Olave’s in that city in the same year ; which he 
relinquished for the vicarage of Neston, in the 
patronage of the Dean and Chapter, in 1847. 

May 11. At Washington, U.S. aged 46, the 
Rev. James Fletcher West, of Brasenose college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1829, M.A, 1831. 
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May 15. At Fordington, Dorset, aged 75, the 
Rev. Daniel Campbell, Rector of Crowcombe, So- 
merset (1827). 

May 18. At Bishop’s Burton, near Beverley, 
in his 62d year, the Rev. William Procter, B.C.L. 
Vicar of that parish. He was formerly Fellow of 
Catharine hall, Cambridge, where he .::.duated 
B.A. 1813, M.A. 1816. He was presented by the 
Duke of Northumberland in 1834 to the Perp. 
Curacy of Doddington, in Northumberland, and 
in 1841 to the vicarage of Bishop’s Burton, by the 
Dean and Chapter of York. 

May 23. At Oxford (at the residence of his late 
brother William Cleoburey, esq., see March, p. 
334), the Rev. John Cleoburey, Perp. Curate of Pid- 
dington, Oxfordshire, to which benefice he was 
elected by the parishioners in 1822. He was of 
Brasenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1813, M.A. 1816. 

May 25. At Middleton Cheney, Northampton- 
shire, the Rev. Samuel Hall, Rector of that parish, 
and Rural Dean of Brackley : and formerly Chap- 
lain to the Duke of Clarence. He was of Brasenose 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1810, M.A. 1812, B.D. 1820, 
and became Vice-President of that society, by 
which he was presented to the rectory of Middle- 
ton Cheney in 1831. 

At Godmanstone, Dorset, aged 80, the Rey, 
Matthew Vicars, Rector of that parish, and Perp. 
Curate of Nether Cerne (1843). 

In consequence of a fall from his gig, the Rev 
William Corbett Wilson, Vicar of Bozeat with 
Strixton, Northamptonshire (1825). He was of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, B.A. 1818, M.A. 
1824, 

May 26. At Barbados, West Indies, whither he 
went for the benefit of his health, aged 67, the 
Venerable James Lugar, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Demerara, where he had been a resident thirty 
years. He was brother of Messrs. R. and J. 
Lugar, of Ardleigh, Essex ; was of Sidney Sussex 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1822. 

At Southampton, aged 64, the Rev. F. Vincent, 
for nearly 29 years minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal French Church in that town. 

May 31. Aged 70, the Rev. Zownshend Selwyn, 
Canon of Gloucester, Rector of Kilmington, and 
Vicar of Milton Clevedon, Somerset. He was of 
Christchurch, Oxford, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1806 ; was 
presented to Milton Clevedon in 1811, by the Earl 
of Ilchester, and to Kilmington in 1837, by the 
Same patron. 

June 2. At Tillington, near Petworth, the Rev. 
William Ayling, Rector of Barlavington, Sussex, 
(1832). He was of University college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1815, M.A. 1817. 

June 3. At Cheltenham, aged 37, the Rev. 
William Awbery Phelp, late Vicar of Stanwell, 
Middlesex. He was of Trinity college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1787, M.A. 1799, and was presented to Stan- 
well in 1792 by the Lord Chancellor. 

June6. In Dublin, aged 34, the Rev. A. H. 
Manning, late Curate of Burton, Sysonby and 
Welby, Leic. and of the Hamlets, Melton Mowbray. 

Aged 62, the Rev. Edward Ramsden,of Jumples 
House, near Halifax, Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Bradshaw (1839), Yorkshire. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820. 

June7. At Barnet, Herts, at an advanced age, 
the Rev. Birkett Dawson, many years Curate of 
Sunderland. 

At Bath, aged 43, the Rev. Edward Tottenham, 
B.D. Canon of Wells, and Perp. Curate of Laura 
Chapel, Bath. He wasa native of the south of 
Ireland, and ascholar of Trinity college, Dublin. 
He became the minister of Laura chapel in 1840, 
and was nominated to a prebend of Wells in 1841. 
He was a very eloquent preacher and a zealous 
Protestant, and was the senior honorary secretary 
to the united Societies for the Promotion of Scrip- 
tural Education in Ireland. His body was in- 
terred at the Abbey cemetery, Lyncombe. 

June 8. At Christ’s Hospital (of scarlet fever), 
aged 35, the Rev. John Collingwood, one of the 
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Classical Masters. He was of Pembroke college, 
Oxford, B.A. 1842, M.A. 1844. 

The Rev. Taylor White, Vicar of Norton Cuck- 
ney, Notts. (1843). He was of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1851. 

At Wellington, Somerset, aged 76, the Rev. 
John Pring, of Stanbrook House, Bristol. He was 
of Magdalene hall, Oxford, B.A. 1801. 

June9. At Southsea, aged 89, the Rev. Kenrick 
Francis Saunders, of Merton college, Oxford, B.A. 
1786, M.A. 1789. 

June 10. At Racket hall, Roscrea, the Rey. 
Frederick Bridge, Curate of St. George’s, Dublin. 

June ll. At his official residence, the Rev. 
James Dunne, for twenty-four years Chaplain of 
the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, and formerly 
Chaplain of the flag-ship of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clarence. He was of Worcester college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1803, M.A. 1809. 

At Hillington, Norfolk, aged 75, the Rev. Robert 
Hales, Rector of Hillington (1822) and Vicar of 
Hemsby (1805), Norfolk, and Rector of Hemings- 
well (1815), Suffolk. He was of St. John’s college, 

dge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804. 

At Little Bookham, Surrey, aged 53, the Hon. 
and Rev. Arthur Philip Perceval, Rector of East 
Horsley in that county, and brother to the present 
Earl of Egmont. He was the fifth son of Charles- 
George second Lord Arden, by Margaretta-Eli- 
zabeth, eldest daughter of Sir Thomas Spencer 
Wilson, Bart. He was of All Souls’ college, Ox- 
ford, B.A. 1820, B.C.L. 1824 ; and was collated to 
the rectory of East Horsley by Archbishop Man- 
ners-Sutton in 1824. He was formerly one of 
Her Majesty’s Chaplains, and resigned that ap- 
pointment in 1850. He married in 1825 Char- 
lotte-Anne, eldest daughter of the late Hon. and 
Rev. Augustus George Legge, Chancellor of 
Winchester and Rector of Wonston and North 
Waltham, Hants. (uncle to the present Earl of 
Dartmouth), and by that lady, who survives him, 
he had a numerous family. It appeared at a Co- 
roner’s inquest that the deceased had for some 
time laboured under strange delusions, and had 
taken a large quantity of laudanum, which caused 
his death. Verdict, ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 

June 14. At Sopworth House, Wilts, aged 88, 
the Rev. Robert Trotman Coates, Rector of that 
place and of Steeple Langford, and Chaplain to 
the Duke of Beaufort. He was formerly Fellow of 
Corpus Christi college, Oxford, B.A. 1785, M.A. 
1789, B.D. 1798; he was presented to Steeple 
Langford by that society in 1802, and to Sopworth 
in 1809 by the Duke of Beaufort. 

June 16. At Burleydam, near Combermere 
Abbey, the Rev. William Cotton, LL.B. brother to 
Lord Viscount Combermere. He was the second 
son of Sir Robert Salusbury Cotton, Bart. by 
Frances, youngest dau. and coheir of James Rus- 
sell Stapleton, esq.; and was of Trinity hall, Cam- 
bridge, LL.B. 1801. He was unmarried. 

June \7. At Weston super Mare, aged 69, the 
Rev. John Pope Cox, Rector of St. Ervan, Corn- 
wall (1851). He was of Magdalene hall, Oxford, 
B.A. 1831. 

At Somerton, Suffolk, in his 88th year, the Rey. 
John Maddy, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, Canon of Ely, and Rector of Somerton, 
Stansfield, Hartest, and Boxted, four adjoining 
parishes. Few men have been more successful 
in their career than the deceased. After having 
received his education at Jesus’ college, Oxford, 
(where he graduated B.A. 1788, M.A. 1791, B. 
and D.D. 1812), he accompanied (we believe) a 
near relative from Herefordshire to London to 
seek their fortunes. At first he was far out- 
stripped by his companion, who in a few years 
amassed in trade a sum of 40,000/., whilst Mr. 
Maddy’s whole subsistence for a while was a 
curacy at half a guinea a week. In course of 
time, however, he became much patronised by the 
nobility and gentry of the metropolis, who en- 
trusted him with the education of their sons at 
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their own houses; and this emploment became 
so lucrative that he has been heard within a few 
years to say that he earned by it eighty pounds a 
week, and that he got more by his teaching than 
(with all his preferment) he ever did by his preach- 
ing. One of his pupils was the late Marquess of 
Downshire, to whom belonged the advowson of 
Somerton, and to this noble Lord and others 
of his friends in early life he owed the appoint- 
ments which he held. He was instituted to Somer- 
ton in 1799, to Hartest with Boxted (in the gift of 
the Crown) in 1819, and to Stansfield (in the gift 
of the Lord Chancellor) in 1820. He was admitted 
ad eundem gradum at Cambridge Dec. 10, 1835. 
His first wife, to whom he was united whilst yet a 
curate, and with whom he had to practise the 
strictest economy, was descended from Hyde Earl 
of Clarendon. By her he had several children, of 
whom two daughters only survive. The younger 
of them is married to the Hon. Mr. Upton, nephew 
to the late Marchioness of Bristol, by whom she 
had a son, born so recently as April last. Dr. 
Maddy married a second time in the year 1831. 
It is a remarkable circumstance that the duration 
of the two last incumbencies of Somerton amounts 
to exactly a century, that of the Rev. Arthur 
Coham having lasted forty-six, and that of Dr. 
Maddy fifty-four years. 

June 18. At Barwell, Leic. aged 85, the Rev. 
George Mettam, Rector of that parish, and Vicar 
of Arnesby. He was of Merton college, Oxford, 
B.A. 1790, M.A. 1793. He was instituted to Bar- 
well, which was in his own patronage, and worth 
nearly 1,0007. per annum, in 1803; and presented 
to Arnesby in 1820. 

June 19. At Holt, Norfolk, aged 52, the Rev. 
Humfrey Jackson, Rector and Rural Dean of Holt. 
He was formerly Fellow of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1823, M.A. 
1826, B.D. 1833, and was presented to his living by 
that society in 1837. Mr. Jackson committed 
suicide. 

At Oxford, the Rev. John Mavor, Rector of 
Hadleigh, Essex. He was a son of the well-known 
Wm. F. Mavor, LL.D. Rector of Woodstock, and 
author of the [Spelling Book, and many educa- 
tional works ; and was formerly of Lincoln college, 
Oxford, by which society, having graduated B.A. 
1806, M.A. 1808, B.D. 1816, he was in 1825 pre- 
sented to the perpetual curacy of Forest Hill, in 
Oxfordshire, and in 1825 to the Rectory of Had- 
leigh, in Essex. He died in his cell on the debtor 
side of the Oxford county gaol. An inquest was 
held on the body, when it appeared that deceased 
had been confined in this gaol for debt for upwards 
of nine years ; that he refused to receive the gaol 
allowance of food, and subsisted entirely on the 
bounty of his friends, whose subscriptions were 
doled out to him to procure what was necessary. 
He had for a long time laboured under illness, but 
invariably refused to see the medical attendant at 
the gaol, and has occasionally refused to touch any 
food for two or three days together. His living in 
Essex, worth about 450/. per annum, was seques- 
tered about about ten years ago to pay his debts, 
and had he lived until October next it would have 
been cleared and restored to him. 

In London, the Rev. William Dixson Rangeley, 
Rector of Grimstone, Norfolk. He was formerly 
Fellow and tutor of Queen’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1830, M.A. 1833, B.D. 
1846 ; and he was presented to his living by that 
society in the last named year. 

June 21. At Forton, Staff. the Rev. John Fenton 
Fletcher-Boughey, Rector of that place. He was 
the second son of the late Sir John Fenton 
Boughey, Bart. of Aqualate, in the same county, 
by Henrietta-Dorothy, eldest danghter of Sir John 
Chetwode, of Oakley, co. Stafford, Bart. He was 
of Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836, 
and was presented to his living by his brother the 
present Baronet. 
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DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Jan. 29. In South Australia, aged 31, Henry- 
Ezra, son of Henry Ezra Suggate, esq. surgeon 
R.N. of Greenwich. 

Feb.1. At Auckland, New Zealand, Capt. Ed- 
ward Parker. 

Feb. 14. At Adelaide, South Australia, aged 25, 
Edmund, second son of the late Wm. Day, esq. of 
Hadlow House, Sussex. 

Feb. 20. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 21, 
Thomas Weatherill, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Weatherill, esq. of Busby House, near Stokesley. 

Of paralysis of the brain, Pierce Mahony, esq. 
Clerk of the Crown in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
in Ireland. 

March .._ At Tinana, Maryboro’, aged 38, John 
Carne Bidwill, esq. Commissioner of Crown Lands, 
and Chairman of the Bench of Magistrates for the 
district of Wide Bay, New South Wales, eldest son 
of Joseph G. Bidwill, merchant, of Exeter. 

At Sydney, New South Wales, George Boulder- 
son, merchant, youngest son of the late Capt. 
John Boulderson, of Falmouth, Cornwall. 

Marchi. At Sydney, aged 20, Robert-Wardell, 
youngest son of C. F. Priddle, esq. 

March 6. At Sydney, Louisa, wife of John Bell, 
esq. dau. of the late Jethro Coleman, esq. of How- 
land-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

March 11. At Armagh, in his 74th year, Capt. 
Flack. He was present in several of the battles of 
the Peninsula, and was several times severely 
wounded. 

March 12. At Melbourne, N.S.W. aged 17, Ed- 
ward-Waldron-Vincent, fourth son of the late 
Rev. Hy. Budd, Rector of White Roothing, Essex. 

March 20. At Donabow, in Burmah, of wounds 
received in action on the 19th, Capt. William 
Peter Cockburn, 18th (Royal Irish) Regt. 

Lately. At Calcutta, of cholera, Mr. F. J. 
Siddons, superintendent of the electric telegraph, 
a gentleman well known for his scientific and lite- 
rary attainments. 

April 6. At Soorool, Bengal, aged 28, Henrietta- 
Eleanor, wife of George Sibley, esq. 

April 15. In Tavistock-square, of dropsy in the 
chest, aged 88, John Cranage, esq. He was the 
son of Thomas Cranage, esq. formerly of Hunger- 
ford-wharf, coal-merchant, and of Northumber- 
land-street, and afterwards of Camberwell-grove. 
His mother died in 1799, and his father in 1820. 
In 1799 Mr. John Cranage married Miss Caroline 
Turner of Redlands, near Bristol, and on the same 
day her sister, Miss Turner, was married to Tho- 
mas Mott, esq. of Manchester. His sister, Miss 
Cranage, was married in 1796 to the Rev. James 
Adams, Fellow of New college, Oxford, and Rector 
of Castleton. Mr. Cranage lost his wife, by whom he 
had no children, in 1850. He was for many years 
one of the directors, and occasionally treasurer, of 
the Westminster Fire Insurance, and for above 
fifty years one of the managers and a liberal 
benefactor to the Royal Humane Society; and 
was highly respected by a large circle of friends. 

April 17. On the voyage from San Francisco to 
Rio de Janeiro, aged 35, Edwin, eighth son of 
Major Parkes, esq. of Wentsland, near Pontypool. 

April 21. At Fethard, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Ross Gore, C.B. barrack-master. He entered the 
army in 1800 as Ensign in the 32d Foot; became 
Lieut. 89th Foot 1803, Captain 7th garrison bat- 
tallion 1806, in 89th Foot 1807, brevet Major 1819, 
and was placed on half-pay of 3d Foot in 1835, 
He has left a wife and nine children. 

April 23. At Bosvathick, Cornwall, aged 25, 
Henry Barely Boxer, R.N. late of H.M.S. Alarm, 
son of the late Comm. Wm. Boxer, R.N. 

At Singapore, aged 29, Lieut. Guy Colin Camp- 
bell, of H.M. ship Bittern, son of the late Sir Guy 
Campbell. 

April 26. At the Mauritius, Augustus Carter, 
esq. son of Edward John Carter, esq. of Theakston 
Hall, Yorkshire. 
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April 29. At Calcutta, Rachael-Susan, wife of 
James Cosserat, esq. late of Torquay. 

On board the ship Coldstream, off the mouth of 
the Ganges, aged 15, Arthur, youngest son of the 
late Wm. Dampier, esq. of Bruton, Som. 

April 30. In India, aged 23, E. M. R. Stapylton, 
Lieut. 10th Hussars. 

At Point de Galle, Lieut. R. W. Wheatstone, 
7th Bombay Native Inf. 

May 3. In Upper Brook-st. Rebecca, widow of 
Capt. Robert Cutts Barton, R.N. of Borough, co. 

von, 

May 4. At Candy, Ceylon, Francis Hubble 
Douce, esq. Lieut. H.M. 37th Regt. youngest son 
of Wm. Henry Douce, esq. of Brompton, Middlx. 

At Dominica, at the house of John Palmer, esq 
Colonial Treasurer, his sister, Mary Anne Palmer. 

May .. Near New York, Charlotte, widow of 
James Gardner, esq. one of the oldest Welsh resi- 
dents of that city,a lady much esteemed for her 
general urbanity and philanthropy. She was the 
sister of the gallant Sir Thomas Picton, and was 
born at Poyston near Picton Castle. She has left 
ason John Picton Beate, late Major in H.M. 21st 
Regt., and a grandson, Thomas Picton, editor of 
the New York Sachem. 

May 12. A* Kurrachee, Scinde, aged 22, Lieut. 
Corbett Edwards, of the 64th Regt. son of S. Price 
Edwards, esq. collector H.M. Customs, Dublin. 

May 17. In Dominica, Mary ; and, on the 20th, 
Aphra-Maria, only daus. of John Palmer, esq. Co- 
lonial Treasurer. 

May 18. At Grenada, W.I., George Innes, esq. 
Capt. R. Art. son of the late Colonel Innes. 

May 20. At Wragby, Linc. aged 50, Isabella, 
relict of John Dethick Crommelin, Capt. Bengal 
Horse Art. 

May 26. At Dublin, William Edward Ashley, 
esq. First Clerk in the Inland Department of the 
Gen. Post Office. 

May 28. At Port-au-Prince, Hayti, William- 
Fitzwilliam youngest son of Lieut. Wentworth, 
R.N. Resident Agent for Transports at Deptford. 

May 29. At Queenstown, aged 89, John Therry, 
esq. late Commissioner and Chairman of the 
Board of Excise in Ireland. 

May 30. At Florence, Christine-Aurora, wife 
of John Redman Ord, esq. 

May 31. At Otterville, Canada, aged 40, St. 
George, second son of the late Rev. John Bullock, 
Rector of Radwinter. 

June... In Antigua, aged 27, R. P. Deakins, 
esq. Staff Assistant Surgeon of her Majesty’s Forces, 
son of the late W. Deakins, esq. of Buckingham 
Gate, Westminster, and cousin of E. Deakins, esq. 
of Bicester. 

June 1. At his residence, Mount Errol, near 
Dublin, aged 72, Sir Richard Baker, alderman of 
that city. He was the eldest son of John Baker, 
esq. of Totnes, and was an army and navy clothier. 
He was sheriff of Dublin in 1833, and then re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood ; and was elected 
Alderman in 1838. He married in 1814 the dau. 
of Alderman Morrison, of Dublin. 

June 3. Near Tiverton, Devon, William Blan- 
chard Coward, esq. late of De Beauvoir-square, 
Kingsland, surgeon. 

June5. At East View, near Sheffield, by his 
own hand, aged 44, Mr. Charles Atkin, junior part- 
ner of the firm of Broadhead and Atkin, manu- 
facturers of Britannia metal and silver-plated 
goods, Sheffield. For some time past he had been 
in a melancholy state of mind concerning some 
partnership misunderstandings, and the great ex- 
pense he was incurring in the erection of a country 
residence. Verdict, Insanity. 

Off St. Helena, on board the barque Adelaide, 
T. Coffin, esq. surgeon, late of Exeter. 

At Leytonstone, aged 48, John Rollo Johnston, 
esq. late of the 93d Highland Regiment, and 
youngest surviving son of James Johnston, esq. 
of Kincardine Castle, Perthshire. 

June7. Aged 85, Mary, relict of Wm. Holmes, 
M.D. surgeon of the 14th Light Dragoons. 
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At the Vicarage, Goxhill, co. Linc. aged 88, 
Mary, relict of Capt. Littlewood, of Cinderhill 
House, near Huddersfield, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Robert Hodson, M.A. Rector of Huntingdon 
and Preb. of Lincoln. 

At Berwick, Isabella, widow of Robert Marshall, 
esq. 

Aged 65, Mrs. Catherine Richardson, proprie- 
tress of the Berwick Advertiser. 

June 8. At Folkestone, Kent, aged 88, Mrs. 
Mary Webster. 

June 9. On his passage from India, by the Tra- 
falgar, after 31 years’ service, aged 47, Lieut.-Col. 
Michael Davies, of the 11th Madras N. Inf. son of 
the Rev. Simon Davies, late Rector of Macroom, 
co. of Cork, Ireland. 

At Southampton, aged 17, James-Chambers, son 
of William Chambers Hunter, esq. 

Anna-Venture, wife of John Meeson, esq. of 
Grays, Essex. 

At Howard, near Stratton, Cornwall, aged 79, 
Jane, relict of Thomas Shephard, esq. 

At Vienna, Count Francis Stadion, of a para- 
lytic affection, brought on by the excessive anxiety 
and fatigue which as Minister of the Home De- 
partment he underwent in the year 1848. 

June 10. At Stockwell, aged 72, Sarah-Eliza- 
beth, wife of B. Lacy, esq. of West Smithfield. 

At Malvern, aged 23, Edward Augustus, fourth 
son of G. F. Muntz, esq. M.P. 

At Reading, aged 77, James Saunders, esq. 

At Portsea, aged 65, Lieut. Robert Strickland 
Thomas, R.N. He entered the service 1805, served 
for nine years on full-pay, and was made Lieut. 
in 1815. 

At Brussels, aged 14, Isabella-Anne, only dau. 
of Colonel Horatio Walpole, late 39th Regt. 

June il, At Cheltenham, aged 37, Helen, dau. 
of John Brown, esq. of Dundee. 

At Rickinghall, aged 49, Miss Mary Finch, who 
had for six years lived alone, keeping six or seven 
cats, which were her only companions. Although 
she had property sufficient to enable her to live 
respectably, she had not allowed herself common 
necessaries, and her end was hastened from want. 

At Needham-market, Ann, relict of the Rev. 
Robert Marriott, formerly Fellow of Caius college, 
Cambridge, and Rector of Broadway, Dorsetshire. 

In Hyde-park-square, George Pywell, esq. for- 
merly of Somerby Hall, Leicestershire. 

At South Field, Romanby, near Northallerton, 
aged 76, Edward Squire, esq. 

Aged 73, Mary, relict of Richard Stephenson, 
esq. of York. 

June 12. In Cumming-st. Pentonville, Eliza, 
wife of Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. 

At Carsewell, Richard Roe Bignell, Capt. R.M. 

At Cileain Vicarage, Flintshire, aged 28, Jane- 
Catherine-Maria, wife of the Rev. Brabazon Hal- 
lowes. 

At Goring Heath, Oxon, aged 19, Emily-Geor- 
giana, dau. of the Rev. R. T. Powys. 

At Kensington, aged 78, Harry, the last surviv- 
ing son of the late Charles Robertson, esq. of Kin- 
deace, Ross-shire. 

At Southsea, aged 90, Mrs. Hannah Stratton. 

June 13. At Paris, Mary-Harriet. eldest child of 
Sir Thomas Neville Abdy, Bart. of Albyns, Essex. 

At Pontefract, aged 23, Mary, wife of William 
Allen, esq. Wink House, Frickley-Cum-Clayton, 
near Doncaster. 

At Plymouth, Rosa, youngest dau. of Richard 
Gatcombe, esq. grand-dau. of the late John Harts- 
well Moore, esq. and great-grand-dau. of John 
Russell Moore, esq. of Cadeleigh Court, Devon, 
who was allied to the illustrious house of Russell. 

In Norland-sq. Notting-hill, aged 73, Jane-El- 
wood, relict of the Rev. Thomas Domville Har- 
dinge, T.C.D. of Dundrum Castle, co. Dublin. 

Aged 88, Michael Prendergast, esq. of Kentish 
Town. 

Aged 46, William Ramshay, esq. barrister-at- 
law, and late Judge of the County Court, Liver- 
pool, from which office, it will be recollected, he 
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was required to retire in consequence of some 
arbitrary and eccentric demonstrations of autho- 
rity. He was called to the bar Nov. 22, 1833, and 
went the Northern Circuit. : 

At High Wycombe, aged 19, Lucy-Jane, wife of 
Thomas John Reynolds, esq. and dau. of John 
Nash, esq. High Wycombe. 

At Kidlington, Oxf. aged 77, Frances, relict of 
the late Rey. Thomas Symonds, Vicar of Eyn- 
sham. 

At Annery House, North Devon, aged 82, Wil- 
liam Tardrew, esq. 2 magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieut. for Devonshire, and Major of North Devon 
Yeomanry Cavalry. He married in 1818, Louisa, 
sister of Henry Hole, esq. of Ebberly House, near 
Great Torrngton. 

At St. Mary Church, near Torquay, aged 77, 
Miss Ward. 

June 14. At Greenville, co. Westmeath, Asshe- 
ton Bickerstaff, esq. 

At Quendon Hall, Essex, the seat of her ancient 
family, aged 81, Mrs. Anne Cranmer. 

At Highweek, Devon, aged 18, Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Major-Gen. Fagan, Bengal Army. 

Of consumption, Mr. Fitzwallynge, who wrote as 
* The Spirit of the Turf,” in the Sun newspaper. 

On board the Barrackpore, aged 36, William 
Walker Heap, esq. late of the Stock Exchange. 

Mrs. Leake, widow of F. G. Y. Leake, esq. of 
Yaxley Hall, Suffolk. 

At his sister’s residence in Preston, co. Lanc. 
aged 52, Thomas Mee Lowndes, esq. M.A. F.S.A. 
of Potterton, co. Derby, and Eaton-pl. Belgrave-sq. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar at the Middle Temple, Nov. 24, 
1826 ; subsequently to which date he changed his 
name from Gorst to Lowndes. 

In London, Aun-Elizabeth, widow of Capt. 
Ryder Minster, R.N. eldest dau. and co-heiress of 
the late John Stowe, esq. of Ryton Grove, Durham. 

At the Firs, aged 84, John William Wright, esq. 
owner of Eyam Hall, co. of Derby, the ancient 
residence of the family. 

June 15. At Bridgwater, Mary, wife of Henry 
Axford, esq. eldest dau. of the late Rev. Henry 
Parsons, Rector of Goathurst. 

Anna, wife of the Rev. T. R. Barker, of Bir- 
mingham, dau. of the late John Webb, esq. proc- 
tor, Doctors’ Commons. 

At Carsewell, Richard Roe Bignell, Capt. R.M. 

At Gourock, N.B. aged 75, John Campbell, esq. 

At Newton Abbot, Devon, aged 75, Elizabeth- 
Sophia, relict of John Campbell, esq. Consul- 
General for Denmark. 

On board H.M.S. London, on her voyage from 
Lisbon, the First Lieut., Wellesley Pole Chapman. 
The ship was in tow of the Imperieuse screw 
frigate, when the cable suddenly snapped, and, 
flying back, killed Mr. Chapman and six men, 
wounding nine others. 

At Belmont, near Doncaster, aged 39, Samuel- 
Alexander, eldest son of the late Rev. Alexander 
Cooke, of Loversall. 

At his father’s residence at Dorchester, having 
arrived only a few days from India, aged 29, 
Lieut. J. H. Firth, of the Bengal army. 

At Brixton, aged 81, Sarah, relict of Joseph 
Freeman, esq. formerly of Millbank-st. Westmr. 

Aged 79, Peter Pariss, esq. of Priory-road, 
Wandsworth, and of the firm of Peter Pariss and 
Son, Battersea-fields. 

At Dublin, Dr. Edward Auriol Robertson, eldest 
son of Dr. Henry Robertson, of Boulogne. 

Aged 33, Mr. Henry C. M. Stead, surgeon, Har- 
rogate. 

In Yorkshire, aged 27, Walter Butler Clarke 
Southwell Wandesforde, youngest son of the Hon. 
Charles B. C. S. Wandesforde, of Kirklington 
Hall, Yorkshire, and Castlecomer, Ireland (uncle 
to the Marquess of Ormond), by his first wife Lady 
Sarah Butler, 4th dau. of Henry-Thomas 2d Earl 
of Carrick. 

At Masham, at an advanced age, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Samuel Wrather, esq. 
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June 16. At Falmouth, aged 60, William An- 
gove, esq. R.N. 

In Gough-square, London, Samuel Bell, esq. 
fox _—— years a receiver of fee-farm and crown 
rents. 

At Rayne, Essex, aged 91, Charlotte, relict of 
the Rev. W. J. Carless, of Felstead, Essex. 

At Bruce-grove, Tottenham, aged 84, Mary, re- 
lict of William Janson, esq. 

At Bury, aged 81, Emma, relict of William 
Kitchener, esq. of Finsbury-place, London, and 
niece of William Buck, esq. formerly of Bury. 

At Hastings, James Wilmot Lush, esq. of Mont- 
pellier House, South Lambeth. 

At Purton House, Wilts, aged 25, Mr. John 
Milroy, of Rhymney Iron Works, South Wales. 

At Saltash, aged 66, James Pyper, esq. His 
body was removed to Falmouth for interment. 

At the Poplars, Shepherd’s Bush, aged 65, Jo- 
seph Simpkin, esq. late of Portman-st. London. 

June 17. At Cheshunt, Mrs. Price, of Upper 
Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. eldest dau. of the late 
Joseph Batho, esq. 

At Salisbury, aged 86, George Brown, esq. 

At Edinburgh, Hester, widow of James Duncan, 
for some time Master of the Trinity House, 
Leith. 

Aged 77, Miss Greene, of Norfolk-sq. Brighton. 

At Bedale, Elizabeth, wife of Chas. Thos. Her- 
ring, esq. solicitor. 

At Edinburgh, Miss Susan Maxwell, youngest 
sister of the late Sir William Maxwell, of Mon- 
reith, Bart. 

At Gravesend, Susannah, widow of Lieut. Ed- 
mund Oakes, R.N. 

At Dundee, Mrs. Janet Walker, widow of Andrew 
Pitcairn, esq. of Pitcullo, Fifeshire. 

At Kingsland, Elizabeth-Talbot, relict of Fre- 
deric Charles Thomas, esq. and eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. J. P. Rose, of Islington. 

At Upper Holloway, aged 82, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Tuely. 

At Haslar Hospital, of concussion of the brain, 
caused by a fall from the mast of H.M.S. La Hogue, 
aged 15, Arthur-Herbert, third son of the Rey. 
Richard Tyacke, Vicar of Padstow, Cornwall. 

At the Terrace, Walworth, aged 61, Marian- 
Jemima, wife of F. Vining, esq. 

At Whalley Abbey, Lanc. aged 61, Capt. Whitle, 
late of the 59th Regiment. 

June 18. At the residence of the Danish Lega- 
tion, his Excellency M. de Bille, Danish Minister 
at this court, where he succeeded Count Revent- 
low, who died about two years ago when on a tour 
in Scotland. 

Aged 70, Miss Mary Bloxsidge, of the Butts, 
Warwick. 

At Chatham, aged 78, Edward Brock, esq. 

At Rock Park, Cheshire, John R. Campbell, esq. 
formerly of Buenos Ayres. 

At Dalston, aged 28, John Gibson, surgeon, last 
surviving son of the late William Gibson, esq. of 
Change-alley. 

In John-st. Bedford-row, Joseph Goodeve, esq. 
solicitor, only son of the late Joseph Goodeve, esq. 
of Gosport. 

At Exeter, from general paralysis, aged 32, 
Henry John McDougall, surgeon, late of Henri- 
etta-st. Cavendish-sq. 

At Bedford, Miss Mary Palmer, sister of the late 
Wm. Palmer, esq. of Bedford. 

June 19. Aged 67, Thomas Bailey, esq. of Aig- 
burth Old Hall, near Liverpool. 

At Springfield, near Shepton Mallet, aged 33, 
Ellen-Mary, wife of William Hole Bethel, esq. 

At Brixworth, aged 38, William Ekins, esq. 

Aged 28, William, eldest surviving son of Ste- 
= Hargraves, esq. of Rock House, Settle, York- 
shire. 

Mary-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Robert 
B. C. L. Jenkins, esq. of Charlton-hill, Salop. 

At Old Hall, Kirkleatham, aged 64, Colonel 
Forbes Macbean, late of the Royal Artillery. He 

served at Waterloo, 
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At Orchardton, aged 74, Col. Christopher Max- 
well, of Orchardton, late of the 30th Regt. 

At Sharpham, Devon, aged 5, John-Oxley, eldest 
son of John Oxley Parker, esq. of Woodham Mor- 
timer Place, Essex, and grandson of Richard 
Durant, esq. of Sharpham. 

At Brandeston, Ann, relict of the Rev. Stephen 
Stafford, formerly of Cromer, Norfolk, and mother 
to Mrs. Gleed, of Hoo-hall, Suffolk. 

June 20. At Hammersmith, aged 32, Henry T. 
Lucas Byne, esq. surgeon, late of Marlborough, 
eldest son of Ralph Byne, esq. and grandson of the 
late Rev. Henry Byne, formerly Rector of Car- 
shalton, Surrey. 

William Connolly, esq. an eminent wine-mer- 
chant in Dublin. He committed suicide by hang- 
ing himself from one of the beams in his stores at 
the North Lots. 

Darkey - Knight, widow of John Albion Cox, 
esq. of Dorchester, and eldest dau. of the late 
Richard Sayers, esq. of Greenwood, co. Dublin. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Emily-Frances, second dau. 
of the Rev. S. W. Dowell, Vicar of Gosfield, Essex. 

At Bournemouth, Mary, second dau. of the 
Dowager Lady Erskine. 

At Clapham-rise, George Fenner, esq. of the 
Queen’s Remembrancer’s Office. 

In Eaton-sq. the Hon. Malcolm Stewart, infant 
son of the Earl of Galloway. 

Aged 69, Mary-Ann, relict of Lewis Leslie, esq. 
of Upper Mall, Hammersmith. 

At the Droitwich Saline Baths, Mr. Thomas 
Loynes, an aged gentleman, of Birmingham. He 
died from suffocation in a bath, in consequence 
of turning on the tap of hot water and losing his 
power to turn it off again by fainting or other 
sudden seizure. 

At Brentwood, aged 20, Barry, son of Dr. Marsh. 

At Kreutznach, Germany, Maria-Alston, wife of 
Capt. Newell, R.N. 

At Folkestone, Sarah-Maria, fourth dau. of the 
late R. J. Peck, esq. surgeon, Newmarket. 

At Maidstone, aged 58, William Gurden Peene, 
esq. M.D. Cantab. 

At Bury, in his 75th year, Mr. William Pente- 
ney, formerly of the 3lst Regt. of Infantry. Wil- 
liam Penteney must be reckoned amongst the no- 
tabilities of the town of Bury, of which he was a 
native, being one of the two men who entered the 
magazine on fire at St. Helier’s, Jersey, in the year 
1804, and quenched the flames with water handed 
to them by an officer from without, Penteney car- 
rying out in his hands a box of cartridges which 
the fire had just reached. For this service, by 
which the town of Jersey was probably saved from 
destruction, Penteney received a commemorative 
medal, and enjoyed till his death pensions from 
the island of Jersey and from the Patriotic Fund 
of London. 

Aged 52, Henry Weir, esq. Manager of the Lon- 
don and County Bank, Knightsbridge. 

At Ramsgate, aged 88, William Wise, esq. of 
Borden, near Sittingbourne, Kent. 

June 21. At Great Melton, Mr. Thomas Barker. 
He was born on the shortest day in the year 1753, 
and died on the longest day in the year 1853. 

At Addlestone, Surrey, aged 29, William Cham- 
bers, esq. youngest son of the late Thomas Cham- 
bers, esq. of Hertford, and brother to the present 
M.P. for that town. 

In Cumberland-st. Portman-sq. aged 25, Miriam, 
only dau. of Lady Congleton. 

At Beccles, aged 29, Georgiana-Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Waldron Crabbe, 
Rector of Great and Little Glenham. 

At Gothic Villa, Queen’s-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 75, Mrs. Catherine Cumming, widow, who 
was some months ago the subject of an expensive 
and protracted commission de /unatico inquirendo. 

At Oakley House, Alpha-road, St. John’s-wood, 
aged 87, Elizabeth Brickenden Fisher. 

At Warwick, aged 90, Sophia-Mary, relict of 
Jonathan Foster, esq. late clerk of the peace for 
Leicestershire. 
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At Richmond, Louisa, relict of Christopher 
Philip Garrick, esq. of Richmond, Surrey, and of 
Cleeve, Somerset. 

At Heworth Moor, near York, Isabella, widow 
of William Greive, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Rey. George Marsh, Rector of Ford, Northumb. 

At St. John’s, Wakefield, aged 75, Alice, relict 
of John Mann, esq. of Springfield, Bradford, dau. 
of the late Mr. Kay Hardey, of Toddington, Beds. 

At Brighton, aged 80, John Paul, esq. 

At Brereton Lodge, near Rugeley, the residence 
of her sister Mrs. Spode, aged 68, Miss Catherine 
Williamson, of Barton-under-Needwood, youngest 
dau. of Robert Williamson, esq. of Longport, co. 
Stafford. 

June 22. At Worthing, Sussex, aged 72, Miss 
Mehetabel Griffith, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Griffith, A.M. of Llwynduris, Cardigansh. 

_At Southernhay, Exeter, aged 34, Frederick 
Kitson, esq. solicitor, son of the late Rey. Walter 
Kitson, Rector of Marksbury, Somerset. 

At Brighton, aged 19, John F. Leith, esq. eldest 
son of John Farley Leith, esq. of Gloucester-terr. 
Hyde Park. 

At Wells, Somerset, aged 65, Elizabeth, wife of 
L. Nicholls, esq. 

At Beaufort-terr. Pimlico, aged 39, A. Nowell, 
esq. of Grosvenor Wharf. 

At Digswell Water, Herts, aged 53, William 
Pennyfather, esq. The family have resided in the 
parish of Welwyn for more than three centuries. 

At Bowdon, near Manchester, aged 3, Margaret- 
Augusta, dau. of Archdeacon Rushton. 

At the Cottage, Foot’s Cray Park, Kent, aged 
63, G. Hume Weatherhead, esq. M.D. 

In Mortimer-street, Cavendish-sq. Anne-Good- 
enough, wife of James Stephen Wickens, esq. 

June 23. In London, George Bevan, esq. late of 
Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford, and also 
of Edgeware, Middlesex, St. Omer in France, and 
Greenwich, formerly a Lieut. in the 10th Foot. 

At Southsea, the residence of her daughter-in- 
law the Dowager Lady Campbell of Dunstaffnage, 
aged 84, Lillias, relict of Angus Campbell, esq. 

At Wallsend, aged 71, Edward Grace, esq. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 66, Lieut.-Col. 
David England Johnson, late of the fifth Fusiliers, 
in which he served for forty-six years, having 
joined the regiment at Guernsey in 1804. In 1805 
he was shipwrecked and taken prisoner in the ex- 
pedition to Hanover; in 1806 he was present in 
the storming of Buenos Ayres ; and he afterwards 
served during the Peninsular war, for which he 
received a medal and nine clasps. He was wounded 
at Sabugal, and severely at the storming of Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

In Baker-st. Portman-sq. Anna-Watson, wife of 
Thomas Mackenzie, esq. of Ord, N.B. She was the 
4th dau. of James Fowler, esq. of Raddery and 
Grange, and was married in 1825. 

At Toulouse, aged 42, Charles Wm. Mayne, esq. 

In Upper Porchester-st. Cambridge-sq. London, 
aged 75, Wm. Nicholl, esq. M.D. formerly of 
Ryde, I.W. 

At Kensington, aged 77, Ann, relict of William 
Row, esq. of Little St. Thomas Apostle. 

At Belmont, Shrewsbury, Charlotte-Maria, only 
surviving dau. of the late Thomas Swinburne, esq. 
of Pontop Hall and of Oldacres, Durham. 

At Sturminster, aged 93, Susannah, relict of 
Thomas Lush Tulk, esq. surgeon. 

Aged 51, Mr. John Walker, ironfounder, of 
York ; who produced some of the most elaborate 
iron work now extant in this country. The 
wrought-iron gates at Kew Gardens and the 
richly decorated palisades at the British Museum 
were executed at his establishmeut. He for many 
years occupied a seat in the corporation and among 
the city commissioners. 

June 24. At Melford, aged 80, Mrs. Frances 
Alger, widow. 

At Writtle, aged 37, W. F. Barlow, esq. F.R.C.S. 
resident mecical officer of the Westminster Hos- 
pital. 
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At East Dereham, Norfolk, aged 35, Samuel 
Shelford Bidwell, esq. eldest son of the Rev. 
George Bidwell, M.A. Rector of Stanton, Suffolk. 

At Porchester-terr. North, Gloucester-gardens, 
Mary Anne, wife of the Rev. Walter H. Bury. 

At Brighton, aged 26, Fanny-Sophia, wife of 
Charles Albert Govett, esq. of Kew-green. 

At Southsea, Mrs. Hely, late of Oporto. 

At Moorcroft House, Hillingdon, aged 30, John 
Wortham Arnott Hitch, esq. late of Melbourn, 
Cambs. 

Aged 57, Thomas Hulme, esq. of Southport, a 
magistrate for Lancashire. 

In Grove-end road, St. John’s Wood, Anna- 
Maria, widow of Adm. Sir John Lawford, K.C.B. 
She was the dau. of the Rey. Mr. Holder, Rector 
of Barsham, Suffolk. She was married in 1803, 
and left a widow in 1842. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 18, Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Mr. Alderman Lawrence. 

Fanny, youngest dau. of the late Robert Nicol, 
esq. of the Terrace, Putney. 

At Woodside, Peasmarsh, Sussex, aged 74, Tho- 
mas Pix, esq. one of the firm of the Rye Bank, 
and a justice of the peace for the county. 

Suddenly, aged 64, John Shedden, esq. of Muir- 
stone, in Ayrshire, and of Lloyd’s. 

In Bloomsbury-sq. aged 60, Miss Jane Tattersall. 

At Potnals, near Dorking, aged 49, Mr. John 
Wilson, steward to the Duke of Norfolk. The re- 
mains were interred at Wotton church. 

June 25, In Lower Belgrave-pl. aged 81, S. P. 
Anfossi, esq. 

At Brighton, Frances, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late John Bramley, esq. of Halifax. 

At Heathfield House, Kew, aged 53, Walter 
Ruding Deverell, esq. secretary to the department 
of practical art. 

At the vicarage, Lastingham, Georgina-Jane, 
second dau. of the Rev. R. D. Easterby. 

Aged 23, James-Alexander, eldest son of James 
Fair, esq. of Warton-lodge, Lytham. 

At Clapham Rise, aged 47, G. Richard Thomas 
Fenner, esq. He died through taking inadvert- 
ently an embrocation composed of landanum and 
ammonia, instead of a black draught. 

At Reading, Susannah, wife of Samuel Harris, 
esq. of the Forbury, Reading. 

At High Wycombe, Mrs. Henrietta Irvine, of 
New Peckham, relict of Lieut. T. J. Irvine, R.N. 

At Newington-green, Middlesex, aged 55, Thos. 
Nash, esq. 

At Blagdon, Som. aged 53, Lewis Way, esq. for- 
merly of Bridport, Dorsetshire. He was the third 
but only surviving son of Holles Bull Way, esq. of 
Bridport, by his first wife Anna Maria, only dau. 
of Harvey Lillington, esq. of Stockley, co. Dorset. 

June 26. At Bury, aged 45, Mr. Henry Cock- 
ton, author of “ Valentine Vox,” ‘“ Sylvester 
Sound,” and other works of fiction. 

At Reigate, aged 59, Elizabeth, wife of Joseph 
Compton, esq. 

In Gloucester-pl. at her brother-in-law’s, Gene- 
ral Monteith, Horatia, widow of the Rev. T. M. 
Fallow, and dan. of the late Thomas Murdoch, 
esq. of Portland-pl. 

At Oundle, aged 22, Augustus-Pooley, youngest 
son of the late J. Hockley, esq. of Guildford, and 
grandson of the late John Pooley, esq. of Up- 
wood. 

At Preston Vicarage, near Brighton, aged 8, 
Walter-Buckner, second son of the Rev. Walter 
Kelly. 

At Portsmouth, Frank H. Lambert, Lieut. on 
board H.M.S. Edinburgh, and eldest son of Frank 
J. Lambert, esq. of Upper Harley-st. He was un- 
fortunately lost, together with two watermen, by 
the upsetting of a wherry as he was returning to 
the ship. 

At East Dereham, Norfolk, aged 88, Ann, widow 
of Thomas Murton, gent. of Lakenham, near Nor- 
wich. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 76, John Pounds, 
esq. 
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At Boulogne-sur-Mer, the wife of William Plow- 
den, of Plowden, Salop, esq. 

At Birnoch House, Moffat, Ralph Richardson, 
esq. merchant, Bruntsfield-pl. Edinburgh. 

At Kingsland, aged 63, George Story, esq. 

Aged 21, William, youngest son of Henry 
Stucké, esq. of Norwood-green, Middlesex. 

At Southampton, Letitia, youngest dau. of the 
late George Waring, esq. of Pear Tree, near 
Southampton. 

June 27. Quartermaster Joseph Aston, of the 
3d Foot Guards, which appointment he had held 
from August 1833. His remains were interred 
within the precincts of the Tower, great respect 
being paid to his memory. Among the officers 
who followed the remains were Colonels Colville, 
Knollys, Tyrwhitt, Moncrieff, Stacy, and Dixon. 
Lord Adolphus Vane, and Captains de Bathe, 
Wilkinson, Rous, &c. were also present. The de- 
ceased soldier entered the army early in life. He 
was at the Battle of Waterloo, and was one of the 
defenders of Hougomont upon the 18th of June, 
1815. Nota single man is now left of the regiment 
who was in it when the deceased joined it. By a 
regimental order, dated June 27, the commanding 
officer expressed the regret he felt in having to 
record this soldier’s death, and gave his opinion 
that too much respect could not be paid to his 
memory. 

Aged 71, James Atkinson, esq. of Village-park, 
Ealing, and Old Bond-st. the eminent perfumer. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Jane-Sophia, widow of 
Lieut.-Gen. Elias Walker Durnford, Col.-Com- 
mandant of Royal Eng. 

In Trinity-sq. aged 52, William Henry Graves, 
esq. surgeon. 

At Wick House, near Worcester, aged 84, Miss 
Lloyd, late of Derby, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
John Lloyd, Rector of Paston, near Peterborough, 
and Preb. of Armagh. 

At Tavistock, aged 68, Mrs. Robins, relict of 
Thomas Robins, esq. of Venn, near Tavistock. 

Mrs. Say, late of Bury-st. St. James’s. 

At Greenwich, aged 61, Eustace Wigzell, esq. 

June 28. In Great Stanhope-st. aged 15, the 
Hon. Henrietta-Emily-Mary Cowper, eldest dau. 
of Earl Cowper. 

At Bonn, aged 31, Marjorie, second dau. of the 
late Hon. William Fraser, of Saltoun. 

At Hackwood Park, Basingstoke, aged 21, Janet, 
only dau. of John Hannay, esq. 

At the house of her brother William Morgan, 
esq. of Clifton, Sarah, wife of Thomas Holroyd, esq. 

At Stourfield, near Christchurch, Hants, the re- 
sidence of her son-in-law Rear-Adm. Popham, aged 
69, Emma, widow of Robert Pauncefote, esq. of 
Preston Court, Gloucestershire. 

At Weybridge-common, Surrey, Ann, wife of 
Edmund Temple Watson, esq. 

June 29. At Ramsgate, aged 63, Capt. George 
Keith Gideon Barclay, of Brook-green-terrace, 
Hammersmith. 

In Harrington-st. Oakley-sq. aged 68, Mrs. Mary 
Byrne, relict of Lawrence Byrne, esq. of the Vale 
of Avoca, co. W: icklow, and mother of Professor 
Oliver Byrne, civil and military engineer, of 
Philadelphia, U.S. 

At Hammersmith, aged 52, Charlotte-Anne, 
eldest dau. of William Churchill, esq. formerly of 
Dartmouth. 

At Bigadon, Devon, the residence of her sister 
Mrs. Richard King, Mrs. Harriet Collier, third dau. 
of the late John Windeatt, esq. of Totnes. 

In Pall-mall, aged 75, Frederick Thomas Foster, 
esq. of Stonehouse, Louth, Treland. 

At Eltham, Kent, aged 79, Susannah, widow of 
Daniel Guillemard, esq. 

Charlotte, wife of James Hedgman, esq. of Hart- 
st. Bloomsbury-sq. 

At Bradbury-hill, near Swindon, aged 78, Miss 
Harriet Harding Hewitt. 

In St. James’s-st. Piccadilly, aged 81, 
Richards, esq. 

June 30. At Birr View, King’s County, Charles 
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Edward Barry Baldwin, esq. late of the Rifle Bri- 
gade, the only son of Charles Barry Baldwin, esq. 
of Rock View, Torquay. 

Aged 81, Sarah Cope, of Harefield, widow of 
James Manby Cope, esq. of London. 

Aged 73, Charles Croshaw, esq. of Ponder’s End, 
Enfield. 

At St. Alban’s, aged 82, Edward Allen Ford- 
ham, esq. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 85, Samuel Green, esq. 

Emily, third dau. of the late C. H. Kortright, 
esq. formerly of Hylands, Essex. 

Aged 80, Richard Taylor, esq. of Limehouse. 

In Blandford-pl. Regent’s Park, aged 81, Han- 
nah, relict of Samuel Unwin, esq. 

At Belmont House, Stoke, Lieut.-Gen. Francis 
Wishe Wilson, C.B. of the Madras army. He was 
a cadet of 1798, became a Colonel in 1829, and 
Colonel of the European regiment in 1832. He 
was some time Brigadier-General in the Ceded 
Districts. 

Lately. At Portishead, near Bristol, aged 64, 
James Barnes, esq. of Presteigne, Radnorshire. 

At Sydney, New South Wales, aged 51, Charles 
Henry Capper, esq. late of Birmingham. 

At Bournemouth, Hants, aged 23, Mary, second 
dau. of the late Sir David Erskine, Bart. of Cambo, 
N.B. and Pwllyerochon, Denbighshire. 

At Benares, Hindostan, aged 69, M. Demetrius 
Galanos, the most learned linguist that modern 
Greece has produced, and who for more than 
twenty years occupied with distinction the chair 
of Sanscrit at the College of Benares. He has be- 
queathed to the university of Athens, with suffi- 
cient funds for their publication, very extensive 
writings on the languages of Asia; and the uni- 
versity has accepted the charge. It is said that 
they will form ten folio volumes. 

At Tyeka, Adelaide, South Australia, James 
Fawcett Grant, esq. second son of the late Alex- 
ander Grant, esq. of Jersey. 

Mrs. Lane, widow of William Lane, esq. of Ips- 
wich, and formerly of King’s Lynn. 

At Madrid, aged 30, Francisco Sainz, the most 
celebrated Spanish living painter, a pupil of the 
Nestor of Spanish painters, José de Madrazo. 

At Pitmaston, near Worcester, aged 79, John 
Williams, esq. 

At Liv erpool, aged 73, Thomas Worsley, esq. 
brother of the late Sir Henry Worsley, K.C.B 

July 1, At Hackney, aged 75, James Beek, esq. 

In Grove-place, Lisson-grove, aged 87, ‘Ann, 
relict of John Bones, esq. 

At Weymouth, aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of Wil- 
liam Davis, esq. of Winterbourne Abbas, Dorset. 

At Chiswick, Middlsx. aged 74, Joseph Fletcher, 
esq. late surgeon of the Royal Artillery, 

At Birdlip, Cheltenham, Catherine, eldest dau. 
of T. S.Gladstone, esq. of Capenoch, Dumfriesshire. 

At Milton next Gravesend, aged 75, Robert 
Lightfoot, esq. late Storekeeper of Her Majesty’s 
Victualling Yard, Deptford. 

At Mole Lodge, Surrey, aged 64, William Bel- 
lingham Palmer, esq. 

At Benham, near Newbury, Berks, aged 79, 
Miss Ann Radford, of Stratford-pl. London. 

Aged 69, Ann, wife of James Prince Pollard, 
esq. of Upper John-st. Fitzroy-sq. fourth dau. of 
the late Thomas South, esq. of Staines. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Miss Elizabeth Williams, of 
Dibden Hall, Loughton, Essex, late of Mortlake. 

At Anglesey, Hants. Edward Randyll Wylde, 
esq. R.N. of Cheltenham. 

July 2. At Hornchurch, Essex, aged 65, Christ- 
mas William Colls, esq. late of Fleet-street. 

At Sandwich, aged 69, Thomas De Bock, esq. 

At Croughton, Northamptonshire, aged 23, 
Philippa-Maria, wife of William Dewar, esq. and 
dau. of the late John Ramsay, esq. of Tusmore- 
park and Croughton. 

At New Romney, Sarah-Margaret, wife of Mr. 
Joseph Harper, dau. of the late Rev. John Harries, 
Rector of St. John’s, Newfoundland, and Chaplain 
to the garrison there. 
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Aged 59, Lieut. James Hunter, R.N. (1815.) 
He entered the service in 1807, and served for 
nine years on full-pay. He was severely wounded 
in the face in 1814,in a boat action on Lake 
Borgne, in America. He has left four daughters 
orphans, all under 19 years of age, wholly un- 
provided for. 

At Adare-manor, co. Limerick, aged 15, Lady 
Caroline Adelaide Quin, eldest dau. of the Earl of 
Dunraven. 

At Richmond, Ann-Margaret, widow of Poyntz 
Stewart, M.D. Bengal med. estab. 

July 3. At Margate, aged 36, Anne-Hawe, wife 
of J. Armstrong, M.D. of Gravesend. 

At Camden-road Villas, John Bannister, esq. 
eldest son of the late John Bannister, esq. of 
Gower-st. Bedford-sq. 

On his estate, the Vachery, North Kyme, Linc. 
aged 92, John Dickinson, esq. He commenced 
bnsiness as a farmer there when Earl Fitzwilliam 
owned that estate, more than seventy-two years 
ago, and only retired from it in April last. 

At Thancke’s House, near Devonport, aged 33, 
Elizabeth-Emma King, dau. of Adm. Sir Edward 
Durnford King. 

At Torquay, aged 26, Mary-Isabella, youngest 
dau. of J. C. Mott, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 27, Lauchlan Patterson, esq. 
of Kessock, Rosshire. 

At Craddock Lodge, Uffculme, Anne, relict of 
R. C. Pease, esq. late of the Manor House, Ottery 
St. Mary, and of Mount Ella, near Hull, eldest 
daughter of the late John Brooke, esq. of Aus- 
thrope Lodge, Yorkshire. 

At Frank’s Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent, aged 72, 
Nicholas Ray, esq. 

At Chertsey, aged 88, Eleanor, widow of Abra- 
ham Redwood, esq. of Cassada-gardens, Antigua. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 24, Esther-Charlotte, 
wife of Henry Chetwynd Stapylton, esq. of Nor- 
folk-st. Park-lane, and daughter of Mr. Sergt. 
Goulburn. 

At Ardwick, aged 58, Jonathan B. Statham, esq 

At Brighton, aged 66, Jane, widow of Broome 
P. Witts, esq. of Brunswick-sq. London, and 
Surbiton. 

July 4. Emily, wife of Charles Booth, esq. 
of Prince’s Park, near Liverpool. 

At Henrietta-st. aged 92, Hariot, relict of Major 
Bowen, Royal Invalids. 

At Bath, Margaret, youngest dau. of the late 
Bramhill Dyson, esq. Huddersfield. 

William Fenton, esq. of Barnsbury Park, Isling- 
ton, and formerly of Hawkeshead, Lanc. 

At Cradley, Heref. aged 30, Ann-Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rey. Reginald Pyndar Hill, third dau. of 
Joseph Webster, esq. of Penns, Warwickshire. 

In Nottingham-pl. Michael Burke Honan, esq. 

At Limerick, aged 53, Thomas Jervis, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Upper Gower- 
street, Elizabeth-Halford, relict of Lieut.-Colonel 
Payne, Royal Art. 

In Holloway, aged 66, Harriett, relict of William 
Langham, esq. solicitor, formerly of Bartlett’s- 
building’s, Holborn. 

At Wellingborough, aged 87, Mr. A. M. Outlaw, 
surgeon. 

At Warkworth Barns, Northumberland, John 
Reed, esq. bailiff to the Duke of Northumberland. 

July 5. At Hutton, aged 83, Timothy Be:ding- 
field, esq. 

At Crocker-hill, Boxgrove, Sussex, aged 36, 
Robert Glazbrook, esq. of the Inner Temple, eldest 
son of the late Henry Glazbrook, esq. of Bryan- 
ston-square. He was of eccentric habits, labour- 
ing under partial insanity, and was seldom left 
alone; but during the absence of his brother and 
the footman he cut his throat so fearfully as to 
cause immediate death. 

Aged 62, Peter Hazeon, esq. of Oakley-sq. Bed- 
ford New Town. 

At Islington, Harriet, third dau. of the late 
Richard Hooper, esq. of Queenhithe, and Limps- 

field, Surrey. 





At Plympton, Devon, aged 57, Elizabeth-Sophia, 
wife of Wm. Thomas James, esq. Paymaster R.N. 

At East Blatchington, Sussex, aged 78, John 
King, esq. 

At Heaton-hall, in his 70th year, Addison Lang- 
horne Potter, esq. an alderman and magistrate of 
Neweastle - upon- Tyne, of which town he had 
served mayor. He was an energetic man of busi- 
ness, and a liberal supporter of public charities. 
His body was interred at Ryton. 

At Bath, George Rose, esq. formerly a sti- 
pendiary magistrate in British Guiana. 

At Poling, aged 71, John Cole Tomkins, esq. 

Aged 53, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Edward 
Cornish Wells, of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

July 6. At Stisted-hall, Essex, the seat of Onley 
Savill Onley, esq. Julia-Harvey, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Blakiston, esq. Comm. R.N. of Thorpe- 
hall, Norfolk. She was on a visit at the mansion, 
and was found drowned in the water of the park. 
A coroner’s inquest returned a verdict accordingly. 

At the Citadel, Plymouth, aged 62, Col. Alex- 
ander Brown, Commanding Royal Engineer of 
the Western District. 

At Brighton, aged 71, Eliza-Kennedy, relict of 
Duncan Campbell, esq. Bengal C.S. 

At Reading, aged 83, Mrs. Hughes, widow of 
Dr. Hughes, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. 

At Denmark-hill, aged 79, Susannah, relict of 
Theophilus Lightfoot, esq. 

At Sidbrook, near Taunton, aged 76, John 
Alexander Martin, esq. 

At Chichester, aged 96, Miriam, widow of Gen. 
Nicolls, eldest dau. of the late Gen. Sir William 
Green, Bart. 

In Eaton-pl. aged 81, Isabella, relict of William 
Tooke Robinson, esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Halifax, aged 24, Thomas Charnock Smith, 
esq. R.N. late mate on H.M. ship “ Geyser.” 

July 7. At Shefford Villa, Beds. aged 22, 
Frances-Mary, second dau. of George Austin, esq. 
solicitor. 

At Great Malvern, aged 13, Lucy-Hooper, the 
ninth child of Sir W. 8. R. Cockburn. 

At Kenilworth, aged 62, Susannah, relict of 
William Hodgson, esq. of Stockton House, War- 
wickshire. 

Mrs. Hester Pitman, of Finsbury-square. 

At Bath, aged 79, Elizabeth, dau. of the late 
John Gouldsborough Ravenshaw, esq. of Old 
Bracknell, Berks. 

At Brompton, aged 43, Rosa-Matilda-Mary Bag- 
ster, only child of Mrs. James Waddell, late of 
Snaresbrook House, Essex, grand-dau. of the late 
Alderman John Crowder, and niece of the late 
John Pecolier Crowder, esq. of Clapham. 

In Thurloe-sq. Cecilia-Catherine, dau. of the 
late ‘Thomas Walford, esq. of Bolton-street, Pic- 
cadilly. 

Mr. T. M. Wardell, solicitor, Scarborough. 

July 8. At Uxbridge House, aged 72, the Most 
Hon. Charlotte Marchioness of Anglesey. She was 
the second daughter of Charles first Earl of Cado- 
gan, by his 2d wife Mary, dau. of Chas. Churchill, 
esq. She was married first in 1805 to the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley; that 
marriage was dissolved by Act of Parliament in 
1810, and thereupon she became the second wife of 
the Marquess of Anglesey, whose former marriage 
with Lady-Caroline Villiers was dissolved by the 
Scotch courts in the same year. She had issue 
by her first marriage the present Lord Cowley, 
two other sons, and one daughter, Lady Robert 
Grosvenor ; and by the Marquess of Anglesey six 
sons and four daughters, of whom three sons sur- 
vive, Lord Clarence, Lord Alfred, and Lord George 
Paget ; and three daughters, the Viscountess Syd- 
ney, the Countess of Sandwich, and Lady Ade- 
laide Paget. 

In Grosvenor-sq. the Hon. Sarah Sophia Louisa 
Elphinstone de Flahault, younger dau. of the 
Baroness Nairne and Keith, and sister to the 
Countess of Shelburne. 

At Kensington, aged 80, Emma - Burnaby, 
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youngest dau. of the late Edward Burnaby 
Greene, esq. of Grosvenor-pl. and Norlands, Mid- 
dlesex. 

At Ambleside, Jane, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Holme, Vicar of Cowton, Yorkshire, dau. of the 
Jate Mr. Wetherell, of Brampton Ash, Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 76, Sanderson 
Iiderton, esq. of Iderton, Northumberland: an 
active magistrate of the county, of which he 
served Sheriff in 1829. He was a candidate for 
Tynemouth at its first erection into a borough in 
1832, but was defeated by Mr. George F. Young, 
by 326 votes to 264. 

At Stone Street, aged 92, Stephen Keleey, esq. 
He hunted with his own pack until a very ad- 
vanced age. 

In Bedford-sq. aged 63, Rachel, relict of Phineas 
Nathan, esq. 

At Brompton Barracks, Chatham, aged 23, En- 
sign Charles A. Turner, 24th Regt. youngest son 
of the Rev. John Turner, Rector of Ashbrittle, 
Somerset. 

At Clapham-common, aged 59, Henry Chivers 
Vince, esq. late of Reading. 

At Lewisham, aged 73, Thomas Ward, esq 

In Wilton-pl. Ellen-Chantrey, dau. of Richard 
Westmacott, esq. 

July 9. At Chelsea, aged 82, Elizabeth-Wilhel- 
mina, relict of Captain Dowson, 14th Light Dra- 
goons, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Davies, 
Rector of Padworth, Berks. 

At Upper Caldecot, Biggleswade, Beds, aged 60, 
George Inskip, esq. 

Aged 66, Grace, wife of William Mount, esq. of 
Canterbury. 
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At Southampton, aged 77, Rose, widow of Cap- 
tain Thomas Payne, R.N. 

At Chelsea, Matilda, wife of Richard Phillips, esq. 
and granddau. of the late John Bacon, esq. 
R.A 


At Barnstaple, aged 98, Miss Susannah Servante. 

At Tiverton, aged 80, Mrs. Talley, relict of the 
Rev. Robert Talley. 

At Hamilton, Belfast, Boycott Wight, eldest 
surviving son of Andrew Wight, esq. of Ormiston, 
N.B., and of Mortimer House, Clifton. 

July 10. At Torquay, aged 44, James-Rundell 
Bigge, esq. second son of the late Thomas Bigge, 
esq. of Bryanston-sq. 

At the Mount, York, aged 79, Anne, relict of 
John Bower, esq. of Middlethorpe Hall, near 
York. 

At Stowey, near Bridgwater, Rebecca, relict of 
Thos. Colbourne, esq. banker, of Sturminster. 

At Godmanchester, Hunts. aged 83, Edward 
Martin, esq. 

At Rosely, Arbroath, on her 95th birthday, 
Madalene, widow of Peter Ranken, esq. 

Aged 75, Michael Tasburgh, esq. 

At Torquay, Marianne, wife of John M. Sep- 
pings, esq. 

July 12. At Doncaster, Sarah, third dau. of the 
late Rev. Stephen Moore, M.A. Preb. of York, 
and Vicar of that town. 

At Sudbury, aged 56, Mr. Wm. Wallis, for up- 
wards of thirty years minister of Friar-st. Inde- 
pendent Chapel. 

July 14, At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 80, 
Mr. James Wavell, draper, for many years a 
member of the Town Council. 


TABLE OF MORTALITY IN ‘THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. _ 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Deaths Registered 








Week ending 
Saturday, 
15. | 60. 


Under, 15 to, 60and = Age not Total. Males. 


Females, 


Registered. 





326 
389 
305 | 
a06 | 


487 
477 
” 425 
” 473 


176 
221 
185 
141 


June 
July 





upwards. specified. | 
| 
| 


990 | 
| 1103 | 
| 925 | 
904 | 


529 
620 
478 
457 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Jury 22. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. d. 8. d. 
49 8 28 11 20 11 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
34 10 40 5 36 8 


PRICE OF HOPS, Juty 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 67. 0s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 5s. to 87. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jury 25. 
Hay, 4/. 0s. to 51. 5s.—Straw, 1/. 88. to 1/. 14s.—Clover, 41. 15s. to 6/. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Jury 25. 
Betl oo ccacecssscccee. 8 t0 4; Be. 
Mutton ...........08 6d.to5s. Od. 
Weel cccccoccscscectes Gh, teas. O08. 
POR icccccckecescet®: Cf tode. Gi. 


To sink the Offal—per stone of 8]bs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Juny 25, 
Beasts......... 4,558 Calves 497 
SheepandLambs 32,010 Pigs 310 


COAL MARKET, Juty 22. 


Walls Ends, &c. 16s. 6d. to 18s. Od. per ton. Other sorts, 15s. 6d. to 18s. Od, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 52s. 9d. Yellow Russia, 53s. 0d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strano. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1853, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 





llo’clock 


Weather. | 





July 

cloudy, rain 

> \do. fr. slht.rn. 
do. do. do. do. 
fair, cloudy 
do. hvy. rain | 
do. do. do. hail 

, 08 | cloudy, fair 
3 |\do. do. 

jfair, cloudy 

do. do. 


Fahrenheit’s ‘Therm. 


| Weather. 


i} 





° in. pts.’ 
60 30, 02 |\cldy.fr.slt.rn, 
60  , 02 ||fine 
29, 79 |\do.cldy.hvy.r. 
7 +, 30 | const.hvy.rn. 
, 40 |\cldy. do. do. 
, 61 |\do. do. do. 
, 88 ||fine, cloudy 
, 89 | const. hvy.rn. 
, 93 |\fine, cldy. rn. 
» 99 |do. do. 
, 86 | cloudy, fair 


||fine, do. | § 
\do.do.tr.rn.lg. | 23 
3 |eldy. slht. rn. | 2 
» 93 ‘ido. rain 
; 96 |'do. do. 


, 76 | rain, cloudy 
, 98 | fine, cldy. rn. 
, 98 |\do. do. do. 

, 8l ‘do. do. do. 





— 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Sea 


Annuities. 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 





South Sea 
Stock. 
India 
Stock. 

India Bonds. 


-- 
bm 4 
2 8 
-= 5 
gy A 
o 

<4 
5 3 
"| 


3 per Cent. 
3} per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 


3 per Cent. | 
Old S. 





102 ——————-——-_ 28 pm... 
——_ 28 pm. 
1003 —— —— 28 32 pm. 


—_—_ —-_ 25 pm. 
25 30 pm. 
1013 —— —— —— 257} 25 pm. 
(1013 1002 ——,256} 25 pm. 
(1013) 5 1003 —— 25 pm. 
1013 258 24 30 pm. 
(1012 52 100} 1153256 25 28 pm. 
1012 6 23 28 pm. 
1012 — 115} 27 22 pm. 
101 | 115}. 259 2621 pm. 
1014, 52 100} 116 
(101 — 
101} 

1013 52 
1013 


982 | 
984 
982 
984 
98} 
982 
98 

973 
983 
98 

982 
963 
983 
9288 
983 
982 


— et et et Or OT DD OF OT Cr 


par. 
par. 
par. 
2 pm. 
1 dis. 
2 dis. 
1 pm. 
2 dis. 
1 dis. 
par. 
par. 
par. 


Nowe ROR OTe 0 Or DD tO 
scsussSsceusesestetevpuTve 


BRESSSRRERBEEES BB 


22 pm. 

258 21 26pm. 
— 115} 258 21 25 pm. 
— 115} 

1012 —— 116 257 2227 pm. 
1013 258 ‘22 27 pm. 
1013; —— —— —— 257 
983 1013 53 —/— 24 28 pm. par. 

983 1012 52 2573 24 28 pm.’ par. 

983 102 6 255 —————__ par. 

J.J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 

3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 

Throgmorton Street, London. 





J. B. NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





